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This Issue in Brief 


Behavioral Techniques for Sociopathic Clients. 
—Dr. Richard R. Parlour describes a County 
Mental Health Day Treatment Program (receiv- 
ing half of its caseload on referral from the Crim- 
inal Courts and Probation Department) which 
focusses on responsibility training, utilizing prac- 
tical behavioral techniques along with other mod- 
ern treatment modalities. To succeed with socio- 
paths, he asserts, the therapist must exercise 
precise control of the client’s freedom, allowing 
only as much as the client can responsibly use 
and giving only as much as he earns. The concepts 
and techniques of Responsibility Therapy, he 
maintains, give counselors greater precision in 
therapeutic judgment applicable in sociopathy 
and other mental disorders as well. 


Diversion Programming in Criminal Justice: 
The Case of Minnesota.—The five authors of this 
article observe that the use of discretionary au- 
thority to divert offenders from full or partial 
penetration of the criminal justice system is re- 
ceiving increased attention. This current interest 
in diversion has prompted them to describe for 
FEDERAL PROBATION’S readers four Minnesota 
diversion programs operating at the levels of the 
police, the prosecutor, the judge, and the parole 
board, and to analyze them in relation to central 
issues in operationalizing discretion and diversion. 


Client Dissimulation: A Key Problem in Cor- 
rectional Treatment.—Client dissimulation, de- 
fined as putting on a false appearance, is viewed 
by Dr. Joseph B. Bogan as an inherent result of 
the social and psychological systems operative in 
the correctional environment and a treatment 
process which uses positive incentives to induce 
client participation in treatment. It is a key prob- 
lem for corrections and, if not dealt with directly, 
undermines programs and reduces their effective- 


ness. Dr. Bogan believes the best way to cope 
with the problem is to have programs which are 
comprehensive and deal with the client as a whole 
human being functioning within his environment. 


Aggressive Behavior and Violence of Youth: 
Approaches and Alternatives.—Professor Man 
Keung Ho of the University of Oklahoma School 
of Social Work describes the nature of and differ- 
ences between aggression and violence; emotional 
hazards (such as projection and withdrawal of 
correctional workers*in dealing with aggressive 
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and violent youth) ; correctional workers’ use of 
self; and interdependent attitude. Techniques and 
skills involving the catharsis principle, playing 
out to talking out, doubling, integration, drawing, 
and limits in working with aggressive and violent 
youth also are illustrated and discussed. 


Establishing Behavioral Contracts With De- 
linquent Adolescents.—Dr. Robert Rutherford of 
the University of Southern California presents a 
system for establishing behavioral contracts as 
an aid to parents, teachers, probation officers, 
social workers and other mediators in the modifi- 
cation of adolescent delinquent behavior. He dis- 
cusses the applied analysis of contract behaviors 
and the rules for establishing behavioral con- 
tracts and includes cases and sample behavioral 
contracts from the home, school, community, and 
institution. 


A Community Alternative to County Jail: The 
Hopes and the Realities.—Psychiatrist H. Richard 
Lamb, M.D., and psychologist Victor Goertzel, 
Ph.D., describe a residential community correc- 
tions program which is operated within a county 
probation department and serves as an alternative 
to county jail. Results of a controlled study during 
its initial 3 years show recidivism is the same as 
that in the control group but employment is 
higher. The project demonstrates that it is pos- 
sible to have an unlocked rehabilitation facility 
in the community with an active therapeutic pro- 
gram for serious offenders. 


Volunteers Interact With the Juvenile Justice 
System.—The Justice for Children Task Force of 
the National Council of Jewish Women presents 
in this article some examples of programs and 
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projects resulting from the Justice for Children 
survey of local criminal justice systems through- 
out the Nation. More than 120 NCJW affiliates 
(Sections) participated in the survey in which 
local volunteer committees visited courts, deten- 
tion centers, and institutions and talked with 
lawyers, judges, probation officers, as well as 
children and their families. They found that most 
professionals in the system welcomed community 
understanding and involvement. 


Community Service in England: An Alterna- 
tive to Custodial Sentence.—Professor Howard 
Standish Bergman of Manchester (Connecticut) 
Community College describes Community Service, 
an innovative program in England, authorized by 
the Criminal] Justice Act of 1972. The program 
provides an alternative to the traditional sen- 
tencing of an offender by having him complete a 
specific number of hours of unpaid, voluntary 
community work. The project is run under the 
aegis of the Probation Service with the coopera- 
tion of voluntary organizations in the community. 


The Problem Oriented Record Used in a Pro- 
bation Setting.—Casework reporting traditionally 
has been a diary of chronological events of the 
client’s life prior to and during his or her agency 
involvement, according to Robert M. Smith, pro- 
bation officer for the State of Vermont. This 
“running” record more than often becomes too 
voluminous to be of much help to the worker, he 
adds, following with a description of how the 
Vermont Department of Corrections, through its 
Probation Office in Burlington, seeks to make the 
case record not only a functional tool but a design 
for effective casework. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Behavioral Techniques for Sociopathic Clients 


By RICHARD R. PARLOUR, M.D.* 


creasingly confronted with sociopathic cli- 

ents and consequently forced to develop 
techniques that will be effective in such cases. Our 
Day Treatment Program regularly includes pro- 
bationers and parolees on an involuntary basis 
because of our experience that people who break 
the law usually need to be coerced into treatment 
initially if meaningful involvement is to be 
achieved. Close cooperation with the judiciary is 
necessary because brief return to jail is fre- 
quently necessary to motivate sociopathic clients 
in the early months of treatment. The mixing of 
court referred cases with the usual psychiatric 
caseload has not been difficult in our program, 
contrary to previous reports in the literature. The 
behavioral orientation of our program may ex- 
plain its success with sociopathy. This article will 
describe concepts and specific techniques we find 
useful in rehabilitation ; they should be applicable 
in correctional institutions as well as community 
programs. 


mental health services are in- 


Definition of Behaviorism 


Behaviorism, developed primarily by students 
of learning, has been applied in large diverse 
populations of patients, such as in state hospitals, 
for less than 10 years, There is confusion about 
what behaviorism actually is at the level of prac- 
tice. On the one hand much of existing counseling 
procedures follows behavioral principles; these 
inadvertent practices could be more effective 
through conscious application of behaviorism 
without necessarily conflicting with other aspects 
of the treatment. On the other hand, many coun- 
selors who like behavioral concepts find it difficult 
to translate into everyday practice the often eso- 
teric reports from the behavioral laboratory, or to 
extend to other disorders the clinical behavioral 
techniques developed for rather specialized situ- 
ations such as phobias, sexual disorders, etc. 

This confusion has been partially dispelled by 
recent papers showing the similarities of actual 


* The author is associate clinical professor of psychiatry, 
Loma Linda University School of Medicine, and director 
of the Day Treatment Program, Riverside County Mental 
Health Services, Box 1668, Riverside, California 92502. 
His oi are his own and do not necessarily reflect 
Official policy of these agencies. 
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clinical work by behaviorists and psychoanalysts 
(2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10). Behavioral and psychodynamic 
principles can be seen operating in all human 
fields of action. Also helpful are papers describing 
behavioral therapy in familiar outpatient situa- 
tions such as marriage and family counseling (1, 
4, 6, 14, 22, 23). 

Because there is no generally accepted defini- 
tion of behaviorism, even among behaviorists, it 
will be necessary to propose one for purposes of 
discussion. Its essential principles are: 

(1) Definition of situations in observable be- 
havioral terms. 

(2) Structuring correctional programs directly 
around behavioral objectives. 

(3) Utilizing reinforcement techniques imagi- 
natively. 

(4) Measuring baselines and results. 

(5) Emphasis on the responsibility of the cli- 
ent and his significant others for cure by estab- 
lishing corrective contracts with them. 

The simplest and best known concepts of be- 
haviorism are operant (reinforcement) and clas- 
sical conditioning techniques in which pleasant 
and unpleasant stimuli are presented to subjects 
in association with target behaviors to be modi- 
fied. This aspect of behaviorism has been well 
enough described in the literature to warrant no 
further explication here except for a comment 
about. punishment. 

It is generally held by behaviorists that punish- 
ment has very little value in training because its 
effect is merely suppressant; the punished orga- 
nism is only inhibited from action when the real 
need is to substitute constructive behaviors that 
will be simultaneously rewarding enough to the 
trainee to ensure future repetition. In a limited 
sense this concept of punishment is undoubtedly 
true. However, neat laboratory concepts often 
break down in the face of complicating uncon- 
trollable variables in clincal situations. Unsophis- 
ticated observers may see little difference between 
the application of aversive techniques in the clinic 
and punishment procedures as they have been 
traditionally used. For example, because of as- 
saultive incidents, the offender may be excluded 
from a counseling group for a prescribed time 
period or may be given an electric shock or may 
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lose tokens or other privileges. Perhaps not so 
obvious is the absence of a vindictive spirit in 
skilled aversive treatment, the elaborate structure 
of opportunities provided for the client to achieve 
rewards and the careful selection of a procedure 
that is aversive to the individual client in an 
optimal degree of painfulness. Although the be- 
haviorist usually prefers to work completely with- 
out aversive techniques, even the withholding of 
rewards is aversive. In certain refractory cases, 
deliberate painful applications are an absolutely 
necessary part of the treatment plan to initiate 
positive results; in many others aversive tech- 
niques speed the process to the point that effici- 
ency demands their use. The concept of punish- 
ment is largely a semantic, philosophical problem 
(20-21) which may be avoided in practice by sub- 
stituting new phrases such as “aversive condition- 
ing” or “negative consequences.” 

In reality reinforcement concepts in behavior- 
ism are only the tip of the iceberg. Knowingly or 
not, reinforcement is universally though often not 
skillfully practiced, so the uniqueness of behavior- 
ism lies mostly in the context of the reinforcement, 
not the reinforcement itself. This special structur- 
ing of the treatment should be discussed more 
than the reinforcement itself. 

Behaviorism defines clinical problems in terms 
of client behavior. Radical behaviorists claim to 
ignore clients’ thoughts, feelings, heredity, envi- 
ronment, and other factors, but this is patently 
impossible to do and probably erroneous to at- 
tempt. Observations of reputable behaviorists in 
action reveal that they deal with the whole person 
and relate to clients in a warm personable manner 
(10), but the focus of treatment is to define the 
client’s difficulty in terms of what he and others 
do and what kinds of action weuld be better. Thus 
a depression is partially described in terms of 
withdrawal from customary wholesome activity, 
and the treatment in terms of reestablishing pre- 
vious levels of performance or even surpassing 
them to prevent future depressions (14). Whereas 
some therapies assume people will act better when 
they feel better and therefore focus on relief of 
dysphoria, behaviorism assumes people will feel 
better if they first act better. Thus behaviorism 
is strongly related to the treatment philosophy of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and to its many offspring, 
a very substantial field of correctional endeavor 
in its own right (11, 17, 18). 

This focus on behavior lends objectivity to 
therapy with interesting ramifications. Behavior 


can be measured unlike most other mental phe- 
nomena and so there is the possibility of making 
corrections even more scientific. Goal Attainment 
Scaling is a familiar system for recording treat- 
ment outcomes useful for this purpose (24). Mea- 
surement of results is even more important now 
that government funding is increasingly subject 
to cost/benefit analysis (26). Moreover, the un- 
tutored clients, their families and the taxpayers 
at large can understand changes in behavior more 
readily than more abstract psychological concepts 
commonly employed. They can cooperate more in- 
telligently in the treatment and more willingly 
support it financially when they can measure the 
results for themselves. Furthermore, the empha- 
sis on changed behavior creates an expectation of 
cooperation from clients. Those not really inter- 
ested in self-improvement are less likely to waste 
the counselor’s time by continuing a procedure 
that makes demands on the client himself. 

Behavioral treament is a discipline for the 
counselor also. Initially it is difficult for counselors 
to translate their usual diagnostic and treatment 
processes into behavioral terms. However, adding 
the behavioral dimension to other clinical skills 
can be intriguing and refreshingly creative. The 
mere exercise of making this translation will usu- 
ally turn up some new diagnostic data or some 
treatment resources previously overlooked. If the 
behavioral analysis of the case is a required part 
of treatment records, counselors become comfort- 
able with it in a few weeks. 

The eclectic behaviorist, in contrast to the pure 
one, sees behaviorism as a complement to existing 
valued techniques, not a substitute. It is an ad- 
ditional point of view in case and program man- 
agement which stimulates greater inventiveness. 
The risk of diffuseness is not an absolute contra- 
diction to eclecticism ; on the other hand purer be- 
haviorists have an important role to play in our 
scientific growth as well. 


Behavior-Oriented Techniques 

In Responsibility Therapy (17) I attempted to 
extract and expand upon the principles of A.A. in 
order to make the A.A. treatment philosophy more 
generally applicable to various personality prob- 
lems. A.A. principles are already widely used for 
drug addiction (Synanon, Day Top Village), crim- 
inosis, (7 Steps Foundation), gambling compul- 
sions, divorce, and others. Very similar is Recov- 
ery, Inc. (11) for ex-mental hospital patients, 
founded by an Adlerian, Dr. Abraham Lowe. 
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Aside from recognition of a “higher power,” not a 
principle of behaviorism, A.A.’s methodology is 
essentially behavioral; identifying erroneous be- 
havior, making restitution, and developing im- 
proved habits, sharing these plans with significant 
others and A.A. members for guidance and en- 
couragement (18). Aversive methods in A.A. 
have been subtle compared to the frank proce- 
dures of Synanon such as “haircuts,” games, 
extra duty, and wearing signs proclaiming one’s 
infractions. As mental health professionals are 
forced to grapple with these sociopathic problems 
in community mental health centers, more and 
more of these techniques from A.A. and Synanon 
are being incorporated although frequently their 
sources are not recognized, nor is their kinship to 
behaviorism. A.A. procedures might be improved 
by applying other features of behaviorism after 
deliberate study. 

Implicit in behaviorism is an approach to coun- 
seling elsewhere called “contract psychology” (3, 
17). Client and counselor first negotiate to define 
what are the problem behaviors, and then what 
each of the parties involved is committed to do to 
change these behaviors for the better. Relatives, 
friends and other agencies can also be enlisted in 
the counseling on a committed basis (15). Correc- 
tive contracts are of course subject to renegoti- 
ation at all times as the nature of the problem is 
better understood, but insight is the product of 
planned action, not the reverse. Contract counsel- 
ing did not originate in the learning theory labo- 
ratory nor is ‘it exclusively applicable to behavior 
therapy. Yet one cannot really make contracts 
about anything except behavior, and rewards and 
punishments based on contract performance are 
clearly implied. So contract counseling must be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive description of behavior 
therapy, especially when the reinforcement tech- 
niques are explicitly included in the contracts. 

A very natural corollary of contract counseling 
for clients is Personal Development Contracts for 
staff (26). In effect these are personalized job de- 
scriptions negotiated between staff supervisors 
and their subordinates, reviewed, and if need be 
revised, every month or two. They take the place 
of the more customary, awkward, and sterile an- 
nual reviews for employees. They provide rele- 
vant, vital and documented communication as to 
what each staff member can be expected to do. 
These contracts should be written in communica- 
tion with all levels of staff; reviews are generally 
most effective in the staff persons’ peer group but 


in some cases reviews should be done privately 
with the supervisor. The director’s contract 
should be reviewed by staff and by those in the 
community to whom he must answer. Aside from 
its value as a widely recognized modern manage- 
ment technique, management by objectives, this 
procedure gives the staff firsthand experience in 
contract psychology that will enhance their coun- 
seling skills. 

Similar to contract counseling is the technique 
of graded privilege and responsibility (G.P.R.) 
based on the client’s success in meeting treatment 
commitments. Perhaps the best known example of 
this technique is the Ward 206 experience de- 
scribed by Glasser (19). Ward 206 was populated 
by chronic veterans who had failed to respond to 
other active treatment programs for years. Levels 
of privilege and concomitant responsibility were 
established on Ward 206; previously unmotivated 
patients began to try earning higher ward status 


‘which ultimately led to trial visits and even lasting 


discharges for a substantial proportion of these 
otherwise hopeless cases. The G.P.R. techniques 
obviously include positive and negative reinforce- 
ment and punishment so it clearly belongs in the 
sphere of behaviorism. Token economy programs 
are a variation of this that fits the laboratory 
model even closer because tokens can generally be 
given to clients more immediately than can new 
privileges; the promptness of rewards and -pun- 
ishments is a major consideration in effective be- 
havioral therapy. 

As clients achieve higher G.P.R. status they 
should usually be given more responsibility for the 
total treatment program. They can assist new or 
less capable clients as sponsors in the program, 
help the illiterate prepare their budgets (see be- 
low) and treatment contracts, serve as assistants 
to staff in ancillary therapy activities and counsel- 
ing groups, and, perhaps, most important, partici- 
pate in staff meetings where training and decision- 
making occur. Many people, the poor especially, 
have little experience in leadership and decision- 
making. Like everyone they have had opportu- 
nities for leadership but did not recognize or for 
other reasons failed to capitalize these opportu- 
nities with resulting ego impoverishments. Day 
treatment and residential programs particularly 
lend themselves to G.P.R. techniques although 
with suitable modifications these techniques are 
equally effective in family life and other natural 
or therapy group processes (3, 5, 22, 23). 

Money budgets and time budgets are detailed, 
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written plans of how money and time are to be 
spent. Disorganized people may not be able to 
plan more than a day or an hour ahead, but with 
improvement, plans can extend a week to years 
in the future. Such planning strengthens self- 
improvement programs, especially if reinforced 
by positive and aversive consequences. Budgeting 
structures and reinforces behavior. It encourages 
personal responsibility for self-improvement. be- 
cause these are the clients’ own plans. It helps 
others in the family or other functioning groups 
to integrate their behavior, encouraging them also 
to structure their behavior more responsibly. 
Time budgets, especially, provide therapists with 
valuable information about clients at a glance, 
often suggesting beneficial changes of the daily 
program which might otherwise be easily over- 
looked. It is a simple device with much therapeutic 
potential for clients of all degrees of wealth and 
education, particularly valuable in medication 
clinics for chronic cases with whom one cannot 
spend much time. 

A constant challenge in counseling is to dis- 
cover more precisely the sources of the problems 
that clients bring. This is no less true in behavior- 
oriented counseling, although this might not be 
apparent in the familiar stereotypes of behavior- 
ism. From the beginning one structures the ther- 
apy in terms of the data at hand; active treatment 
is not delayed because the case is not fully under- 
stood. The necessary additional data most reliably 
emerge from the process of defining problem be- 
haviors, establishing corrective action contracts 
with as many as possible of those involved in the 
case (the treament team includes staff and signifi- 
cant others), observing results and appropriately 
revising the treatment program. This process is 
usually self-propelling as the various persons in- 
volved contribute interest, motivation, and con- 
tract proposals, but at times there may be lulls in 
the proceedings or premature termination may be 
considered. A stimulant to counseling at such 
times is the Responsibility Inventory, (17) an ex- 
haustive list of possible responsibilities. Clients 
review the list, decide which responsibilities are 
presently fulfilled and what behaviors need to be 
added to achieve acceptable performance. These 
new behavior commitments should be incorpo- 
rated in the time and money budgets to strengthen 
their implementation. In fact, the Responsibility 
Inventory is very useful for determining when 
termination should occur. It leaves the client with 
a good assessment of his needs for future growth, 


encourages him to implement this on his own 
initiative, and provides a way for him to assess 
his future treatment needs. Sometimes a Termina- 
tion Contract can be written with clients, based on 
data from the Responsibility Inventory. 

Homework assignments for each participant in 
the counseling should be agreed upon at each 
meeting. This procedure puts responsibility for 
cure clearly on the side of the client and his sig- 
nificant others in concrete, readily verifiable ways. 
Counseling staff acts mostly as consultants, eag- 
erly available to clients who want to work in self- 
improvement, spending minimal time with those 
who do not. This stance by treatment staff respon- 
sibly befits its duty to the taxpayers, to deliver 
the best possible results per dollar spent. Con- 
structively motivated clients are given enthusi- 
astic attention; the unmotivated are ignored as 
much as possible. 

It is commonly thought that involuntary treat- 
ment cannot succeed, raising an issue that is 
philosophical rather than scientific because the 
facts do not support that contention (12, 13, 16, 
20, 21). Even without the evidence of effective in- 
voluntary treatment in detention and the enforced 
indoctrination of prisoners of war, we can say 
that hardly anyone comes to counseling simply 
because he wants to be more responsible. Almost 
all clients are driven to counseling by a combina- 
tion of dysphoric internal coercion and environ- 
mental pressure. Rarely does treatment begin 
voluntarily, but frequently involuntary treatment 
becomes a solid cooperative enterprise when cli- 
ents see clearly what changes are needed and have 
a workable plan to achieve these changes. As good 
results emerge in the counseling positive motiva- 
tion multiplies, and, after a successful termi- 
nation, continues to reinforce the new behaviors 
developed. 

I will assert from clinical experience that un- 
employment is a major cause of personality prob- 
lems in poverty areas just as it is with the affluent 
and retired populations in general. Providing use- 
ful work for clients is powerful treatment that is 
best not solely left in the hands of private or pub- 
lic employment agencies. This is not to say that 
full employment efforts should be duplicated by 
correctional facilities however. Everywhere there 
are things that need to be done, abundantly so in 
poverty areas. Lack of money to pay for needed 
services should not prevent the doing, especially 
by clients who have the time and need the experi- 
ence for purposes of growth. This is a way clients 
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can repay the community for clinic services and 
build the clinic’s image as a constructive force in 
the community. Clients will receive important 
exercise of mind and body and a sense of useful- 
ness so essential to mental health, developing good 
employment habits for later paying jobs and 
establishing a work record and work references 
for future employment applications. Therapists 
can insist that clients be employed for pay or as 
volunteers as part of the corrective contracts if 
the clinic develops voluntary job opportunities 
with local employers who agree to train and 
supervise the workers in cooperation with the 
clinic. Is this behavioral counseling or social 
work? Community facilities should be ready to 
fill in the gaps of needed services if the corrective 
potential is substantial. When one sees firsthand 
the remarkable personality improvements fre- 
quently resulting from this procedure, it has to 
rate high as therapy. A behavioral orientation in 
counseling leads quickly to invention of such pro- 
grams because unemployment is sick behavior. 
Certainly family counseling is not a behaviorist 
invention, yet involvement of family or signifi- 
cant persons in the client’s life is especially impor- 
tant in the behavioral orientation because these 
significant others are likely more aware of the 
client’s problem behaviors than is the client him- 
self. Failure to involve these persons can easily 
lead to their unwitting sabotage of the counseling, 
while gaining their intelligent participation 
strengthens it 24 hours per day (15). By now it 
is axiomatic that significant others also have prob- 
lem behaviors of much significance to the identi- 
fied client and the community, so family counsel- 
ing is particularly valuable because it reaches so 
many people at one time. Clients who do not have 
participating family members can be provided 


“community sponsors” from among responsible 


clients, former clients, or other volunteers who 
are willing to attend counseling meetings and look 
in on the client’s life away from the clinic. In 
short the behaviorist focus forces us to look for 
objective data on client behavior where it can be 
found and to develop a reinforcement network, 
a treatment team in the community. Requiring 
clients to participate in organized community 
groups (churches, clubs, etc.) will help to expand 
the treatment team, to decrease the expenditure 
of treatment resources by the clinic and 
strengthen the clinic’s ties with the community. 
Behavioral therapy is like good child-rearing 
procedure in most respects. Clients can apply 


their counseling experiences at home with the 
children. Sound structuring of family life, by it- 
self, relieves many ills (25). 


Confrontation of Passivity 


Like family counseling confrontation tech- 
niques are not original with behaviorism and yet 
are essential to it because of the objective be- 
havioral focus. A most constant challenge is the 
pervasive passivity of some clients, especially 
those from lower socioeconomic levels. This is not 
to say that most are passive people because im- 
pulsive and destructive action is common enough 
among our clients, but when it comes to looking 
at problems, discussing them, and seeking con- 
structive alternatives, massive passivity is the 
classic dynamic to be found, sometimes embel- 
lished with various physical or mental symptoms, 
but often quite starkly plain. The causes of this 
syndrome are probably multiple and as yet ob- 
scure to scientific explication, but treatment can- 
not wait for the ultimate etiological answers. 

Undoubtedly lack of verbal facility is part of 
the problem, but we know too well that our more 
facile (intellectual) clients may resist responsible 
insight very effectively. Fortunately actions speak 
louder than words, so behavior therapy is often 
the best communication procedure. Techniques 
like time budgets, contracts, and responsibility in- 
ventories make illiteracy an additional handicap 
but not an insurmountable one because significant 
others can be enlisted to help, thus building the 
client’s level of involvement with others. The 
stimulus of these exercises can actually raise the 
literacy level of clients in a few weeks; some 
eventually go back to school with a positive atti- 
tude. Skilled teachers, paid or volunteer, can be 
great assets to the clinic staff; learning to read 
and write is very gratifying to illiterate clients. 

Another possible reason for passivity is a sense 
of impotence in life, the habitual expectation of 
failure, a chronic hopelessness prevalent among 
disillusioned people. Careful structuring of treat- 
ment, utilizing the behavioral principles of succes- 
sive approximation (dividing the training goals 
into small steps) can practically guarantee the ex- 
perience of success by clients, if they can be per- 
suaded to try. It is the initial resistance to effort 
that is such a serious obstacle of counseling. Some 
will respond to displays of kindness and sincere 
interest by staff; some will be inspired by reason- 
able discussions of their problems, including good 
advice and specific instructions; some will catch 
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the spirit of self-improvement in a program that 
utilizes G.P.R. techniques; but many will need 
aversive experiences in counseling before serious 
engagement occurs. 

Allowing clients to be unproductive in counsel- 
ing is bad for the morale of the client himself, the 
other clients, staff and the community at large. 
Ordinarily productive treatment contracts can be 
worked out with clients and their significant 
others without special demandingness from the 
counselor. However, at times the counselor will 
need to remind the client of unhappy conse- 
quences that will follow from unproductive coun- 
seling. Sometimes the counselor must mobilize 
pressure from the spouse, employer, parole officer, 
conservator, or guardian to motivate the treat- 
ment. The client’s consent for consultation with 
these significant others should be obtained as 
early as possible in the treatment. Therapeutic 
effort depends on emotional involvement in the 
treatment; negative emotions of clients are not as 
gratifying to the narcissism of the counselor as 
positive ones, but they can be even more instru- 
mental for cure and frequently are a necessary 
thing in counseling as psychoanalytic experience 
has shown. The client is expected to make at least 
a minimal commitment for corrective action for 
each identified problem behavior. Complementary 
commitments from significant others should be 
obtained as much as possible because concerted 
action strengthens the training in geometric pro- 
portions. 

With the establishment of a sound training 
contract the counseling task becomes wise ad- 
ministration and revision of the contract. Indi- 
vidualized positive and aversive reinforcements 
are included in the contract; they also need regu- 
lar review to assure effectiveness because what 
may be motivating to clients one week may not be 
motivating the next. The evaluation of results at 
each counseling session provides the new data 
which clarifies the true nature of the problem and 
indicates contract modifications, a psychodynamic 
process familiar to experienced counselors of all 
theoretical persuasions (2). This explicit struc- 
turing of the treatment readily exposes patho- 
logical passivity which will require a better defi- 
nition of the problem, better corrective commit- 
ments and better reinforcement procedures. 

There are some reinforcement procedures that 
are particularly useful in group therapy, includ- 
ing family and therapeutic community meetings, 
when clients refuse to acknowledge problem be- 


haviors or to negotiate corrective contracts. Be- 
fore taking special aversive action in such cases, 
one should confront the client calmly and accu- 
rately to avoid unnecessary escalation. It might 
be a natural impulse to exclude the uncooperative 
client from the group at such times, but usually 
such exclusion will not be aversive and will in 
fact reward the client for his intransigence; 
hence, the need for other tactics. Sometimes as- 
signment of uninspiring extra duties can be 
made until the impasse is breached. Temporary 
demotion to a lower G.P.R. level may also be used, 
cautiously because some clients will like the idea 
of lesser expectations. In both of these cases, care 
must be taken to avoid interrupting other thera- 
peutically potent activities because of the added 
aversive assignments. At times this issue must be 
compromised, however rationing smokes and giv- 
ing meals a bite at a time for good performance 
have also been effectively done. When clients go to 
sleep during meetings or do not listen or respond 
appropriately, they may be required to stand up 
for a suitable time. When this minor discomfort 
and embarrassment do not suffice, corner-standing 
may be considered. The client is instructed to 
stand facing a corner of the room, to cool off, and 
to think about a corrective plan of action, and to 
return to his place in the group when he is ready 
to make corrective commitments acceptable to the 
group. The client may need to be forcibly placed 
in the corner by members of the group who have 
been trained to do this safely and therapeutically 
under direct supervision of staff; these members 
remain with the client to see that he stands cor- 
rectly, to see that he understands correctly the 
problem to be confronted, and to assure him of his 
ability to solve the problem if he will try. Those 
physically unable to stand in the corner may be 
seated there. This procedure gives physical con- 
tact and extra attention to the client that may 
make it more pleasant than aversive to some; 
therefore it will not be effective in all cases but 
has proved to be the turning point in counseling 
for many. It is especially valuable to the morale 
of the group to see that resistance is not tolerated 
indefinitely and can usually be dealt with firmly 
in the situation. 

Although aversive reinforcement can be effec- 
tive and is frequently necessary, positive rein- 
forcement is preferable for several reasons. Lab- 
oratory evidence strongly favors positive re- 
inforcement and training. Unnecessary coercion 
is repugnant to staff, clients, and the taxpaying 
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community. A positive, friendly atmosphere in 
treatment programs is unquestionably desirable. 
Curiously, even benevolent people tend to take for 
granted the good things they experience day after 
day. The use of firm measures against irre- 
sponsible behavior demands in fairness that re- 
sponsible behavior be acknowledged with at least 
equal vigor. Sound behavior training (for patho- 
logical passivity most particularly) includes sys- 
tems for ensuring that clients are praised and 
rewarded for good performance. This principle 
can be established with staff if program supervi- 
sors practice it with subordinate staff and require 
them in turn to include appropriate praise of cli- 
ents in therapy procedures. Behaviorally struc- 
tured counseling lends itself nicely to this because 
individual and group counseling meetings are in 
large part reviews of existing training contracts. 
Each item well-performed can be positively 
noticed by the counselor with little effort. Further 
reinforcement for this would be counting and 
charting positive and negative confrontations in 
each meeting so the counselor and clients are con- 
stantly aware of this otherwise elusive, critical 
factor. Frequent appropriate praise and other re- 
wards for good performance will substantially re- 
duce the amount of aversive activity necessary to 
keep training productive. 

Thus while the versatile community psychi- 
atrist must be adept in structuring positive rein- 
forcement into his programs, he is willing and 
able to be aversive in the pursuit of therapeutic 
progress. 


Case Report I 


This 20-year-old divorced male was referred by 
the Probation Department after he was revoked for 
escaping from the county jail. He has been stealing 
since age 5, including robbery; other convictions include 
incorrigibility, drunk driving, battery, for a total of 11 
convictions. He has never sustained legitimate employ- 
ment. He has broken his hands from hitting walls when 
angry and made several suicide attempts while sepa- 
rated from his wife. 

Before accepting this client, we had a special confer- 
ence with the judge to be certain that he would support 
the therapeutic needs of the client for return to jail 
when the client might stop working in the Program. The 
court order was tailored to the procedures of our Pro- 
gram. Meanwhile the client was not accepted in the 
program until he was using time budgets in jail and 
completed Part I of the Responsibility Inventory. As 
expected, he tested our limits at every point. When ac- 
cepted in the program, he continued living in the jail, 
coming to the Program from the jail each day. His 
first contracts were to correct his habit of “conning” 
people into sympathy for him daily and his temper 
outbursts whenever frustrated, a behavior occurring 
twice a day. In a month he had stopped trying to get 
sympathy and his temper flared only once a week; at 
this time he was transferred from jail to the convales- 
cent hospital where our clients live when they have no 
home of their own. Because of an incident in which he 


smoked marihuana and cut his wrist in anger at his ex- 
wife and repeated lies, he was required to spend the 
entire Christmas holidays at the convalescent hospital; 
at that point his option was return to jail after any 
more infractions or to put himself in good standing in 
the Program by helping the hospital staff to provide a 
cheery Christmas to the elderly patients at the hospital 
who had no place to go. He passed this critical test 
superbly and began to be a leader in the Program. The 
next month he was beaten up by his ex-wife’s boy friend 
who was laying in wait for him on a pass. Although his 
pride was hurt and he was shocked at his ex-wife’s 
vindictiveness, he calmly reported the incident to au- 
thorities and continued his responsibilities in the Pro- 
gram. The next month his girl friend had a miscarriage 
and he telephoned his counselor in a panic; by the time 
the counselor could call him back, he had planned what 
to do and was implementing his plan. The next month 
he forced one of the nurses to kiss him; we learned that 
the nurses had been fiirting with him for weeks and he 
expected approval for his actions, but he accepted with 
grace a serious reprimand for his actions. 

This man is now working on a contract about his 
pouting and sulking when things don’t go his way. He 
writes his own contracts and time budgets with minimal 
assistance from his counselor and is the most dependable 
client leader at the hospital. He appears capable of com- 
pleting the Program successfully in a total of 9 months. 


Case II 


This 20-year-old single male was referred to our Pro- 
gram after five violations of his current probation. At 
age 14 he was first put on probation because of repeated 
runaways, school problems, stealing. After a hit and run 
at age 17 he was put on probation again. The next 
year he was convicted of possession of marihuana, and 
at age 19 for possession of “whites.” Later that year 
he was arrested for disturbing the peace while intoxi- 
cated. His third “dirty” urine test precipitated his re- 
ferral to Day Treatment where his mother hoped he 
would learn to accept rules. 

His father died when he was 6 years old. At age 7 
he was unconscious for a week after being hit by a car. 
He began disruptive behavior in school in the 7th grade 
and has not been steadily employed. He takes drugs 
when he feels lonely or rejected. 

At the time of admission this man was living with a 
lady 8 years older who refused to cooperate in the Pro- 
gram. We therefore required him to live at our con- 
valescent hospital. It is important that the Program is 
carried out evenings and weekends through the support 
of significant others. Frequent family counseling is re- 
quired; if a client has no available significant others, 
we find volunteers who will work with him at home. 

His passive-aggressive character structure required 
treatment contracts on several matters: discontinuation 
of resort to illicit drugs, of destructive and/or abusive 
temper outbursts, of passive resistence to the Program, 
and of lying; correcting his alienation through respon- 
sible involvement with others. 

After 2 months in the Program it was apparent that 
the client was involved only superficially, constantly in 
minor trouble and never assuming responsible leader- 
ship. A surprise urine test proved what we had sus- 
pected, continued illicit drug use, whereupon we applied 
to the probation officer for a week’s confinement in the 
county jail. Curiously, therapeutic detention is against 
the policy of the Probation Department, but the officer 
agreed to help us file the necessary pone. So the cli- 
ent’s counselor took him to court. The judge not only 
ordered the jailing but also specifically modified the 
probation to fit the needs of the Program. (It is prefer- 
able that a specific court order be obtained before ad- 
mission to the Program.) 

Following his return from jail, the client’s attitude 
has been much more positive. The frequency and sever- 
ity of his offenses in the Program are much reduced, 
but, more important, he now cheerfully volunteers to 
help less capable clients and ably fulfills leadership 
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roles. This therapeutic detention was especially effec- 
tive because he had spent enough time in the Program 
to appreciate its attractive qualities, the fun and the 
‘ possibility of learning to live more meaningfully. His 
: time in jail also helped to motivate other clients in the 
Ks Program, not just those on probation, but other clients 
and staff; it underlined the seriousness of life and the 
need to make good use of our freedom and resources. 
We are now hopeful that this client can successfully 
3 complete the Program. Graduation requires that a client 
P be living in the community, handling his responsibilities 
= well and employed full time as a volunteer or in a re- 
munerative job. 


Discussion 
‘ In past years close cooperation between county 
4 mental health programs and their respective pro- 
bation departments has been limited by a number 
of rather basic problems. Among these are: 

(1) The issue of involuntary treatment. 

(2) Problems of confidentiality. 

(3) Poor communication by mental health serv- 
ices with other agencies aside from the confidenti- 
ality issue. 

(4) Esoteric treatment approaches not readily 
understandable and of doubtful relevance to the 
issues faced by courts of law. 

We submit that none of these issues is insur- 
mountable, granted a mental health service that 
recognizes a responsibility to serve the socio- 
pathic half of the psychopathologic population. 
Unfortunately the vast majority of mental health 
professionals have never worked in corrections; 
this glaring gap in mental health training pro- 
grams needs to be closed if the professions con- 
tinue to claim expertise in the understanding of 
human nature and human problems. Also the vast 
majority are deeply imbued with philosophic 
biases about the proper place of authority in life 
generally and treatment particularly; these anti- 
authoritarian biases have no scientific basis what- 
soever and in fact much elaborate theorizing is 
required to explain away the substantial contrary 
evidence. Hopefully in time these defects can be 
overcome, especially now that the mental health 
enterprise is highly committed to community 
mental health, a challenge that will surely purge 
many unrealistic attitudes. 

Rare indeed is the person who comes to treat- 
ment simply because he wants to be a better per- 
son. Almost all are driven into treatment by pain- 
ful feelings, by concerns about loss of relatives, 
or friends, or employment, or freedom. We are 
not impressed by the superficial difference be- 
tween clients coerced into treatment by law en- 
forcement and those coerced by other threats of 
loss. We depend upon the probation office to ar- 


range a few day’s therapeutic detention for pro- 
bation clients whose motivation is flagging; so far 
this procedure has been consistently therapeutic. 

Almost all nonorganic pathology begins with 
and perpetrates a lie, hence the emphasis on open- 
ness in RDTP. Clients first show their willingness 
to give up mendacity by officially authorizing staff 
to communicate with significant others (including 
the court and other involved agencies). Probation 
officers, welfare workers, conservators and others 
are regular participants in our therapy groups. 
Contrary to some expectations this participation 
enhances rather than inhibiting therapeutic com- 
munication. Sullen withdrawn clients are the ex- 
ception here. 

Those persons and agencies for whom we have 
authorization for consultation (usually all signifi- 
cant ones) receive written progress reports at 
least monthly, listing the problem behaviors 
identified in each case and numerical measure- 
ments of progress on each behavior. Ninety-nine 
percent of authorized inquiries are answered 
within 2 days, most within 2 hours. A responsible 
treatment program is responsive. 

Although all known theories and modalities of 
treatment are utilized in RDTP, one way or an- 
other, the definition of client problems in mea- 
surable behavioral terms translates our activity 
into an understandable language that transcends 
cultural boundaries. Perhaps more important, this 
procedure puts us on a scientific footing which the 
mental health professions have always endorsed 
but implemented much less often. A scientific 
basis should resolve many of the troublesome con- 
troversies in our field, ere long. 

The Riverside Day Treatment Program is far 
from perfect; its results seldom approach the 
miraculous. The wonder is that clients can achieve 
solid personality growth in a program that some 
would call moralistic, coercive, unprotective and 
simplistic. Yet, they are. 


Conclusion 


Behaviorism broadly defined has substantial 
potential as a supplement to usual correctional 
counseling procedures. A variety of specific tech- 
niques have been described and two cases man- 
aged in our Day Treatment Program presented. 
Hopefully, application of behavioral principles 
can make the necessary punitive aspects of cor- 
rections a truly beneficial training experience for 
correctional clients. Punishment does not have to 
be negative or destructive! 
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Diversion Programming in Criminal Justice: 
The Case of Minnesota 


By JOE HUDSON, PH.D., BURT GALAWAY, WILLIAM HENSCHEL, JAY LINDGREN, AND JON PENTON* 


role of diversionary programs have long oc- 

cupied a central place in the administration 
of criminal law. Increasingly, however, these con- 
cepts are being systematically linked and formally 
structured at various points in the contemporary 
administration of criminal justice. Any attempt 
at developing nontraditional program alternatives 
within a criminal justice system will inevitably 
deal with the issue of the discretionary authority 
held by public officials in that system, especially 
in terms of the variety of ways such authority 


T's USE of discretionary authority and the 
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can be used to divert out of the system those indi- 
viduals implicated in it. Discretionary authority 
exists whenever the effective limits on the powers 
of a public official leaves that individual free to 
make a choice among possible courses of action 
or inaction and all of the criminal statutes calling 
for sanctions can be altered or nullified by the ap- 
plication of any one of several sets of discretion- 
ary power—the discretion of the police not to 


-arrest, the discretion of the prosecutor not to 


prosecute, the discretion of the judge to rule in 
favor of suspended sentence or probation, the dis- 
cretion of the parole board to release prior to the 
completion of a full sentence.! 

The formal diversion of offenders has recently 
been popularized by the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 


1 Kenneth Culp Davis, Discretionary Justice: A Preliminary Inquiry. 


‘Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971, pp. 4-18. 
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tice. That Commission recommended, ‘the early 
identification and diversion to other community 
resources of those offenders in need of treatment, 
for whom full criminal disposition does not ap- 
pear required.? As compared to the informal na- 
ture of prior diversionary attempts, the contem- 
porary use of the term refers to some form of 
structured and formal intervention into the crimi- 
nal justice process as a result of which the indi- 
vidual is referred for treatment or supervision to 
a community agency which is at least partially 
outside of traditional criminal justice establish- 
ments. 

Two ways in which the term “diversion” is used 
can be identified: The first is “true” diversion in 
which any direct action on the part of a criminal 
justice official is avoided except that of referring 
the individual for some kind of action to agencies 
outside of the criminal justice system. If true di- 
version occurs, the individual is clearly placed 
outside of the official realm of the justice system 
and is immune from receiving any of the system 
labels. Examples of true diversion programs are 
those involving special categories of offenders 
such as drunks, addicts, and the mentally ill who 
are diverted from processing in the criminal jus- 
tice system as a result of transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of public health authorities.* The initial con- 
cept of the juvenile court is an example of true 
diversion from the criminal justice system for a 
special class of offenders.+ 

The second, and more common, use of the term 
“diversion” refers to minimizing the offender’s 
penetration of the juvenile or criminal justice 
systems. By this definition any action short of 
serving a full sentence in a correctional institu- 
tion can be regarded as diversionary. To a great 
extent, the distinction between true and partial 
diversion programs corresponds to diversion prior 
to conviction as compared to postconviction diver- 
sion programs. 

A primary rationale for the development of di- 
version programs comes from labeling theory 
in the hypothesis that a self-fulfilling prophecy 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 134. 

8 See: Diversion From the Criminal Justice System, National Insti- 
Washington, D.C.; U8, Government Printing Omer 
- Anthony Platt, The Child Savers. Chicago: Aline, 1969. 
® The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 


tion of Justice, Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 


oa Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, pp. 


may be set in motion as a result of labeling per- 
sons as deviant—individuals stigmatized as delin- 
quent or criminal become, at least to some extent, 
what they are said to be.® A direct corollary of 
this argument is that the further a person pro- 
ceeds through the sequence of stages within the 
juvenile or criminal justice systems—from appre- 
hension to confinement—the greater the prob- 
ability of psychological and social damage accru- 
ing to that individual and the higher the probabil- 
ity of becoming further implicated in the system 
in the future. In short, the criminal justice and 
juvenile justice systems are viewed as brutalizing, 
corrupt, and ineffective in achieving the espoused 
goals of either “controlling” or “rehabilitating” 
deviant behavior and structured ways of funnel- 
ing out of the system are held to be desirable. 

Problems and issues in operationalizing the 
concept of diversion will be analyzed in this article 
in relationship to several projects currently exist- 
ing in Minnesota. These projects will be discussed 
in relation to diversion at the level of the police, 
the pretrial level, the level of the court, and the 
level of the parole board. Each of these programs 
will be viewed in relation to the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) How is diversion operationalized and as- 
sured? Included here are questions about what the 
nature of the diversionary process is and specifi- 
cally what the individual is diverted from. 

(2) How is discretion operationalized? Specifi- 
cally, who has authority to make diversionary de- 
cisions and on what basis are these decisions 
made? 

(3) To what is the offender diverted? Specifi- 
cally, what program components are utilized to 
provide services to the diverted offender and also 
insure a reasonable level of public protection? 


Police Level Diversion 


One of the more widely accepted and imple- 
mented recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice has been the establishment of youth 
service bureaus to divert youth out of the juvenile 
justice system. The Commission recommended the 
expanded use of community agencies for dealing 
with delinquents nonjudicially and close to where 
they live*® and suggested that a primary function 
of youth service bureaus would be individually 
tailored work with troublemaking youth. These 
services would be under the bureau’s direct con- 
trol either through purchase or by voluntary 
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agreement with other community organizations. 
Thus, the President’s Commission saw the bureaus 
as central coordinators of all community services 
for young people as well as providing services 
lacking in the community, especially ones de- 
signed for less seriously delinquent juveniles. 

The White Bear Lake Youth Resource Bureau 
has been providing services to youth for 3 years. 
Four assumptions are central to this program: 
(1) Formal contact with the juvenile justice sys- 
tem is more harmful than helpful to the majority 
of young people. (2) Many of the behaviors bring- 
ing youth before juvenile courts (such as incorri- 
gibility, run away, drug offenses, petty theft) 
indicate that the youth and their families can 
benefit more from social services than court proc- 
essing. (3) Social services will be more effectively 
and efficiently utilized when located in the com- 
munity being served. (4) Services of the Youth 
Services Bureau will be more economical than ex- 
isting institutions of the juvenile justice system. 

While the President’s Commission perceived 
youth service bureaus as potentially providing 
services to all young people in a community, the 
primary aim of these programs was that of di- 
verting youth from the juvenile justice system. 
One of the major issues in operationalizing the 
concept of diversion in such programs is deter- 
mining whether the program is in fact diverting 
youth who, if it were not for the agency, would be 
caught up in the juvenile justice system or 
whether the agency is primarily providing a gen- 
eralized special service to youth who, even without 
its service, would have a low probability of having 
contact with the juvenile justice system. One way 
to assess the extent to which these programs di- 
vert youngsters from the juvenile justice sys- 
tem is to examine the referral source. If referrals 
are coming predominantly from the police or ju- 
venile court, the implication is that youth service 
bureaus are diverting from the usual juvenile jus- 
tice institutions. During 3 years of operation, the 
White Bear Lake program received 3,350 refer- 
rals. The largest number of these were self-refer- 
rals (2,085 or 62 percent), followed by 504 (15 
percent) direct police referrals, 218 (7 percent) 
referrals from parents, 188 (6 percent) from 
schools, and approximately 335 (10 percent) were 
referred from a variety of other sources—clergy, 
physicians, relatives, friends, and social agencies. 

An examination of the reasons for referral to 
this program further illustrates the difficulty of 
establishing its diversionary nature. The major 


referral reason (64 percent) was for employment 
or job related problems while 17 percent of the re- 
ferrals were for reasons which could, conceivably, 
have led to juvenile court involvement, including 
drug related reasons (5 percent), juvenile status 
offenses (5 percent), and criminal behavior (8 
percent). 

The argument could be made that the agency 
is intervening on a preventive level in dealing 
with the problems of youngsters before they be- 
come involved in the juvenile justice system. 
There are, however, two major problems with 
this argument. One is that it treats the concepts 
of diversion and prevention as synonymous. 
Clearly, however, this contradicts the original con- 
cept of the youth service bureau which, while it 
included preventive components, was to be dis- 
tinguished from other wideranging delinquency 
prevention programs. Secondly, a position that 
the YSB prevents youngsters that would other- 


‘wise get caught up in the criminal justice system 


from entering the system is difficult to evaluate 
without a research design that raises serious ethi- 
cal, program, and public relations problems. For 
example, the random assignment of youngsters 
to the program. 

How is discretion exercised in referrals re- 
ceived from the police? In this jurisdiction the ju- 
venile division of the police department has the 
discretionary authority for the disposition of each 
case. At the same time, while the police exercise 
discretion in the decision to refer or not, the 
youth and his parents also exercise discretion 
around accepting the referral or the alternative 
of juvenile court processing. The program im- 
poses two conditions on all referrals: The referral 
must be acceptable to the young person and his 
parents and they must agree to cooperate with 
the bureau staff. 

The White Bear program is advised by an 18- 
member board with 50 percent youth representa- 
tion; the adult members of the board are repre- 
sentatives of diverse community interests. Staff 
services are provided by six salaried staff (four 
part-time plus two contracted family counselors) 
and 30 volunteers. 

A job placement program is one of the major 
services provided by the program. While this 
service is available to all youth in the service area 
of the bureau, a special emphasis is placed on find- 
ing jobs for youngsters experiencing difficulty 
with the law on the assumption that employment 


‘will be a major factor in decreasing their delin- 
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quency. Group, individual, and family counseling 
services are also offered; a drop-in center provides 
youth with a positive relationship with adults and 
is a place where disenchanted and troubled youth 
cen be directed into other helping resources. Fi- 
nally, the bureau accepts the responsibility for 
acting as a catalyst in the formation of youth re- 
sources not available in the community. The pro- 
gram has been active in establishing two emer- 
gency shelter homes which are used by the police 
to temporarily house youth that are experiencing 
family problems. These emergency shelters divert 
youth out of the county detention center. Coun- 
seling services to youth in the shelter homes are 
provided by the bureau; the counseling services 
and shelter homes have prevented 95 percent of 
the cases who have entered the homes from enter- 
ing court. From its own followup, the bureau has 
determined that 95 percent of the referrals re- 
ceived from the police during its first year of op- 
eration were able to complete a full year after 
their initial contact with the program without 
further difficulty with the law. 


Pretrial Diversion 


From the perspective of the accused, the public 
criminal trial may be understood as one status 
degradation ceremony’ in a series of such cere- 
monies which begin at the time of contact with 
the police and terminate with the completion of 
the criminal penalty. Labeling theorists suggest 
that such ceremonies have important consequences 
for the deviant’s concept of self and the manner 
in which he is defined by the community. Avoid- 
ing the ceremony of a criminal trial, as may occur 
in pretrial diversion, should reduce the negative 
effects of stigmatization. In short, pretrial diver- 
sion involves a decision not to prosecute an ar- 
restee on the condition that the arrestee does 
something in return, such as completing a reha- 
bilitation program. 

Efforts to divert arrested and charged defend- 
ants out of the criminal justice system prior to 
the ceremony of a public trial have become in- 
creasingly popular since the development in 1968 
of the Manhattan Court Employment Project.* 
This project has served as a model for a large 
number of pretrial diversion projects around the 
country, many of whom were initially funded as 
manpower projects by the U.S. Department of 

7 Harold Garfinkel, “Conditions of Successful Degradation Cere- 
monies,” American J of Sociology, 61, 1956, pp. 420-424. 


8 “Programs in Criminal Justice Reform,” Vera Institute of Justice 
Ten Year Report 1961-1971, May 1972. 


Labor. One of these early projects is the Opera- 
tion de Novo program situated in Minneapolis. 

This project has been developed to test three 
questions: (1) Will a 6-month diversion from 
criminal prosecution to manpower training, em- 
ployment, vocational or educational counseling be 
sufficient to effectively limit future involvement 
with the criminal justice system? (2) Is there 
value in using paraprofessional line staff within 
such a program? (3) Can a pretrial diversion pro- 
gram operate at less cost with equal or greater 
benefits as compared to the traditional court-cor- 
rection system? 

Operation de Novo diverts adult defendants 
from both felony and misdemeanor courts as well 
as juveniles in the 16 to 18 year age range from 
juvenile court. In 1973, 68 felony defendants, 394 
misdemeanor defendants, and 954 juveniles were 
diverted to Operation de Novo. This constitutes 
approximately 5 percent of all criminal (felony 
and misdemeanor) cases handled in the county 
during the year. Demographic characteristics of 
persons diverted reveal a pattern of about 30 per- 
cent female; approximately 37 percent members 
of minority groups, 65 percent in the 18 to 21 year 
age range; 51 percent who have not completed 
high school; and 50 percent of the total volume 
of enrollees who are unemployed at the time of 
admission to the program. 

If defendants who are diverted to Operation de 
Novo make a satisfactory adjustment, charges 
against them are dropped and they avoid the stig- 
matization of formal court processing. Although 
charges might possibly be dropped or the defend- 
ant acquitted without de Novo’s intervention, this 
is unlikely as over 90 percent of all defendants in 
the county courts plead guilty and of the 10 per- 
cent who go to trial, 90 percent are convicted. 

The exercise of discretion in Operation de Novo 
is a complex process involving the de Novo staff, 
the county prosecutor, and judge. Two project 
screeners review all arrest and court lists to de- 
termine if defendants fall within the target popu- 
lation (i.e., are unemployed or underemployed at 
the time of arrest, charged with nonviolent of- 
fenses, and are not diagnosed as mentally ill or 
chronically addicted to drugs or alcohol). Screen- 
ers seek out potential clients to interview prior to 
arraignment hearings for purposes of assessing 
the defendant’s motivation for self-improvement. 
If the defendant, whom the project wishes to ac- 
cept, is charged with a misdemeanor, the prose- 
cutor is approached; if the prosecutor agrees to 
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placement in the program, the court is then moved 
for a 6-month continuance without a plea. Because 
of the more serious nature of felonies and gross 
misdemeanor offenses, procedures in district court 
differ slightly from those in the municipal court. 
The staff screener interviews the defendant be- 
tween the time of appearance in the lower court 
and the time he is bound over to the district court. 
If this initial interview indicates technical eligibil- 
ity and motivation, a comprehensive report simi- 
lar to the presentence investigation is prepared. 
This report is provided to the prosecutor and, if 
he is in agreement with the proposed diversion 
plan, the arraignment judge is petitioned for up to 
a 1-year continuance. Discretion in this project is 
exercised by project staff in deciding whether or 
not to recommend diversion, by the defendant in 
terms of accepting or rejecting the diversion op- 
tion, by the prosecutor, and finally by a judge. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of all defendants who are 
screened by the program staff are ultimately rec- 
ommended for diversion. Of these, the prosecutor 
concurs in approximately 95 percent of the cases 
- and the defendant is diverted out of court and into 
the program. 

Clients diverted into this program experience 
intensive counseling focused on work and work- 
related problems; assisting with employability is 
a major component of the project. A maximum 
caseload of 25 provides opportunity for intensive 
counseling services. A nontraditional staff includ- 
ing both professionals and paraprofessionals is an 
important ingredient of the program. Staff are 
selected with careful recognition of the value of 
many kinds of life experience, including experi- 
ence in prison. 

Community support for Operation de Novo has 
been mobilized with a widely representative gov- 
erning committee which has policy making au- 
thority. The Project board includes corporate ex- 
ecutives, members of the professions, community 
representatives, ex-offenders, representatives 
from the criminal justice system, and minority 
group members. The Board is instrumental in ex- 
erting a powerful influence in protecting the pro- 
gram in times of crises as well as dealing with 
funding agencies. Project de Novo has developed 
and maintained cooperation and credibility with 
judges, prosecutors, and the legal community by 
involving these communities in the development 

® Francis A. Tyce, ““PORT of Olmsted County, Minnesota,” Hospital 
and Community Psychiatry, 22, 3,-1971, pp. 74-78; Kenneth F. Schoen, 


“PORT: A New Concept of Community-Based Corrections,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, 36, 3, 1972, pp. 35-40. 


and inception of the program and by providing 
these officials with open and honest communica- 
tions concerning the program. If clients fail, this 


information is candidly reported to the prosecutor 


and to the court. 

Sixty-five percent of the defendants diverted to 
Operation de Novo have improved their situations 
in a satisfactory manner either by obtaining and 
holding a job or by completing an educational or 
vocational training program which has resulted 
in a dismissal of their charges. Followup inter- 
views are conducted at 3-, 6-, and 12-month inter- 
vals after a client has completed the pretrial pro- 
gram; these interviews are to secure information 
on current employment status and continued in- 
volvement in the criminal justice system. At the 3- 
month followup of 328 clients, criminal record 
checks have indicated only 13 (3.9 percent) have 
been charged with new offenses. A 6-month fol- 
lowup interview has been completed on 267 for- 
mer clients and record checks for this population 
indicate that only 4.8 percent have been charged 
with new offenses. A 1-year followup interview 
has been completed on 161 former participants 
however this information is not yet available. Cost 
benefit data have not yet been compiled; however, 
preliminary cost figures indicate that the services 


average approximately $700.00 per diverted de- 
fendant. 


Postconviction Diversion 


Residential community corrections facilities 
located within or close to the community from 
which correctional clients come are one of the 
major developments in contemporary corrections. 
When coupled with the objective of providing an 
alternative sentencing resource to prison, these 
programs divert offenders from penal incarcera- 
tion. The Probationed Offenders Rehabilitation 
and Training (PORT) Project of Olmsted County 
(Rochester, Minnesota) is one example of a 
community-based, residential program for con- 
victed felons and adjudicated delinquents which 
aims at diverting offenders from the more tradi- 
tional state prison, reformatory, and delinquency 
institutions. The program is operated as a private, 
nonprofit corporation under a board of directors 
composed of lay citizens, representatives of the 
local criminal justice system and supportive com- 
munity agencies.?. 

PORT provides the court with an open residen- 
tial facility as an alternative resource to State in- 
stitution commitment; both adult and juvenile of- 
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fenders who might otherwise be incarcerated in 
State institutions are diverted into the program. 
Referrals in lieu of violation of probation and pa- 
role are accepted directly from the local probation 
office. 

Discretion in the decision to divert to the 
PORT program is exercised by both the court 
and the program management. The sentencing 
judge has the ultimate decision on placement; 
however, admission is not a unilateral decision. 
The PORT program has autonomous authority 
to accept or reject any offender. Likewise, the in- 
dividual offender has the right to accept or reject 
the opportunity to enter the program. Therefore, 
prior to entering the program, a potential candi- 
date must agree to a contract with PORT, the pro- 
gram staff must agree to accept him, and the 
judge must agree to make participation in the 
program a condition of the probation sentence. 
Court case intake occurs during the presentence 
investigation. The prospective resident lives in 
the program for 3 weeks and then decides whether 
or not to sign a contract and enter the program. 
The contract states in specific, observable terms 
the services to be provided by PORT and commu- 
nity resources as well as individual goals to be ac- 
complished by the offender before the contract is 
completed, e.g., a vocational program, a driver’s 
license, restitution, debt repayment, etc. During 
this 3-week period, the prospective resident is in- 
terviewed by three community members of the 
admission committee, a private citizen, a psychia- 
trist, and a parole supervisor. Each has one vote 
on the decision to accept or reject. The PORT 
staff, residents in the program, and a group of 
live-in volunteers also have one collective vote 
each. If the contract is agreed to by the individual 
and if he receives four out of six screening votes, 
the individual returns to the court with a general 
evaluation and notification of acceptance to the 
program. The judge then has the option to use 
PORT as a condition of probation and as an al- 
ternative to the more traditional institutional set- 
ting. 

This program illustrates one of the difficul- 
ties in assessing the diversionary impact of a 
program operating at the court level. How can 
the fact of diversion from a State institution be 
assured? What is the basis for assuming that the 
clients would have been incarcerated in a State 
institution if PORT did not exist? Might not the 
program be diverting away from traditional pro- 
bation and providing a form of community incar- 


ceration rather than diverting from State institu- 
tions? 

On any referral situation subjectivity is in- 
volved in assessing a particular individual’s need 
for the program. For diversion to be assured, the 
judge would have to first decide to incarcerate 
while totally ignoring the possible availability of 
PORT and then allow a referral to PORT. Like- 
wise, the probation officer would follow the same 
difficult thought process with the added complica- 
tion of predicting the outcome of his “intended” 
parole or probation violation recommendation. 
The individual being referred is, of course, in the 
most difficult predicament of all. He must simul- 
taneously consider committing himself (conceiv- 
ably for the length of his probation sentence) to 
a 24-hour-a-day “therapeutic” environment, living 
with individuals who “want to help him change” 
and control other important aspects of his life, 
and yet the prospect of entering a total correc- 
tional institution may become a reality if he does 
not opt for the PORT program. The conflict for 
the program and admissions committee frequently 
seems to be between choosing compliant offenders 
(who oftentimes are easier to control and low 
probable failures) and offering the program as a 
true diversion for those who need the program. 

Admissions criteria alone do not resolve these 
issues. In fact, PORT’s criteria relate mainly to 
residence (the individual must be from the three 
local counties), sex (the individual must be male), 
and motivation (the individual must be request- 
ing admission and indicating a desire and ability 
to change). In practice, the admissions committee 
has done little screening. Of the 145 referrals 
made during PORT’s first 414 years, 24 were not 
admitted; 19 of those 24 cases received regular 
probation and only 5 went to institutions. 

Data indicate that PORT is offering a real di- 
version. The average volume of commitments to 
the State-operated adult institutions from the 
area during the 5-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the development of PORT (1963-1968) 
was 21 per year. Since the program was instituted 
in 1969, the rates have decreased to an average of 
less than six per year. Comparable areas in Min- 
nesota have all shown a slight increase of such 
commitments during the same time period. Fur- 
ther, the rate of State commitments has decreased 
in successive years of PORT operation; during fis- 
cal 1969-1970, there were 11 commitments to State 
institutions, six during 1970-1971, four during 
1971-1972, and two during fiscal 1972-1973. Ju- 
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venile commitments have also shown a decrease. 


Prior to PORT, the yearly average was 24 per - 


year; since PORT the average has been 11 per 
year. 

Diversion is into a residential program includ- 
ing a reality oriented group counseling process 
directed toward encouraging self-help and im- 
proving interpersonal relationships. The focus on 
group counseling is often supplemented by a be- 
havior modification token economy. Individuals 
in the program take part in individual vocational 
or educational programs within the community. 
The amount of freedom provided the individual 
offender beyond school attendance and employ- 
ment is contingent upon objective performance in 
contract areas as well as subjective feelings of 
trust. Decisions concerning freedom are made 
jointly by staff, offenders, and live-in volunteers. 
Ongoing discretion is exercised by the PORT pro- 
gram and the individual offender—together they 
determine the nature of the daily program as well 
as the amount of freedom available to the of- 
fender. The offender can elect to leave the pro- 
gram at any time. If he makes this choice either 
prior to completing his contract or without the 
program’s consent, the court is notified. In this 
situation the court again has ultimate discretion 
on any change in the sentence. 

Residential community corrections facilities 
attempting to divert offenders from more secure 
institutional settings are confronted with prob- 
lems of increased community visibility and poten- 
tial community reactions both in terms of adjust- 
ment problems by residents and renewed illegal 
acts. Every community-based pregram must deal 
with this problem for continued community sup- 
port requires a high level of trust between the 
program, other elements of the criminal justice 
system, and the community at large. At the same 
time, however, the internal integrity of the pro- 
gram requires that a high level of trust must exist 
between residents and staff. At the time of con- 
tacting, offenders are made aware of the potential 
range of responses by the program to both de- 
tected and self-reported illegal behavior and nui- 
sance adjustment problems. The offender must 
also believe that a mutual plan can be developed 
which can effectively and responsively address 
the behavior in question. As advocate for the of- 
fender, the staff of the program is committed to 
the development and implementation of the plans 
for reconciliation. Every effort is made to bring 
about the cooperation of the community agencies 


which are seen as essential to the needs of the of- 
fender. 

Internal cooperation and technique, however, 
are not always enough. The initial organization of 
PORT, especially its board and associated advis- 
ory committees, has been an extremely important 
ingredient in the program’s successful initiation 
and continuance. The board and committees have 
been planned to include people who have the 
power to influence the program’s success or de- 
mise. These are individuals who are selected either 
because of their position in the criminal justice 
system or their role as active and respected com- 
munity leaders. 

In the first 414 years more than 100 offenders 
have completed the PORT program. During the 
fiscal year 1971-1972, cost of the program was 
$3,600 per client year; during this same time, 
State-operated juvenile institutions in Minnesota 
averaged more than $10,000 per client year and 
adult institutions averaged $4,800. This is in ad- 
dition to the obvious benefits derived from main- 
taining the offender in the community; residents 
in a community-based program can continue to 
support themselves and their families, pay taxes, 
and have opportunities to make restitution to 
their victims. 


Parole Board Level Diversion 


The indeterminate sentence provides parole 
boards with considerable discretion on the release 
of incarcerated offenders and opens the possibility 
for early diversion of selected inmates out of the 
prison and into community-based correctional 
centers. The Minnesota Restitution Center which 
is administered by the Minnesota Department of 
Corrections, is one such program. 

Adult male property offenders are diverted 
from the Minnesota State Prison to the Minne- 
sota Restitution Center in the fourth month fol- 
lowing their admission to the prison. Considering 
that the average sentence of a man admitted to 
the Restitution Center is 5 years and that it is 
rare for the parole board to release inmates from 
prison only 4 months after admission, diversion 
is assured in the Restitution program. Because all 
the men admitted to the program serve 4 months 
of their sentence at the prison, the Restitution 
Center is not a complete diversion from the penal 
setting to parole in the community. However, 
given the lengthy sentences received by the men 
selected for this program and the brief period of 
time spent in prison prior to diversion to the com- 
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munity this does constitute a relatively radical 
break with the conventional practice of parole in 
Minnesota. 

Discretion is exercised in two ways—in defin- 
ing the characteristics of a group of men that can 
be considered for the Restitution Center program 
and in the selection of individual inmates to be 
offered the opportunity to enter the program. Ef- 
forts have been made to minimize the latter dis- 
cretion in order to allow for random selection pro- 
cedures which are necessary as part of the 
evaluation plan for the Center. Discretion in defin- 
ing the characteristics of a population of men that 
can be considered for the program was exercised 
jointly by the parole board and the program devel- 
opers. Five population criteria were defined which 
appeared to meet the parole board’s needs to re- 
lease offenders that they consider nondangerous 
and the program’s need to focus on offender’s 
making restitution to crime victims: The present 
admission to the prison must be for a property 
crime, there can be no detainers filed, there must 
be no indication that the man was in possession of 
a gun or knife at the time the offense was com- 
mitted, the man must be committed from one of 
the seven metropolitan counties (to facilitate vic- 
tim contact), and there must be a total of at least 
5 years of free world living between any prior 
felony convictions for a crime against a person 
and the present admission. Each person admitted 
to prison meeting these population criteria goes 
into a monthly population pool from which ran- 
dom selections of residents for the program are 
made. The program itself does not exercise indi- 
vidual discretion but accepts all men who are ran- 
domly selected; the parole board, however, re- 
views each case and has retained the prerogative 
of rejecting release of men to the Center. During 
the first 16 months of operation, however, the 
board has exercised its discretion and rejected 
only three of 46 men; two of these were men who 
the board felt were professional offenders who 
earned their livelihood from theft, were inappro- 
priate candidates for early release because they 
might be dangerous to society, and for whom res- 
titution was not thought by the board to be a 
viable program. The third rejection appeared to 
relate primarily to pressure brought upon the 
board by an influential citizen from the commu- 
nity in which the man was committed. The indi- 
vidual offender can also exercise discretion in ac- 
cepting or rejecting the Restitution Center 
program in lieu of continued serving of his sen- 


tence in prison; three of the 49 men who were 
randomly selected during the first 16 months have 
exercised this discretion. Two based their deci- 
sions on comparatively short sentences (a year 
and a day) and their anticipation that they would 
be released early anyway; a third man preferred 
the program of another community corrections 
center and decided to request early release to that 
facility. 

Men admitted to the Restitution Center pro- 
gram participate in four program components in 
lieu of their institutional program. One program 
component centers around the restitution obliga- 
tions including the developing of a restitution 
contract, implementing that contract, and main- 
taining direct contact with victims. A mandatory 
group program constitutes the second program 
component; all residents participate in twice 
weekly group meetings aimed at assisting resi- 
dents in the development of responsible behavior 
defined as completion of the restitution agree- 
ment, to follow through on commitments he 
makes to the Center, and to remain free from law 
violating behavior. The third program component 
involves the mobilization and utilization of com- 
munity resources: Efforts are made to utilize em- 
ployment resources, chemical dependency, coun- 
seling resources, marital counseling resources, etc. 
The phase structure provides a fourth program 
component; all men in the program move through 
phases involving increased privileges and freedom 
as the man increasingly accepts responsibility. 
Phases move from a fairly structured first phase 
to the fourth phase involving residing in the com- 
munity under the supervision of the Center and 
returning for group meetings. 

A program diverting incarcerated offenders 
out of the prison a few months after entry is po- 
tentially subject to considerable community pres- 
sure and opposition. Efforts were made to avoid 
community opposition by defining a population of 
low profile offenders for diversion—offenders who 
are unlikely to have engaged in crimes that might 
lead to notoriety. Secondly, the program has been 
located in the downtown area in a YMCA build- 
ing; this was a necessary accommodation to neigh- 
borhood pressures about locating community cor- 
rections programs in residential areas. Thirdly, 
as the program became operational, an Advisory 
Board was assembled to assist with public inter- 
pretation of the program as well as advising on 
program development. The Advisory Board con- 
sists of influential husinessmen, representatives 
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of the criminal justice system, insurance industry, 
and other publics who are in a position to offer 
advice and assistance to the Center. After 16 
months of operation, the Center has had minimal 
public criticism or attack. 

The random selection procedures are incorpo- 
rated in an experimental design used to evaluate 
the program; at the same time the restitution 
group is randomly selected, a control group is 
also selected. Both groups of men will be followed 
for a total of 18 months after their release from 
prison in order to assess comparative outcomes on 
indicators such as recidivism, self and family sup- 
port, and a number of attitudinal scales. Likewise, 
cost data are being assembled in order to assess 
effectiveness in relation to cost. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The programs that have been presented in this 
article illustrate the use of discretion and diver- 
sion at key points in the criminal justice system: 
the level of the police, prosecuting attorney, court, 
parole board. In each of these cases, the focus has 
been on the way in which discretion is operational- 
ized, what the individual is diverted from, and 
the nature of the diversion program itself. 

To a varying extent, the various programs pre- 
sented here illustrate the difficulty of clearly 
identifying what is or is not a diversion program. 
This is especially the case in preconviction pro- 
grams in which all that may be “diversionary” 
about the program is the name. This problem is 


compounded when rigorous evaluative measures 
are lacking. Without rigorous evaluation research, 
indirect evidence must be relied upon to document 
the diversionary nature of the program. 

At the same time, while we may wish to believe 
that programs labeled as “diversionary” or “com- 
munity-based” are more effective in achieving the 
desired result of rehabilitation, little reliable evi- 
dence can be produced in support of this belief. 
That such programs may be more humane, more 
economical, and do no worse than their conven- 
tional alternatives is justification enough for their 
continued support and expansion. Clearly, how- 
ever, the administrative discretion operationalized 
in most diversion programs has the potential for 
abuse. This is especiaily the case when clearly ar- 
ticulated and openly established program policies 
and procedures are lacking. Most diversion pro- 
grams are viewed as treatment or quasi-treatment 
alternatives to conventional processing by the 


‘criminal justice system. These programs, how- 


ever, have in common with the criminal justice 
system a governmental policy aimed at solving 
social problems by obtaining individual compli- 
ance to a given social structure. Given the assump- 
tions that most of these programs provide closer 
surveillance or supervision of their clients, have 
quicker reactions to client behaviors, and greater 
political leverage with community decisionmakers, 
what may begin as a benevolent program designed 
to help the offender could turn into a more op- 
pressive program than the conventional correc- 
tional alternative. 


IVERSION is both a challenge and an opportunity. As a potentially major 
mechanism of the justice system, diversion requires considered attention. 
—ROoBERT M. CARTER, D.CRIM. 


Client Dissimulation: A Key Problem 
in Correctional Treatment 


By JOSEPH B. BOGAN, PH.D. 
Drug Abuse Manager, Federal Reformatory, Petersburg, Virginia 


ment relationship is difficult and complex. 

This article concentrates on one trouble- 
some aspect of correctional treatment, that of 
client dissimulation. Dissimulation is defined as 
putting on a false appearance or concealing facts, 
intentions, or feelings under some pretense. In 
the prison vernacular, such activity has been re- 
ferred to as “getting over,” “conning,” “‘project- 
ing an image,”’ etc. 

Research findings as to the results of correc- 
tional programs have generally not been encour- 
aging (Adams, 1974; Bailey, 1966; Kassebaum, et 
al., 1971; Robison and Smith, 1970). Traditional 
psychotherapy or counseling systems applied to 
correctional settings have not worked as well as 
had been hoped or expected. Many have thought 
that, in the general sense, this has been so because 
correctional treatment programs have not taken 
into account the overall prison environment and 
its effect on the correctional client’s behavior 
(Ohlin, 1956; Sykes and Messinger, 1960; 
Thomas, 1973). Correctional treatment, for the 
individual client, is often encumbered by various 
resistances which are exacerbated by the overall 
social/psychological systems operative in the cor- 
rectional setting. 

Client resistances must be overcome to the ex- 
tent that clients are willing at least to participate 
before treatment can begin. At this point, client 
dissimulation becomes a problem. It refers to the 
behavior of the client as if he shared the treat- 
ment goals and attitudes of the staff when in real- 
ity he does not. 


W seen with correctional clients in a treat- 


Dissimulation in Correctional Treatment 


Many varieties of dissimulation may occur in 
the correctional setting. Clients or inmates not 
only put on false appearances in relations with 
staff, but also with other inmates. Staff, in turn, 
may sometimes dissemble with inmates. This ar- 
ticle, however, is concerned with the client’s dis- 
simulating behavior that occurs within the cor- 
rectiona] treatment process itself. 


In correctional settings, the treatment relation- 
ship is usually characterized by the use of some 
positive incentive or reinforcer (in correctional 
treatment, the client does not pay the counselor, 
but the counselor pays the client). Thus, the client 
who completes some course of prescribed treat- 
ment is recommended for parole or early release. 
The effect of this is not only to reward the individ- 
ual client, but to provide incentives for others to 
participate. Although a favorable parole recom- 
mendation is a most important incentive, others 
are used as well, such as work release or even a 
job or quarters change. Anything within the con- 
trol of the staff that is desired by clients might be 
used, either directly or indirectly. 

Since correctional staff have considerable power 
to make decisions which may greatly affect 
clients’ lives, they are prime targets for manipula- 
tion. As a result, many clients perceive the beha- 
vior desired by staff and proceed to produce that 
behavior in the treatment setting. Depending on 
the theoretical persuasion of the staff, inmate 
clients in psychotherapy may talk about early 
childhood experiences (or invent ones), may vi- 
ciously attack another client in group treatment 
for some minor rule infraction, produce tears in 
talking about his separation from his wife, etc. 
All of this may be done with no meaningful com- 
mitment on the part of the client to lasting per- 
sonal or behavioral change; indeed, he may be de- 
termined to go through the process without really 
changing at all. 

The client’s reaction to this situation in the cor- 
rectional setting produces dissimulation in cor- 
rectional treatment. From the client’s point of 
view, dissimulation may be useful, adaptive beha- 
vior, designed to obtain what he wants. It may 
also serve the function of protecting him from ex- 
periencing anxiety through the treatment process 
and avoiding any threatening personal change. In 
this sense, it is very much a resistance to treat- 
ment, while superficially appearing not to be. 

Clients may dissemble in treatment with vaiy- 
ing degrees of conscious intent. There is the client 
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who calculates precisely how he shall behave in 
order to manipulate staff and produce the desired 
end. On the other extreme, there is the client who 
is relatively sincere when he verbalizes positive 
change but who is unable or inadequate to actual- 
ize these changes in reality and in concrete beha- 
vioral terms. In either case the client may be said 
to be dissimulating; he is putting on a false ap- 
pearance not truly reflective of his actual person- 
ality and behavior. 

Client dissimulation probably most easily 
occurs in an individual treatment relationship 
isolated from the mainstream of institutional life. 
It may be that professionally trained staff are 
predisposed to believe more fully their clients or 
are more naive about these matters. They may re- 
spond to the verbalizations of their clients with no 
objective measure if they are truly reflective of 
the client’s behavior. Some clients are quite 
skilled at “conning” professional staff, while 
others are sincere for the moment but do not have 
the strength to carry their changes through. Even 
if a false appearance is perceived or suspected by 
the staff member, he is often unable to do any- 
thing about it in an individual relationship. The 
client may merely alter his behavior until he dis- 
covers what seems to satisfy the staff. 

It is more difficult to dissemble in group treat- 
ment zf the group as a whole responds to the dis- 
simulation. If the group does not, the treatment 
process will be undermined to the extent that 
little of real therapeutic value will be accom- 
plished. Clients in groups are often better able to 
perceive dissimulation than the staff is, as they 
know the individuals involved, they know the re- 
alities of the institutional situation, and they 
know the “games” that inmates can play. The 
key, of course, is whether the group as a whole 
effectively responds to this or whether they accept 
or encourage it. This is not to say that group 
members are always right when they perceive 
dissimulation or that they always do so with the 
purest motives. Indeed, a negative group might 
scapegoat a weak member about his various short- 
comings in order to impress the staff with their 
sincerity and commitment to therapy. In actual- 
ity they may be the ones who are faking. Group 
treatment is a potentially more effective method 
of coping with client dissimulation in correctional 
treatment because of the greater interpersonal 
reinforcing properties of a group and the greater 
potential for accurately perceiving or inferring 
dissimulating behavior. 


Traditional therapeutic systems assume that 
the client is relatively honest in his desire to 
change, despite resistance and defensiveness. The 
added and complicating dimension in the correc- 
tional treatment process is the client’s false pre- 
tense, often conscious, to be positively motivated 
and allied with the counselor’s or staff’s value sys- 
tem. 

For the individual, if surface behavior change 
is not truly reflective of actual personality change, 
treatment has failed. If the behavior of the client 
in one situation (the treatment setting) is not 
generalized to all behavioral situations, treatment 
has failed. Client dissimulation or behavioral in- 
consistency indicates that real personal changes 
have not occurred and that the desired behavior 
has not generalized. For the individual, a decrease 
in dissimulating behavior signals not only the 
ability to proceed with positive treatment, but it 


indicates that the treatment process is proceeding 


positively. 

When a treatment program is not responsive 
to dissimulating behavior, it will be undermined 
considerably. This is especially true if the pro- 
gram uses peer influence or interaction as a beha- 
vior modifying method. This will occur whether 
the method is group counseling or a therapeutic 
community. If peer interaction appears to staff 
to be positive, but in reality it is not, it is particu- 
larly destructive to the treatment program as a 
whole and the individuals in it. If some inmate 
clients are successful in manipulating or conning 
staff in order to obtain positive incentives, it will 
obviously influence others to do so. Clients who 
may be genuinely interested in positive change 
(and there are some) will tend to become demor- 
alized, cynical, and unlikely to participate in treat- 
ment. 

Client inconsistency and manipulation will neg- 
atively affect staff morale and intrastaff relations. 
Many treatment failures occur because clients 
“conned” their way through the process or ap- 
peared to have progressed personally when in fact 
they had not. When this happens, treatment staff 
may understandably become frustrated. Often it 
seems that those clients who looked best in treat- 
ment end up adjusting most poorly after release— 
this is directly due to the failure of the treatment 
process (and the staff) to perceive dissimulation 
and effectively deal with it. It can also interfere 
with intrastaff relations. Professional and line 
staff are often at odds about inmate clients be- 
cause they behave one way in the presence of pro- 
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fessionals or treatment staff and another way in 
the presence of line or custody staff. When the 
client who looks good in treatment gets into 
trouble in the institution, treatment staff often 
assume it is a result of environmental factors in 
the prison or because of mishandling by line staff, 
rather than client factors. On the other hand, line 
staff tend to become alienated from treatment 
staff when they have to cope with irresponsible 
clients who are in treatment and not seeming to 
change. Often they may feel that the treatment 
staff are unable or unwilling to help them with 
their problems. 

Client dissimulation is an inherent character- 
istic of correctional treatment. It arises out of 
the client’s reaction to the correctional environ- 
ment and the use of various positive incentives 
to influence inmate behavior and participation in 
treatment. It may be supported and encouraged 
by the “inmate code.” It is a normal phenomenon 
and to be expected. It cannot be ignored and must 
be dealt with directly so as to reduce it. Its resolu- 
tion is a key to successful treatment. Generally, 
for the client successfully participating in treat- 
ment, it is expected that dissimulation would 
occur more at the beginning of treatment and 
much less at the end. At that time the client’s be- 
havior should be consistently mature and respon- 
sible. His deeds should match his words. 


Coping With Dissimulation 


In order to cope with this problem, two basic 
suggestions are offered. First, staff must be able 
to accurately infer dissimulation when it occurs. 
Also, it is just as important for staff to be able to 
discover the opposite of dissimulation—honest, 
straightforward behavior (and of course all 
shades in between). Secondly, when dissimulation 
is inferred, it must be dealt with directly. It 
should be discouraged, confronted, attacked— 
whatever can be realistically done to decrease it. 

How can one infer or deduce dissimulation? It 
may only be inferred from what is observed. Cer- 
tainly there is a limit to interpersonal sensitivity ; 
we cannot depend on practitioners’ being psychic. 
One can rather objectively observe, however, the 
difference, if any, between what a client verbal- 
izes and what he actually does (usually outside 
the treatment setting). This is especially impor- 
tant when the client verbalizes positive personal 
or behavioral changes. The following is an ex- 
ample: In a treatment group a client related he 
has never been able to work regularly. Subse- 


quently, through the treatment process he comes 
to verbalize that it would be better for him if he 
worked regularly and avoided the problems of un- 
employment. This is what the staff wants to hear. 
It sounds good, but the client may be faking, or he 
may not have the strength to follow through. If 
either is the case he may be said to be dissimulat- 
ing. If staff is aware of the client’s current beha- 
vior that relates to this issue, that behavior should 
be brought to the group. If, for example, the client 
is often late to his institution job, and his super- 
visor reports he is doing a poor job, it may be in- 
ferred that he is putting on a false appearance. 
This may then be dealt with in the treatment 
process, and the client’s behavioral inconsistency 
should be focused upon and discouraged. Con- 
versely, if the client is responsible, punctual, and 
productive on his job, it may be inferred that he 
currently functions well in this area. His positive 
adjustment and consistent behavior should be en- 
couraged and positively reinforced. 

Dissimulation may be defined operationally as 
behavioral inconsistency (positive in treatment, 
negative elsewhere). Therefore, it is suggested 
that the correctional treatment process, among 
other things, concentrate on objective, measur- 
able, observable behaviors on the part of the client 
which relate to his positive change. Verbalizations 
in therapy are not sufficient, since they generally 
are abstract representations of the actual prob- 
lems or feelings being discussed. If a client is dis- 
cussing his relationship with his family, the staff 
should be aware if he writes letters to them, if 
they visit him, etc. It might be necessary to double 
check what the client reports in this regard. 
Clients cannot hide or project false fronts when 
confronted about measurable, observable beha- 
viors. Education test scores, promptness, work 
production, interpersonal relations with others, 
etc., are behaviors which can be observed and 
measured, more or less. Thus, they can be related 
to the treatment process. The use of contracts 
with clients in case management and the develop- 
ment of Behavioral Modification programs are in- 
dices of the recent trend in some correctional pro- 
grams to concentrate on the behavior of the client. 

Simply put, all aspects of the client’s behavior 
within the correctional setting should be grist for 
the therapeutic mill. Treatment programs should 
be comprehensive, inclusive or cognizant of the 
client as a whole human being acting within his 
particular environment. All treatment efforts 
should be coordinated and integrated with one 
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another. Any staff-client interaction or client- 
client interaction which can be observed and/or 
influenced should be done so with treatment goals 
in mind. 

If the treatment program is comprehensive 
with regard to the client’s behavior, it gives the 
staff the ability to observe the client’s consistency 
or inconsistency in behavior and thus infer more 
accurately whether the treatment process is pro- 
ceeding successfully. A recent trend which relates 
to efforts of this sort are the various “therapeutic 
community” programs which have been developed 
in the correctional setting. 

The development of the Functional Unit con- 
cept by the Federal Bureau of Prisons is a posi- 
tive step in dealing with the problems mentioned 
in this article. The functional unit is a small (50- 
100) group of inmate clients living in the same 
unit with an interdisciplinary staff assigned to the 
unit. This structure provides for increased in- 
volvement by staff in the client’s life, increased 
staff communication, and the participation of the 
client in the decisionmaking processes of the insti- 
tution. The case management, therapeutic, train- 
ing, and control and disciplinary functions are lo- 
cated within unit staff and can thus be better co- 
ordinated. Many Bureau institutions are changing 
or have changed to the functional unit system; 
with this the problem of client dissimulation may 
be better approached. 

An astute skeptic might raise the point that it 
is possible for a client to dissimulate consistently 
enough to achieve his goals without actual change. 
While it is acknowledged that this is possible, it 
is difficult for most correctional clients to main- 
tain a false appearance that constantly for that 
long a period of time. 

The ultimate test of the behavior of the client 
is, of course, when he returns to the free commu- 
nity. If the correctional treatment program re- 
mains involved with the client after his release to 
the community, any behavioral inconsistency or 


dissimulation may be discerned at that time and 
appropriate action taken. This supports the idea 
that a more thorough continuum of correctional 
services needs to be developed. As it is, often only 
two divergent treatments are available—either in- 
carceration or relatively lax parole or probation 
supervision. If the continuity of treatment and 
a continuum of services were further developed, 
corrections would be better able to cope with the 
problems mentioned in this article and treatment 
effectiveness would be improved. 

Correctional personnel are interested in their 
clients’ positive change. If they are not so inter- 
ested, the job is more difficult but not completely 
impossible. It is possible to facilitate clients’ com- 
ing to make use of treatment, but only if staff di- 
rectly address the negative inherent character- 
istics of the correctional treatment process itself. 
One of these is client dissimulation. To implement 
in the ideal form what has been suggested would, 
of course, require many more resources and staff 
than are currently available. Nonetheless, it is 
possible to improve treatment effectiveness with 
current resources. This will occur if treatment 
programs concentrate on treatment related beha- 
vior, become more comprehensive, and encourage 
behavioral consistency and discourage behavioral 
inconsistency or dissimulation. 
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Aggressive Behavior and Violence of Youth: 
Approaches and Alternatives 


By MAN KEuNG Ho, PH.D. 
Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University of Oklahoma 


GGRESSIVE behavior and violence constitute 

the single most prevalent cause for youth’s 

direct contact with correctional workers and 
law enforcement agencies. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that correctional workers understand the 
origin of aggression and violence before attempt- 
ing to help young persons cope with their violent 
and aggressive behavior. 

This article describes the nature and differences 
between aggression and violence; emotional haz- 
ards of correctional workers in dealing with ag- 
gressive and violent youth; the correctional 
worker’s use of self, techniques, and skills; and 
limits in working with this group. 


Nature and Difference Between 
Aggression and Violence 


Violence generally results from a spirit that is 
out of harmony with its situation, subjective or 
objective. Much of this disturbance of the spirit 
may never manifest itself in visible physical ways. 
Too often correctional workers have attempted to 
treat the surface manifestations of a youth’s ag- 
gression and have neglected the inner turbulence 
that produced the overt acts. Aggression, as de- 
scribed in Control of Aggression and Violence, 
edited by Jerome Singer,! may be: (1) active or 
passive, (2) direct or indirect, (3) physical or 
verbal with various combinations in various situ- 
ations. Despite the limited success of the bio-be- 
havioral approach to understanding human vio- 
lence that has recently been reported, there is no 
consensus as to the source and purpose of aggres- 
sion. However, there is enough evidence to indi- 
cate that aggressiveness is instinctive, and that 
it has certain useful and constructive functions. 
The innate drives that manifest themselves as as- 
sertiveness, aggressiveness and violence may be 
essential to the survival of humanity in a com- 


1 Jerome Singer, _ Control of Aggression and Violence. New York: 
Academic Press, 197 


2 Frank “Theories of Violence,” presented at the 


pape 
Fifth Annual Seminar sponsored by Children’s Medical Center, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, October 1973. Bio-behavioral approach refers to the under- 
standing of behavior through the biological makeup of a person. 

* Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

igmu up Psyc a A sis of the Ego. 

London: The Hogarth Press, 194 


petitive situation. While Konrad Lorenz* thought 
that both the instigations to and the inhibitions 
of aggressiveness were innate, Sigmund Freud?+ 
believed that the inhibitions were socially acquired 
and learned during childhood. Such implications 
indicate why the concept of the origin of aggres- 
sions is so important. If it is merely an inevitable 
factor of human nature, correctional workers are 
wasting time trying to rid themselves of it. If, on 
the other hand, the instigations to aggression 
and/or the restraints or inhibitions of aggression 
are socially acquired and subject to being con- 
ditioned by training, education, or alteration of 
environment, there is much that correctional 
workers can do to help the aggressive and violent 
youth. It is here that the social learning school of 
thought makes its contribution and also serves as 
a springboard to the following discussions related 
to the approaches and alternatives for channeling 
aggression and violence into socially acceptable 
behavior. 

Before approaches and alternatives to aggres- 
sion and violence can be discussed meaningfully, 
a clear definition of each is necessary. Aggression 
is that behavior largely inborn but modulated 
through learning, which is intrusive, assertive, 
and concerned with dominance and advancement. 
It is used in contradistinction to passivity and 
docility, and it is certainly not “bad.” 

Violence, on the other hand, is needlessly de- 
structive. By definition, violence is “bad” whether 
or not it is intentional, rational, or criminal. It is 
that which is needlessly destructive of life, and 
brings physical pain, emotional anguish, or soci- 
etal disruption. Implicit in the above definition is 
that of the role of a correctional worker which is 
to help youth realize, accept, and channel aggres- 
sion into socially accepted behavior and goals, and 
simultaneously to help youth comprehend and sur- 
mount their violent tendencies. 


Worker Awareness and Attitudes 


Violent youth usually are extremely resistant 
to treatment of any sort involving external assist- 
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ance. For a correctional worker to successfully 
treat violent youth he must additionally be aware 
of emotional hazards, such as the use of rejection 
and denial, involved in the treatment process. 
Furthermore, a violent youth tends to boast about 
his hostile, violent act. This usually intensifies the 
worker’s fear of violence, feeling of uncontrol, 
rage, and anger at the youth whom he is to help. 
By so doing, the worker also is dealing with his 
own anger at the youth by projecting the anger 
onto him and thus perceiving him as being more 
dangerous than he really is. Accordingly, the 
worker may then become more fearful, but in 
reality he is fearful of his own anger. 

The aggressive behavior and violence displayed 
by a youth can easily influence a worker to adopt 
a more repressive approach that could entail the 
youth or physically seclude him. His abandonment 
of the youth as a means to handle his fear and 
anger of him can easily be sensed by the youth 
himself who usually responds with a greater de- 
gree of anxiety. Thus, withdrawal is a common 
emotional hazard of correctional workers in deal- 
ing with violent youth. The correctional worker 
who neglects a violent youth and uses denial as a 
means of dealing with his dangerousness is ubiqui- 
tous. Unfortunately, the youth will sense fully the 
worker’s rejection and will respond by becoming 
more anxious and aggressive. 

A correctional worker should recognize his au- 
thority relationship,® along with the emotional 
hazards he generally experiences. Should he be 
preoccupied with his status as a professional, and 
as an authority figure representing a law enforce- 
ment or related agency, he tends to be threatened 
easily by the youth’s aggressive behavior which 
merely is a manifestation of his loneliness or fear 


of being nobody. Conversely, should a correctional © 


worker have failed to resolve successfully his own 
conflicts with an authority figure(s) in the past, 
he will tend to encourage the youth to aggressively 
act out resentment and violence toward authority 
for the vicarious experience. This encounter will 
only reinforce and intensify the worker’s violence 
and anxiety. 


5 This refers to three kinds of authority relationships: dependence, 
independence, ne, interdependence. 

6 S. Fesh “The Catharsis Hypothesis and Some Consequences of 
Interaction With Aggressive and Neutral Play Objects,” Journal of 
Personality, May 1956. 

7 J. Dollard, et 4 “ee and Aggression. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939, 

8 B. Bettelheim, “Children Should Learn About Violence,” Saturday 
es Post, 240, March 1967. 

Ho, “The Use of Contract in Group Therapy with Hard-Core 
patie.” paper originally presented at the 1973 American Group 
Psychotherapy Association Annual Conference at Detroit, Michigan, 
February 1973. “Chinese Fire Drill’ is a game which allows players to 
run about, screaming and yelling. 


Ideally, a correctional worker should be able to 
enter an interdependent working relationship 
with a youth. Only through an interdependent 
relationship, can the youngster securely experi- 
ence giving and receiving in a problem-solving 
situation with a worker who neither condones nor 
is threatened by his aggressive behavior. 


Techniques and Skills 


Application of catharsis principle.—Once a cor- 
rectional worker is secure with his own authority 
relationship position, his encounter with an ag- 
gressive youngster may be guided by the catharsis 
principle. This principle refers to the liberation of 
affect through the reexperiencing of blocked or in- 
hibited emotions, which is supposedly an essential 
phase in the resolution of unconscious conflicts.® 
In applying the principle to aggressive behavior, 
the occurrence of any act of aggression is assumed 
to reduce the instigation to aggression.” Bettle- 
heim,* therefore, recommends that children be al- 
lowed to experience violence under controlled con- 
ditions to avoid bottling up aggressive potential 
that could erupt later in an explosive outbreak. 
Correctional workers whose treatment techniques 
have almost exclusively relied on verbal inter- 
action must recognize other potentially valuable 
methods. Innovative techniques based on specific 
adolescent needs should be explored. The author’s 
experience in adopting the “Chinese Fire Drill” 
as a catharsis technique in working with a group 
of hard-core delinquents is an example where con- 
trolled violence was essential for the aggressive 
young persons to gradually work through their 
unconscious conflicts and learned violence of the 
past.°® 

From out to talking out.——Despite the 
increasing tendency for the worker to engage the 
aggressive youth in the controlled acting out or 
playing out activities, there is also a need for him 
to encourage the latter to learn how to express 
verbally his aggression and potential violence. The 
worker’s ability to empathize with the youngster 
is indispensable, because expression of feeling, 
especially negative feeling for the first time, 
necessitates a nonthreatening and trusting rela- 
tionship and climate created by the worker’s non- 
judgmental attitude and sincere concern. Since 
the expression of feelings necessitates one’s abil- 
ity to first label them, the worker’s role in work- 
ing with a violent youngster is more than that of 
a facilitator; it is also that of a teacher. 

- When Johnny was describing the incident in 
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which he was physically assaulted by his father, 
the worker asked how he felt at that particular 
moment. Johnny replied, “I tried to pick up what- 
ever I could find to hit him back.” “This was what 
you did, but you have yet to tell me how you actu- 
ally felt,” remarked the worker. After a few min- 
utes of struggle (with the help of the worker), 
Johnny was able to express that he was extremely 
fearful, angry, and “pissed off” at his father at 
that time. As Johnny learned to label his feelings 
and express them, he began to improve. He dis- 
covered that hitting back physically was not the 
only means of responding to a situation. 

The discussion then shifted toward helping 
Johnny examine the difficulty he experienced at 
school when he constantly attempted to resolve 
conflicts by physical violence with authority fig- 
ures. As the treatment continued, Johnny was able 
to express his resentment verbally toward the 
teachers without resorting to physical attacks 
which had kept him expelled from the school dur- 
ing most of the school term. 

The technique of “doubling.”—Despite the 
growing need for an aggressive youngster to ex- 
press verbally instead of physically, a youngster 
from an emotionally deprived and physically vio- 
lent home environment usually is not taught to 
verbally express himself.’° In helping a younger 
youth to express his inner feelings, the technique 
of “doubling” is especially applicable. 


Robert, age 12, came from a large family where his 
parents rarely had the opportunity to talk with him 
alone. His repeated outbursts of temper at school re- 
sulted in considerable property damage and ultimately 
his suspension from school. In the second interview, the 
worker sensed the repeated frustration which Robert 
had experienced in verbally expressing his feelings, 
despite his apparent willingness to do so. The worker 
then placed a solid chair and a sandbag in front of 
Robert and instructed him to use them whenever he 
desired. Once Robert had expressed himself through 
physically handling the chair or sandbag, the worker 
would attempt to explain verbally how Robert felt at 
that particular moment. If the worker’s explanation was 
inaccurate, Robert was encouraged to help the worker 
correct it. Correcting Robert’s behavior required many 
attempts by the worker, but the learning experience 
eventually allowed Robert to express himself verbally 
rather than physically. The following example illus- 
trates this point: 

After the worker had explained to Robert the inci- 
dence that took place in the classroom, he played the 
role of the classmate who antagonized Robert by calling 
him “shortie.” (Worker knew previously that Robert 
was very sensitive to others calling him shortie.) Robert 
apparently was not annoyed at the first few name call- 
ings, but gradually lost humor when the worker con- 
tinued persistently. Robert doubled up his fist, but 
realizing he could not hit the worker, he turned the 
chair upside down and kicked the sandbag repeatedly. 


1° See Robert Sears and Harry Levin, “The Sources of Aggression 
in the Home,” in Patterns of Child Rearing. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1957, pp. 255-263; and Jules Henry, “Making Pete Tough,” in 
Culture Against Man. Random House, 1963. 


After this had taken place a couple of times, the worker 
remarked, “I (Robert) am angry, disgusted at you 
(worker), lay off me!” Robert nodded first, then said 
that was exactly how he felt. The discussion then 
focused on the necessity of conveying one’s feelings to 
others without taking physical action, including dam- 
aging the classroom furniture. 


The technique of doubling also can be applied 
in working with verbally aggressive youth who 
tend to intellectualize with words void of any real 
feeling and action. 


Becky, an apparently gregarious youngster, com- 
plained frequently of being deprived of affection by her 
foster parents, especially the foster father. During one 
interview, the worker was to “double” her feeling. en 
he moved toward the chair which represented her foster 

» father, Becky was instructed to express the level of af- 
fection displayed by the worker. For example, when the 
worker reached his hands toward the chair, Becky would 
comment, “I wish to be close to you.” When the worker 
touched the chair, Becky would say, “I would like you 
to touch me back, or cuddle me.” Becky became com- 
fortable in making different affectionate remarks only 
when the worker approached from the back of the chair 
(adoptive father), but not from in front of the chair. 
Subsequent discussions indicated that Becky was sexu- 
ally threatened by her foster father with whom she was 
secretly in love but felt extremely guilty about it. She 
had resorted to resolve her ambivalence through com- 
em and verbal attacks in order to keep him at a 

istance. 


Integration.—Aggressive behavior and violence 
can be transformed into verbal attacks and abuses. 
The real meaning or reasons for aggressive be- 
havior of this form sometimes can be incompre- 
hensible even to the attacker himself who may not 
actually wish to hurt others. It is essential that a 
correctional worker encourage the verbally ag- 
gressive youngster to examine the congruence and 
consistency between his words and his real feel- 
ings. The following example illustrates this ap- 
proach and technique. 


Susan was a personable, affectionate, but insensitive, 
girl who always got into trouble with her stepmother, 
who, although basically very fond of Susan, could not 
get along well enough with her for them to be in 
the same house. After helping Susan clarify her am- 
bivalence toward her stepmother, the worker instructed 
Susan to stand close to the door with her back behind 
it. The worker, who played the role of her stepmother, 
chose the opposite door and did likewise. Susan was 
further instructed to move one step forward should she 
decide to express verbally something positive to her 
stepmother. Should Susan choose to express something 
negative, she was instructed to move one step backward 
before she did so. The worker followed the same instruc- 
tions. As Susan was expressing positive thoughts and 
comments, she found herself reluctantly moving forward 
and whenever she became conscious of her true feeling 
and action, she chose to step backward and expressed 
something negative, which she later regretted claiming 
she never meant being that hostile toward her step- 
mother. When she was approached warmly by the step- 
mother, she immediately withdrew, stepped back, and 
regretted later. Susan volunteered later during the in- 
terview that she really was fond of her 2g Per but 
feared being rejected by her as she had n by her 
real mother. Because of her fear, Susan resorted to 
verbal violence in order to maintain a distance between 
her and her stepmother. 
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The treatment exercise employed by the worker 
vividly demonstrated to Susan the discrepancy be- 
tween her words and her true feelings, and the 
part she played in isolating herself from others, 
especially her stepmother. Such treatment tech- 
niques can provide young aggressors a concrete, 
relevant picture of their problems and also alter- 
natives to problems. It actively involves the young- 
ster in gaining insight which is personally rele- 
vant with no unnecessary interpretation and 
judgment from the worker. 

Utilization of drawing.—Since aggression and 
violence can be expressed passively and indirectly, 
a correctional worker should not be manipulated 
into believing that a quiet and “yes sir-no sir” 
type overtly well-mannered young person is prob- 
lem-free. Instead, he should realize that the poten- 
tial aggression and violence on the part of this 
youngster sometimes is twice as difficult to work 
with than an overtly aggressive youngster. Should 
a correctional worker encounter a passively ag- 
gressive youngster, his reliance on the traditional 
verbal-exchange approach usually will result in 
an impasse and produce further withdrawal by 
the youngster. 

A technique relying on simple drawings on the 
part of the youngster provides perhaps the only 
breakthrough in working with some passively ag- 
gressive youth. According to Burns and Kaufman, 
“a youngster’s latent aggression and violence can 
be detected by the manner in which he shades and 
scribbles his drawings.’!! An aggressive young- 
ster also tends to exert excessive pressure in 
drawing. Whether his aggression and violence are 
directed toward others or himself also can be de- 
tected by the manner in which he draws. The use 
of drawing is a viable tool for providing the 
youngster with an opportunity to express himself, 
other than talking, which most of them, often 
with an omnipresent anxiety, are poorly prepared 
to do. 

Whenever a youngster is provided the oppor- 
tunity to draw and to explain his own drawings 
freely, he ceases to be cast in a dependent and 
powerless role. Accordingly, he no longer needs 
to harbor the aggression he recently needed for 
the reassurance of his own worth and power. The 
act of drawing also provides the aggressive young- 
ster with the catharsis and desensitization effects 

11 For detailed information of drawings, see Robert Burns and Har- 


— Kaufman, Kinetic Family Drawings. New York: Brunner/Mazel 


12 Alan Platon, The Long View. New York: Praeger, 1968, p. 19. 


which are essential in overcoming his anxiety as- 
sociated with aggression. 

Utilization of limits.—Violence is destructive 
aggression resulting from mislearning. The use of 
limits by a correctional worker to help a violent 
youngster develop control within himself, there- 
fore, can prove highly valuable. The therapeutic 
use of limits by the correctional worker can pro- 
tect the violent youngster from his impulses and 
provide him with some relief from his over- 
whelming anxieties. The youngster can also learn 
that his impulses can be handled without being 
harmful to himself or others. Further, he feels 
secure realizing that he cannot and will not dam- 
age himself or others. Armed with this new sense 
of security, the violent youngster also develops a 
feeling of success which he desperately needs but 
has never previously experienced. 

Obviously, for an impulse-ridden youngster, the 
acceptance of limits from an authority figure 
‘(worker) is never easy. Should the worker en- 
force limits on a youngster prior to the develop- 
ment of a positive working relationship, the young 
person will tend to perceive the limits as an in- 
tentional threat to castigate him as a nonbeing. 
Thus, he will respond with greater violence just 
to reassure his omnipresence. It therefore is no 
accident that a violent youngster travels from the 
school principal’s office to the state correctional 
institution, always harboring the attitude that 
“nobody is going to push me around, including 
you.” 

Conversely, a correctional worker who is secure 
and knowledgeable of his. authority relationship, 
may exert positive influences on the violent young- 
ster whose basic needs, after all, are no different 
than his. Like all human beings, the violent 
youngster feels, only more deeply, what Alan 
Platon expressed: “To mean something in the 
world is the deepest hunger of the human soul, 
deeper than any bodily hunger and thirst, and 
when a man has lost it, he is no longer a man.”!? 
The essentials required of a correctional worker 
to establish a positive working relationship with 
a violent youngster prior to administration of 
limits include such qualities as clarity of mutual 
goals and behavioral reinforcement principles in- 
cluding immediacy, relevancy, and consistency. 
Most important is the worker’s attitude toward 
the youngster as a worthy human being. If the 
worker’s attitude is understanding, accepting, re- 
spectful, genuine and trustful, he will become the 
live human model who is most needed by an emo- 


tionally starved youngster who resorts to violence 
to compensate for his lack of human affection. 


Conclusion 

Since destructive aggression of a youth is the 
major concern of the correctional worker, the 
worker must be aware of his own cultural back- 
ground and authority relationship position in 
order to work successfully with violent young- 
sters. Furthermore, the worker needs to be cogni- 
zant of the potential emotional hazards inherent 
in working with rebellious violent youth. Despite 
the growing need for encouraging resistive, anx- 
iety plagued aggressive youth to participate in 
spontaneous play and physical activities, a correc- 
tional worker’s task is to help him channel his 
aggression in socially constructive activities. 
Workers must assist the youth in relating to 
others through verbal expressions. Therefore, it 
is essential that the approach utilized can achieve 
the proper integration between his words, feel- 
ings, and actions. 

Discussions presented in this article pertaining 
to techniques and skills represent only a few ex- 
amples that prove to be responsive and relevant 
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to the needs of violent youth. What appears to be 
more vital and important in working with violent 
youth is the worker’s attitude toward humanity. 
A healthy attitude will help the violent youth de- 
termine what direction to assume in channeling 
his aggression in immediate as well as future situ- 
ations. Correctional workers have formerly been 
reluctant to recognize themselves as authority fig- 
ures who have the responsibility to exercise lim- 
its. Yet therapeutic limit setting seems to be the 
most indispensable ingredient through which the 
violent youth is led to believe that a correctional 
worker’s caring for him is more than just be- 
friending him. A correctional worker cares enough 
to help him set a limit which, although it can 
potentially jeopardize his existing relationship 
with the worker, can be conducive to his making 
an aggression transition from destructive to con- 
structive behavior. The opportunity available for 
a correctional worker to help the violent youth is 
more than just helping a young person set limits. 
He also is the emotional nurturer, information 
giver, advocate, and live model with whom a vio- 
lent youngster can experience genuine love and 
concern, and whom a violent youngster can emu- 
late to become self-actualized. 


Establishing Behavioral Contracts With 
Delinquent Adolescents 


By ROBERT BRUCE RUTHERFORD, JR., PH.D.* 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of behavior modification 

(applied behavioral analysis) principles and 

techniques has been demonstrated repeatedly 
with children and adults in a variety of learning 
environments. Some behavioral techniques are 
more effective than others depending upon the en- 
vironment where intervention is to take place. The 
custodial or institutional setting has the potential 
for controlling the widest range of variables com- 
peting with the intervention strategy. Interven- 
tion strategies which originate in the home, 
school, or community, on the other hand, may be 


* Dr. Rutherford is chairman of the Department of 
Special Education at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and director of USC’s Clinic for Excep- 
tional Children. 


limited in their behavioral influence because the 
individual will have access to many other sources 
of reinforcement. Older subjects such as delin- 
quents may be more adept at developing alternate 
strategies for obtaining reinforcers and avoiding 
manager- or mediator-imposed interventions. It 
appears, especially with the more sophisticated 
adolescent, that in order to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of the behavioral intervention, and to 
bridge the gap between the institutional setting 
and real life, the adolescent must be given the 
power to negotiate various aspects of the tasks 
and reinforcers included in the intervention strat- 
egy. The strategy which lends itself most appro- 
priately to the adolescent’s involvement is behav- 
ioral contracting. 
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Behavioral Contracting 


Behavioral contracting involves the systematic 
negotiation between mediator (parent, teacher, 
probation officer, social worker, unit counselor, or 
supervisor) and a target (delinquent adolescent) 
of the behaviors to be performed within a given 
environment, and the specific reinforcing conse- 
quences or “payoffs” to be provided when per- 
formance requirements are met. 

Behavioral contracting is based upon an applied 
behavior analysis model whereby the environmen- 
tal dynamics which maintain behavior are as- 
sessed. In behavioral contracting, a behavioral 
analysis involves specifying: (A) the antecedents 
which will cue the contract behavior, (B) the con- 
tract behavior to be developed, and (C) the con- 
sequences which will maintain the contract be- 
havior (see figure below). 


ANTECEDENTS CONTRACT BEHAVIOR CONSEQUENCES 


Figure: Behavioral Analysis of Contract Behavior 


The “antecedents” are events which are present 
in the environment to cue behaviors. They include 
those stimuli, cues, directions, or prompts that set 
the occasion for a given behavior and a specific, 
predictable consequence. The antecedent cues for 
doing 20 arithmetic word problems at home may 
be a math book, a sharp pencil, 3 sheets of paper, 
directions at the top of the page, and a quiet, well 
lighted room. These cues may signal that the ‘‘con- 
sequences” of completing the “contract behavior,” 
e.g., math problems done correctly by 9:00 a.m. 
the following morning, will be positive. The posi- 
tive consequences may be a higher letter grade, 
praise from teacher and parents, and/or a specifi- 
cally contracted item or event such as a coke or 
20 minutes of free time at midday. Behavioral 
analysis makes the assumption that consequences 
which are positive will result in an increase in the 
frequency of the desired behavior. 

In summary, behavioral analysis involves plan- 
ning before the fact and behavioral program- 
ming after the fact of a given behavior. Sound 
behavioral contracts specify systematically each 
of the three steps of the behavioral analysis 
model. 


Rules for Establishing Behavioral Contracts 


The following are steps which appear to be 
most crucial for the development of sound behav- 
ioral contracts: 


(1) A behavioral analysis must be made of the 
behavior to be contracted. As mentioned earlier, 
analysis must be made of the antecedents and con- 
sequences of the contracted behavior, as well as of 
the behavior itself. 

(2) The behavioral contract must be precise 
and systematic. Each condition of the contract 
must be specified. Dates, times, criterion behav- 
iors, amounts and/or range of consequences, 
names of contractor and contractee, and names 
of others involved in the contract should all be in- 
cluded. The terms of the contract must be adhered 
to strictly and systematically at all times. 

(3) The behavioral contract must be fair to 
both the contractor and the contractee. A contract 
implies the power of both parties to negotiate 
terms. If the terms are unfair, the contract will 
fail. The contracted behaviors and the conse- 
quences must be balanced to the satisfaction of 


both parties. 


(4) The terms of the behavioral contract must 
stress the positive. A behavioral contract which 
implies positive reinforcement for appropriate be- 
havior rather than punishment for inappropriate 
behavior will be more readily adhered to by the 
contractee. Positive reinforcement strengthens 
the behavior which it follows; punishment only 
temporarily suppresses behavior. 

(5) The concept of “shaping” may be used 
when establishing behavioral contracts. If a be- 
havior initially does not exist or exists at only a 
minimal level, the contract must reinforce approx- 
imations of a final specified behavior. Opportuni- 
ties for easy initial success must be enhanced. It 
should be emphasized that behaviors that are al- 
ready in the contractee’s behavioral repertoire 
must be built into the contract. 

(6) A consultant or arbitrator may be helpful 
at first in the negotiation of behavioral contracts 
between the contractor and the contractee. In 
many contracts, both the contractor and the con- 
tractee must change their behaviors; under these 
circumstances a consultant or arbitrator permits 
the terms of the contract to be fair to both par- 
ties. 

(7) The behavioral contract should be a formal 
written document which specifies all privileges 
and responsibilities of the parties involved. It 
should be signed by both parties. The behavioral 
contract is a negotiated agreement between two 
people which allows the contractor and the con- 


tractee to predict the consequences of the con- 
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tracted behaviors. Signatures enhance the for- 
mality and commitment of the contract. 

(8) Both the consequences which follow the 
completion of the contracted behavior (the A 
clause), and the consequences which follow the 
noncompletion of the contracted behavior (the B 
clause), must be specified. By specifying the con- 
sequences for completing and not completing the 
contract, the possibilities for misinterpretation of 
the contract are reduced. Inclusion of both the A 
and B clauses reduces the chances of error. 

(9) Reinforcing consequences must always fol- 
low the completion of the contracted behavior and 
must be delivered immediately. In establishing a 
behavioral contract, the opportunity should be 
available to receive some portion of the reinforc- 
ing consequence immediately upon completion of 
the contracted behavior. Contracts are often ne- 
gotiated which allow for small but continuous pay- 
offs for daily behaviors, while at the same time 
making a large payoff contingent upon competion 
of a whole series of daily behaviors. 

(10) Behavioral contracts should progress from 
contractor-initiated to contractee-initiated as rap- 
idly as possible. While behavioral contracts are 
negotiated documents, it is generally true that 
the terms of the initial contracts are designated 
and controlled by the contractor (parent, teacher, 
probation officer, unit supervisor, etc.). Behav- 
ioral contracting will have more generalized re- 
sults when the contractee (adolescent) proposes 
the privileges and responsibilities to be included 
in the contract. 


Case Studies and Sample Behavioral 
Contracts in Four Settings 


In order to demonstrate the diversity of the en- 
vironmental settings where behavioral contracts 
may be negotiated with delinquent adolescents, 
four cases are presented along with sample behav- 
ioral contracts. The contracts described include a 
family contract (between mother and son); a 
school contract (between teacher, counselor, and 
student) ; a community contract (between pro- 
bation officer and probationer) ; and an institu- 
tional contract (between unit supervisor and in- 
mate). 


Family Contract 
John is a 15-year-old boy. His parents have been sep- 
arated for several years and he lives with his mother 
‘ and younger brother and sister. John’s mother is con- 
cerned that John has been suspended from school be- 
cause of his poor attendance record. His mother has 
been trying to reason with him because the school coun- 


selor has told her that unless he attends for the rest of 
the semester and turns in all work assignments, John 
will not be readmitted to that school. His work assign- 
ments consist of two take-home assignments per week. 
Only 4 weeks remain until the end of the semester. As a 
last resort, John’s mother has threatened to withhold en- 
rollment in a driver’s education course unless he can 
stay in school. John has expressed a strong interest in 
the driver’s education course and in getting his driver’s 
permit in August. 

Several other problems exist in the home. John has 
been going out on weekends without permission and 
staying out past curfew, a situation which worries his 
mother because he has been picked up twice by the police 
and brought home. In order to try to gain John’s con- 
fidence, his mother has started buying him cigarettes 
by the carton. She has discovered John is selling unused 
cigarettes to his friends. 

hen John is not at home, he frequently visits his 
mother’s friend, Rick Blackley, who lives a few houses 
away. Rick has a garage full of tools and an old car on 
which John has worked since his suspension from school. 
However, the work that John was doing on the car was 
completed several weeks ago. 


CONTRACT 


Date 


1A For each day that John attends all classes, he will 
earn the privilege of ten (10) cigarettes per day or 
one (1) package of cigarettes every other day. 

1B For each day that John does not attend all classes, 
ten (10) cigarettes per day will not be earned. 

2A If John attends 90 percent of the full school days 
between Monday, May 21, 1973, and Friday, June 
14, 1973 (20 days), he will earn one (1) driver’s 
education course. The driver’s education course will 
begin on June 18, 1973. 

2B If John does not attend school for 90 percent of all 
classes between May 21, 1973, and June 15, 1973 
(20 days), the privilege of the driver’s education 
course will be withdrawn. 

3A For each take-home assignment that John turns in 
to his teachers between Monday, May 21, 1973, and 
Friday, June 15, 1978, John will earn one evening 
out on the weekend, provided his mother knows his 
whereabouts and the time that he will return home. 

3B For each take-home assignment that John does not 
turn in to his teachers between Monday, May 21, 
1978, and Friday, June 15, 1973, John will stay in 
one evening during the weekend. 

* * * * * 


As negotiator and overseer of this contract, Mr. Rick 
Blackley will see that all sections of this contract are 
followed and that said consequences will be paid. 

As representative of the Central High School, Mr. Tom 
Anderson, counselor, will act as the monitor of the be- 
haviors in the school (i.e., attending classes and turning 
in assignments). 


Mr. John Wright, Student 


Mrs. Judy Wright, Mother 


Mr. Tom Anderson, 
Negotiator Counselor 


School Contract 


Ron is a 16-year-old boy of above average intelligence 
who is quite disruptive in all of his 10th grade classes 
except math. His grades, in all but the math class, have 
been D’s and F’s for the last two 6-week periods. He is 
currently maintaining an A in math. He enjoys being 
with his math teacher, Mr. Leigh, as demonstrated by 
his appearances in Mr. Leigh’s classroom before and 
after school to discuss math problems and backpacking 
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(a hobby both he and Mr. Leigh have in common). When 
Ron is not actively disrupting his other classes, he is 
Pee ad doing math problems rather than the assigned 
task. 

Ron was arrested twice in the last 4 months for sell- 
ing pills after school near the high school. In addition, he 
was accused of beating a 14-year-old boy for allegedly 
failing to make good a debt related to his drug sales. 
The charges were eventually dropped. However, Ron is 
still on probation for the drug arrests and his probation 
officer has stated that if he does not pass all of his 
courses at the end of the school year, Ron will remain 
on probation. 

Ron’s disruptive classroom behavior includes being 
verbally abusive to his teachers and his peers, makin 
loud noises when others are speaking, walking aroun 
the classroom and poking constantly at his classmates. 
Presently he is excluded from English and machine shop 
classes due to his behavior. His counselor, Mr. Quinlin, 
and his math teacher, Mr. Leigh, have discussed estab- 
lishing a contract with Ron to facilitate his bya back 
into English and machine shop classes and raising all 
of his grades to passing level. 


CONTRACT 


1A If Ron returns to both his English and machine 
shop classes and attends at least 4 days out of 5 
days each week, he will be allowed to spend his last 
period mga: 4 a study hall) in Mr. Leigh’s in- 
termediate ma 
tutor. 

1B If Ron either fails to return to his English and 
machine shop classes or fails to attend at least 4 out 
of 5 days, he will not be allowed to be Mr. Leigh’s 
math assistant and tutor. 

2A If Ron’s behavior in both his English class and his 
machine shop class is judged appropriate by the 
teachers (criteria of appropriateness to be deter- 
mined before this contract is to be initiated), he 
will earn one chit per class per day to be turned in 
to Mr. Quinlin, the school counselor. Thus a maxi- 
mum of 10 chits per week can be earned for attend- 
ance. 
Ron will earn one chit per letter grade on the math, 
the social studies, the English and the machine shop 
tests each Friday. An F = 0 chits, a D = 1 chit, 
a C = 2 chits, a B = 8 chits, and an A = 4 chits. 
These chits will also be turned in to Mr. Quinlin. 
Thus a maximum of 16 chits per week can be earned 
for grades. 
For each week that Ron earns at least 18 chits, Mr. 
Quinlin will issue Ron a pass to spend one half 
hour a day for three days of the following week 
with Mr. ate after school. These three %-hour 
periods will spent discussing any topic Ron 
wishes. 

2B If Ron does not earn a total of 18 chits per week, 
he cannot spend the %4-hour periods after school 
with Mr. Leigh. 

* * * * 


All terms of this contract have been negotiated freely 
between me, Ron Chan, and Mr. Leigh, my math teacher, 
and Mr. Quinlin, my counselor. I also understand that 
Mr. Mock, my machine shop teacher, and Mrs. McGloth- 
lin, my English teacher, will assist in this contract. 

* * * ok * * * 


Ron Chan Mrs. McGlothlin 
Mr. Leigh Mr. Mock 
Mr. Quinlin Date 
Community Contract 


Pamela is 14 years old. She has a record of being a 
runaway for periods of up to 1 year. When she leaves 


class as a math assistant and . 


it is usually to be with older men. When she was 9 
years old she had her first sexual experience with a 19 
year old. She now has a 4-month-old baby, fathered by 
her 21-year-old ex-boyfriend. She has also been treated 
a number of times for venereal disease. 

Pamela’s mother is mainly concerned with two of 
Pamela’s problems. The first of these problems is her 
constant running away from home. Pamela says that 
the argument that usually precedes her running away 
deals with the mother’s placing too much responsibility 
for household chores on Pamela. She has three sisters 
in the home, but she is expected to do the major portion 
of the work. The second problem area that the mother 
identifies deals with the $96.00 which Pamela receives 
every 2 weeks from the County for her baby. Pamela 
thinks that she should have control of it. Currently 
the County is making the check payable to the mother. 

Pamela enjoys parties with her friends, watching 
television, and listening to music. She has shown a great 
deal of interest in going to Disneyland and going out to 
a nice dinner. She also greatly enjoys the peer group 
activities that are periodically provided by the County 
Probation Department, i.e., trips to the mountains, 
beaches, sports events, museums, and movies. 


CONTRACT 
Date: 


1A Pamela receives $96.00 every 2 weeks. Of that 
$96.00 she will pay her mother, every 2 weeks: 
Food $30.00 


Board 20.83 
Utilities __ 3.00 
Total $53.83 Every 2 weeks 

2A For following the chore chart each week (which 
divides the household chores evenly between Pamela 
and her sisters), Pamela will be able to attend any 
and all group activities provided by the Probation 
Department that week. 

2B For not following the chore chart each week, Pam- 
ela will not be able to attend group activities pro- 
vided by the Probation Department that week. 

3A For each hire 4 or Saturday night that Pamela 
goes out and is home by 1:00 a.m., her mother will 
provide free baby sitting for the baby that evening. 

3B For each Friday and Saturday night that Pamela 
is not home by 1:00 a.m., she will pay her mother 
fifty cents (50c) per hour for the time that she is 
gone past 1:00 a.m. 

4A Pamela-will receive free baby sitting from 9:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. from her mother on weekdays when 
Pamela is attending summer school. 

4B Pamela will pay fifty cents (50c) per hour to her 
mother for baby sitting if she does not attend sum- 
mer school. 


As negotiator and overseer of this contract, Mr. Glen 
Hamilton, County Probation Officer, will see that all 
sections of this contract are followed and that said con- 
sequences will be paid. Mr. Hamilton will see that both 
Pamela and her mother are treated fairly by the con- 
tract. 


Ms. Pamela Brooke, Student 


Mr. Glen Hamilton, 
Probation Officer 


Ms. Sue Brooke, Mother 


Institution Contract 


Unit III of the County Detention Facility contains 20 
girls whose ages range from 13 to 17 years. The average 
length of confinement is 13 months. The major reasons 
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for confinement include drug use, incorrigibility, theft, 
assault, and prostitution. 

Problem behaviors on the Unit include fighting, re- 
fusal to obey staff orders, attempts to run away, refusal 
to go to school, refusal to work on Unit projects such as 
group behavioral counseling sessions and Unit cleaning 
and decorating activities, destroying property in the 
dayroom and in the dormitory, and stealing from the 
staff and the other girls. 

Possible positive reinforcers available include short- 
ened sentences, having one’s own room, weekend passes 
home, staying up late, special materials to decorate 
rooms, radios and televisions in one’s room, and items 
from the token economy store. 

A token economy system has been established in order 
to reinforce the girls systematically for performance of 
appropriate behavior. All of the girls earn tokens for 
specific behaviors: 5 points for being at breakfast at 
7:30 a.m., 3 points for each 20 minutes on-task in the 
school classroom, 5 points for brushing teeth and hair 
in the evening, etc. Each girl can also negotiate individ- 
ual contracts to deal with behaviors unique to herself. 

Barbara is a 13-year-old who was placed in the County 
Detention Facility for being an accomplice to an armed 
robbery committed by her 19-year-old boyfriend. Bar- 
bara, who has lived in nine foster homes since she was 
18 months old, was at the County Detention Facility 5 
weeks when the first contract was negotiated with her. 
She participated in the basic token economy of Unit III, 
but she refused to take part in either the school pro- 
gram or the daily group counseling sessions on the Unit. 
When she was forced by the staff to attend these activi- 
ties, she did not speak or in any way acknowledge the 
other participants. 

Barbara has expressed a great deal of interest in 
visiting her current foster parents. She has been with 
them over a year and they seem to be as attached to 
Barbara as she is to them. Also, Barbara has beautiful 
long black hair which she spends a great deal of time 
brushing and combing. Barbara’s hair is very important 
to her as she has received many compliments on it both 
before she entered the Detention Facility and in the Fa- 
cility itself. 


BEHAVIORAL CONTRACT 

Date: 

agree to attend the school from 9:00 

a.m. to 12:00 noon for at least 4 out of the 5 days 

of the week contingent upon receiving 25 bonus 

points per day and being allowed to stay up until 
9:30 to watch TV or play cards with staff. 

, agree that if I do not attend school 

rom 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon for at least 4 out of 

5 days of the week, I will not receive 25 bonus 

points per day and I will have to go to bed at 8:30. 
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2A When'l, 265222. , am in school, I will complete, 
80 percent correctly, 5 of 6 lessons per day con- 
tingent upon 5 bonus points per lesson and the use 
of the hairdryer for 30 minutes each evening. 

ss RR , am not in school or do not com- 
plete, 80 percent correctly, 5 of 6 lessons per day, I 
will not receive 5 bonus points per lesson nor will I 
be allowed to use the hairdryer that evening. 


SA , attend each behavioral coun- 
seling session, I will receive 5 bonus points and the 
use of all of the hair conditioner, shampoo, curlers, 
hairnets, bobby pins, and scotchtape I need to do 
my hair that evening. 


SB. When do not attend a behavioral 
counseling session, I will not receive 5 bonus points 
and I will not get to use the hairsetting materials. 

, contribute to the behavioral coun- 
seling session (as judged by Mr. Denison, the be- 
havioral counselor, and the other girls on a scale of 
1 to 15) with an average score of 10 or above, I will 
receive 10 bonus points. 


, receive a score below 10 on my 
contribution to the behavioral counseling session, I 
will not receive 10 bonus points. 

SSeS » receive 3150 bonus points, I 
can visit my foster parents at home from 4:00 p.m. 
Friday until 4:00 p.m. Sunday of the weekend fol- 
lowing my earning the 3150 bonus points. 


Ms. Barbara Russell Teacher 


Unit Supervisor Behavioral Counselor 


Conclusion 


Applied behavioral analysis, in the form of 
written behavioral contracts, can be an effective 
intervention strategy with delinquent adolescents. 
The contract provides the adolescent with: (1) 
maximum negotiation power, (2) directly observ- 
able contractor responsibilities, and (3) a system 
for predicting the behavior of the contractor. The 
contract provides the contractor or mediator 
with: (1) the power to negotiate change in the 
adolescent’s behavior, (2) observable contractee 
behaviors and contingencies, and (3) a system for. 
predicting contractee behavior. 


ig 0 ENTER into and to understand meaningfully the experience of another person 
is difficult for all of us, even when trying to do so with relatives and close 
friends. The problem becomes mountainous when the other person is at the 
edges of our society, removed from us by race, age, economic condition, and 
generations of life experience—SAUL BERNSTEIN 
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A Community Alternative to County Jail: 
The Hopes and the Realities 


By H. RICHARD LAMB, M.D., AND VICTOR GOERTZEL, PH.D.* 


programs replace jails? How successful are 

these programs? Who can be served there? 
On October 1, 1974, we completed a 3-year con- 
trolled study! designed to provide some answers 
to these questions. Together with the San Mateo 
County Probation Department, we set up Ells- 
worth House, a therapeutic residential facility in 
the community in lieu of county jail. This was not 
simply a work release or work furlough program, 
but a facility that is unlocked, is in the midst of 
the community, and centers about a therapeutic 
program in the evenings. 

The program, originated by a psychiatrist and 
a psychologist, was located within the County Pro- 
bation Department for several important reasons. 
A progressive probation department can combine 
a rehabilitation orientation with a thorough 
knowledge of the criminal justice system and al- 
ready established good working relationships 
with the courts, the district attorney, the jail 
system, and the police. Further, we wanted to 
make this program one that could be replicated 
elsewhere. Since every metropolitan community 
has a probation department, there is the potential 
everywhere in this country to have programs such 
as this one. We felt that it would be important 
not to have this program run by a police or sher- 
iff’s department whose primary focus is law en- 
forcement. It is difficult for a police department, 
no matter how progressive, to have the responsi- 
bility both for the apprehension of offenders and 
then their rehabilitation in an intensive residen- 
tial setting. 

We wanted this program to serve men who have 
committed serious crimes and in fact this has hap- 
pened. Offenses have included armed robbery, 
burglary, grand theft, receiving stolen property, 
assault with a deadly weapon, various drug of- 
fenses, forgery, auto theft, and both voluntary and 
involuntary manslaughter ; 77 percent were classi- 


T 0 WHAT extent can community rehabilitation 


*Dr. Lamb is psychiatric consultant to Ellsworth House 
and chief of rehabilitation services, San Mateo County 
(California) Department of Public Health and Welfare. Dr. 
Goertzel is research psychologist at Ellsworth House. 
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fied as felonies and 23 percent as misdemeanors. 
The only offenders who were excluded from con- 
sideration for selection were those who were 
judged from experience to be serious escape risks, 
those who had a history of heavy involvement in 
the sale or use of hard narcotics, and those who 
posed a threat of uncontrollable physical violence. 

We also wanted this program to be a true al- 
ternative to incarceration rather than simply an 
enrichment of probation. Therefore, selection 
was made after sentencing. This prevented the 
court from sentencing a man to Ellsworth House 


_ who would otherwise have been put on probation. 


The courts were in no way involved in the selec- 
tion process except that after a man had been se- 
lected for Ellsworth House a request was made 
to the judge to modify the sentence so that he 
could come to this program rather than remain in 
the jail system to which he had been sentenced. 
Only those men who had been sentenced to 4 
months or more in the county jail were eligible for 
the program. We felt initially, and experience has 
not changed this feeling, that 3 months is a mini- 
mum amount of time needed for the program to 
have an appreciable impact upon a man. We ar- 
rived at the 4-month minimum sentence because 
after deducting time off for good behavior, work 
time, and credit for time served, the minimum 
sentence of 4 months generally lasts about 3 
months. Many men have, of course, been in the 
program much longer. 

Ellsworth House is located in a medium-sized 
city in the suburbs south of San Francisco. It is in 
a residential area, but not far from a downtown 
shopping area. Located in a converted mortuary, 
Ellsworth House can house 20 adult men. The di- 
rector of the program is a supervising probation 
officer from the County Probation Department. 
The House counselors who work under him have 
at least 2 years of college and are selected for 
their ability to work with the offender population 
both individually and in groups. There is staff 


coverage 24 hours a day, 7 days a week but there 


1 This study was supported in part by a grant from the California 


Council on Criminal Justice. 
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are no lineups or uniforms either for staff or for 
residents of the program. 

Two County probation officers work under the 
Ellsworth House director and maintain their of- 
fices in the House. The probation officers not only 
carry on their caseloads all the men currently in 
the House and those who have graduated from the 
House, but also participate in regular staff meet- 
ings and staff-resident meetings. An important 
goal of the project is to help the offender, at an 
early point in his involvement with the criminal 
justice system, see his probation officer as a help- 
ing professional rather than simply as a person 
who keeps him under surveillance. Vocational re- 
habilitation counseling is built into the program. 
A vocational counselor from the County Rehabili- 
tation Service is assigned to Ellsworth House on 
a part-time basis to provide vocational evaluation 
and counseling. There is also assistance in job 
placement from the Probation Department’s job 
placement specialist. 

Men in the program are referred to as resi- 
dents. One of our aims is to help change the sense 
of identity of the residents. We do not want them 
simply to see themselves as criminals, nor do we 
want them to go to the other extreme of seeing 
themselves as mental patients. We do want our 
residents to see themselves as people who have 
problems which have led them to antisocial behav- 
ior and thus brought them into conflict with the 
criminal justice system. Once the offender recog- 
nizes that he has problems, other than having 
been caught, we expect him to use the program to 
work on these problems and change his life style. 
If he is unwilling to do this he is first confronted 
with his attitude and behavior by his peers and 
the staff, and if there is still no change he may be 
returned to the jail system. There are group meet- 
ings four evenings a week, one including the en- 
tire group of residents and staff, two in which the 
residents meet as small groups each led by a 
House counselor, and one that includes all the resi- 
dents but no staff. A goal (insofar as possible) is 
peer confrontation where a man’s fellow residents 
discuss with him his problems, life style and what 
needs to be changed. Coming from his fellow resi- 
dents this kind of feedback may have much more 
meaning than coming from staff. There is also in- 
dividual counseling from both the House counsel- 
ors and the probation officer to help a man change 
his point of view and his behavior. There must be 
continual reinforcement of the milieu, with its 
emphasis on discussing and clarifying problems 
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in order to change life styles. This reinforcement 
comes both from staff and from peer pressure 
from “old timers” in the House. 

The program is designed around the therapeu- 
tic community concept and gives a significant 
share of the responsibility for decisions to the 
residents themselves. The residents choose their 
own resident chairman, whose duties are to pre- 
side over the weekly resident-staff meeting, to 
prepare its agenda in conjunction with staff, to be 
a member of the resident council, and to sit in and 
actively participate in the weekly staff meetings. 
The resident council is elected by the residents and 
consists of four residents plus the resident chair- 
man. This council makes decisions on many prob- 
lems that arise in the House, and it also makes 
recommendations to the staff concerning the over- 
all program. 

Being on the resident council can be an eye- 
opening experience for an offender. When he him- 
self has to deal with the antisocial behavior of his 
fellow residents, the offender gets some insight 
into what society, the criminal justice system, and 
his family and fellow citizens experience in trying 
to cope with people like himself. The experience 
of being in a position of authority to discipline 
other residents helps him to develop a sense of 
responsibility for himself and for others. 


Behavior Modification a Central Concept 


No part of the Ellsworth House program is 
more important than the behavior modification 
system of rewards and punishments. Every effort 
is made to see that the program matches increased 
privileges with increased responsibility. The be- 
havior modification aspects include the granting 
of such privileges as weekend passes to those who 
earn them by securing steady employment, mak- 
ing a genuine attempt to change their life styles 
and ways of relating to other people, and perform- 
ing chores and abiding by the rules of the House. 
Behavior may be penalized as well as rewarded; 
a resident may be jailed for a weekend or a week 
or even longer when he has not responded to 
lesser sanctions. 

One of the fundamental concepts of the pro- 
gram is that we must help the men see that ac- 
tions have consequences. The long, drawn out 
process of the criminal justice system, with its 
attorneys, plea bargaining, and dead time in jail, 
reinforces the offender’s feelings that he is being 
treated unjustly and obscures the potential behav- 
ior modification aspects of a system of appropriate 
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sanctions on criminal behavior. At Ellsworth 
House there is an immediacy of appropriate re- 
wards and punishments—rewards when the resi- 
dent’s behavior is leading toward a resolution of 
his problems, punishment when it is simply a con- 
tinuation of his antisocial patterns. 

Another aspect of this approach is the small 
group system. The residents of the house are di- 
vided into four small groups; if any man in one 
of these groups creates a problem, the entire 
group loses either half or all of its privileges for 
the next week. The peer pressure thus mobilized 
has played a major part in creating significant 
changes in some of the men. It helps them to see 
that their actions affect not only themselves but 
others, both in the house and in their lives outside 
of it. This is one of the ways we help a man see 
that there are profound consequences for his fam- 
ily, friends, and others close to him when he en- 
gages in antisocial behavior. 


In order to put the behavior modification con- - 


cepts into practice we divided the Ellsworth 
House program into three phases. On entering the 
House a man spends at least 30 days in Phase I. 
During this period he may leave the House on 
weekdays for work, school, or training. All resi- 
dents must participate in some constructive full- 
time activity, be it employment, college, or train- 
ing program. At all other times they are restricted 
to the House although they may receive visitors 
and make phone calls. Visits and group activities 
with family and friends help prevent a man from 
becoming isolated from his family and community. 
All cooking, cleaning, and simple maintenance of 
the House is done by the residents. At the end of 
30 days the man comes up before the entire group 
of residents and staff and presents, as he sees it, 
what he has accomplished and why he thinks he 
should be admitted into Phase II. Each resident 
and staff member has one vote on this as in all 
other issues, and the decision is made by a simple 
majority. The director of the House, however, 
maintains a veto, which he uses sparingly, to pre- 
vent inappropriate decisions from being carried 
out. 

Phase II offers the resident more privileges, in 
return for which he is expected to assume in- 
creased responsibility. This does not mean respon- 
sibility just for housekeeping chores, since this 
would perpetuate a game that the men are only 
too willing to play—the county jail game—the 
game of getting privileges and time off for good 


behavior. We want to do more than simply run a — 
nice jail. 

Responsibility at the House means taking a 
meaningful part in the evening groups, being will- 
ing to take a good look at one’s self and one’s 
problems and beginning to take steps to resolve 
these problems. The resident is also expected to 
take responsibility for his fellow residents, both 
inside and outside of the House. 

In this program we emphasize the whole man. 
What is the resident doing in the community to 
find and hold a job, to get along with his boss and 
co-workers? What is he like when he returns to 
the House after work? What progress is he mak- 
ing toward resolving his family problems, toward 
learning to use his leisure time? How is the resi- 
dent using the overall program of the House in all 
aspects of his life to change his pattern of behav- 
ior so that there will, in fact, be a change when he 
returns to the community? 

Upon entering Phase II the resident is allowed 
12-hour passes on the weekend and permitted to 
go on short errands in the neighborhood. After 2 
weeks, if all goes well, he is allowed 24-hour 
passes on the weekend. If after 1 month in Phase 
II the man continues to make good progress he is 
allowed 48-hour weekend passes. 

In a sense this program has much in common 
with the education process. And we have data 
which suggest that the program is especially help- 
ful for school dropouts who have also had a cha- 
otic unstructured family life and inconsistent par- 
enting. Here the discipline of the daily routine of 
school might have compensated for the deficien- 
cies at home. With a young offender Ellsworth 
House may serve a similar function. 

A man spends the same amount of time in the 
residential phase of the program as he would 
have in the jail system. At this point he enters 
Phase III for the duration of his probation, is re- 
leased to the community, but returns to the House 
to see his probation officer on a regular basis, and, 
if he chooses, to socialize with the staff and men 
still in the House. At these times he is expected to 
exert a positive influence on the men who are 
currently living in the House. 

Although jail is a dehumanizing and unpleasant 
place, it can also be a sanctuary. It is a place 
where a man is taken care of and is not expected 
to cope with his outside responsibilities. And the 
ticket of admission is simply to commit another 
antisocial act. Our goal at Ellsworth House in 


‘Phase III and beyond is to help the graduate of 
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our program learn to turn to his probation officer 
or the House staff for help at a time of crisis be- 
fore he commits a crime. If necessary, a former 
resident may return to live in the House until the 
crisis has passed. 


Evaluation 


Ellsworth House in its first 3 years was run as 
a controlled study. After sentencing, probation re- 
ports were obtained for all offenders sentenced to 
4 months or more in the county jail. Men were 
screened out for the three reasons mentioned 
earlier, namely: heavy involvement with hard 
drug sales and usage, high escape risk, and un- 
controllable violence. Another sizeable group was 
eliminated because of technical complications in 
the criminal justice system such as hold orders in 
other counties. At this point half of the men were 
selected by means of a table of random numbers 
for the Ellsworth House group and the remainder 
went into the comparison group and remained in 
the jail system. In this progressive county there 
is an honor camp and a work furlough facility. 
Approximately three-fourths of the comparison 
group served their sentences at the honor camp 
and approximatey one-fourth at the work fur- 
lough facility. 

The random selection and the existence of a 
comparison group insured that there would be an 
objective evaluation of the results of this pro- 
gram. We are firmly committed to the belief that 
new social programs should be designed as con- 
trolled studies so that honest and scientifically 
valid analyses can be made of the program’s effec- 
tiveness and so that areas of strength and weak- 
ness can be identified. Otherwise it is all too easy 
for a program to emphasize its successes, not 
mention its failures, and in many cases justify the 
continued existence of a program which in fact 
may be less effective than existing or other alter- 
native programs. 

How well has the program worked? Approxi- 
mately one-third of the men eligible for our pro- 
gram were screened out because of the nature of 
their offense or their history of violence or escape. 
Approximately half of those excluded were seri- 
ous drug offenders—confirmed heroin addicts or 
persons involved in substantial sales of illegal 
drugs. Since the men eligible for our program 
were those who were sentenced to jail for 4 
months or more, and since these represent the 


2 Bernard C. Kirby, “Crofton House: An Experiment i a County 
Halfway House,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1969, pp. 53-58. 


more serious offenders held in the county jail, the 
fact that we were able to accept two-thirds of 
these men into our community program is, in our 
opinion, significant. 

Only one-fourth of the comparison group were 
felt by jail system officials to be suitable for the 
work furlough facility and thus available for em- 
ployment in the community while serving their 
sentences. All of the men in Ellsworth House were 
of course available for employment in the commu- 
nity. Further, Ellsworth House is located right in 
the midst of a residential district and is an un- 
locked facility. We feel, therefore, that we have 
demonstrated that many more incarcerated men 
are suitable for community programs and em- 
ployment than had hitherto been thought. Since 
four times as many Ellsworth House men were 
available for community employment than those 
in the comparison group, our results showed, not 
surprisingly, that four times as many Ellsworth 
House men were engaged in paid employment in 
the community while serving their sentences. 
They earned four times as much money with all 
this implies in terms of supporting their families 
and eliminating the need for welfare while in jail. 

The difference between the groups after release 
from confinement was less striking. Recidivism 
was defined simply as any offense that would re- 
sult in a jail sentence or revocation of probation. 
Recidivism at 1 year postrelease followup has 
been almost exactly the same for the Ellsworth 
House (30 percent) and comparison group (32 
percent). We do not yet have enough men in our 
2-year followup group for meaningful results but 
early figures indicate that this finding of equal 
outcome with regard to recidivism is continuing. 
This is disappointing but not surprising, as it is 
consistent with similar programs such as Crofton 
House.” But there are other benefits of community 
rehabilitation programs. Paid employment has 
been consistently higher after release for the Ells- 
worth House men. At 1-year followup only 15 per- 
cent of the Ellsworth men were unemployed as 
compared to 29 percent of the comparison group. 
Part of this is probably accounted for by the 
larger number of Ellsworth House men who con- 
tinued their regular job or obtained community 
employment while still under sentence as com- 
pared to the comparison group, three-fourths of 
whom were isolated in a rural honor camp. Com- 
munity rehabilitation programs also help the of- 
fender maintain his self-respect and hopefully 
leave him better prepared for his return to the 
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community to begin the long process of moving 
from an antisocial to a prosocial stance, a process 
that may take years. 


Dirty Data 


Early in the project as the first 6-month follow- 
up postrelease data came in we could see that re- 
cidivism was much higher for the Ellsworth 
House group than the comparison group, even 
though the small numbers involved prevented this 
data from being statistically significant. This 
kind of preliminary data, small numbers which 
lack statistical significance, is often referred to as 
dirty data. Dirty data, however, can be suggestive 
and often crucial for evaluation in the early stages 
of a project. Accordingly we used these early ten- 
tative results as a signal that we should reexamine 
and scrutinize our program from top to bottom. 
And what we saw was extremely revealing. Ini- 
tially, supervision of Phase III men, those who 
had graduated from the residential phase of our 
program, had been done primarily on a group 
basis, while the men in the comparison group re- 
ceived close one-to-one supervision from their pro- 
bation officers. The men in our program generally 
have poor impulse control and need to be given a 
generous amount of support, crisis intervention 
and firm, consistent limits. Furthermore, in our 
initial concern with setting up the program we 
had involved the Ellsworth House probation officer 
extensively in helping with the inhouse program, 
thereby reducing the amount of time he could 
spend on followup of released offenders. The Ells- 
worth House graduates clearly needed more sup- 
port and structure and at this point we freed the 
probation officer’s time to allow for intensive in- 
dividual followup supervision and toward the 
same end added a second probation officer to the 
program. 

Perhaps more importantly our reevaluation un- 
covered some deeper issues. It became clear to us 
that there had been a hesitancy on the part of our 
rehabilitation oriented staff to set adequate disci- 
plinary limits on the offenders, especially in the 
residential, but also in the postresidential phases 
of the program. In our efforts to be “therapeutic” 
some of the staff had lost sight of the behavior 
modification aspects of the program, namely the 
need to reward positive efforts to change one’s 
life style and punish or at least not reward the op- 
posite. The men themselves had been telling us, 
“You’re running the program too loose.” Steps 
were taken to remedy this laxness, including giv- 


ing unannounced urinalyses to all residents of the 
House at random times and whenever there was 
any suspicion of drug use. More emphasis was 
placed on verifying employment and attendance 
at college and training programs by the probation 
officer who also increased his unannounced visits 
later on to the resident’s place of employment or 
training. This greatly decreased the number of 
men who said they were leaving the House during 
the day for employment but were in fact spending 
time in the community with their former delin- 
quent associates. Even more important, the staff 
and the residents together began spending more 
time trying to identify specific time-limited goals 
for each resident to work toward so that he would 
not simply drift through the program without 
being affected by it. Such goals included vocational 
planning to increase job satisfaction and work 
adjustment, resolution of family problems, learn- 
ing how to make satisfying use of leisure time, 


‘finding new friends who do not have a delinquent 


orientation, and becoming involved in psycho- 
therapy where indicated. In particular the staff 
began to look more closely at themselves and their 
own actions which tended to defeat the behavior 
modification aspects of the program. This meant 
looking at the staff’s ambivalence, where it ex- 
isted, about setting limits and imposing appro- 
priate penalties for antisocial behavior. 

The results of this evaluation and program 
change were dramatic. There was an immediate 
drop in the recidivism in the Ellsworth House 
group to the level of the comparison group and 
this has continued to the present time. 


Probation—A Therapeutic Process 


At this point some observations about probation 
generally might be in order. Our experience in the 
probation system has led us to the conclusion that 
a disturbingly large number of probation person- 
nel sell short what they do. Looking at it as men- 
tal health professionals and outsiders we have 
been very much impressed by what can only be 
termed the therapeutic effects of the basic tools 
of probation, namely, setting limits, providing 
support, and confronting offenders with their mo- 
tivations and ways of reacting to stress. We have 
seen many probationers, who we feel could not 
have been reached in any other way, helped not 
only to avoid antisocial behavior but to function 
better in other areas of their lives as well. 

Why then should so many probation officers 
denigrate what they do and the ways in which 
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they do it? First of all, doing the same job year in 
and year out of setting limits and giving support 
gets wearisome for many probation officers. They 
want something different and exciting so that 
their work does not become too boring and even 
depressing. They are looking for something to re- 
vitalize themselves and their work. 

Working intensively and closely with people and 
putting your guts into it without being able to 
help everyone leads to frustration and eventually 
to a quest for psychological magic. Further, the 
process of helping people involves giving to them. 
Some of the newer psychological approaches like 
Transactional Analysis and Gestalt therapy, while 
they have their place in the probation process, also 
enable one to intellectualize what one is doing. In 
using these approaches the therapist is enabled 
to give less of himself; in fact in enjoying the 
process he derives gratification and feels given to. 

Still another problem for some is being able to 
set limits without feeling guilt. While there is 
certainly far more to probation than setting limits 
and surveillance, the probation officer who con- 
stantly complains, “I didn’t go into probation to 
become a cop” is clearly feeling guilt-ridden about 
enforcing the conditions of probation, or has a 
reed to always be the good guy with his proba- 
tioners. In some cases difficulty in setting limits 
is indicative of a lack of real caring for his pro- 
bationers. 

Where, then, should the emphasis in probation 
lie? In our opinion it should begin from a feeling 
of comfort in stressing the fundamentals of pro- 
bation, namely, giving support, setting limits, con- 
sistent and reasonable insistance that court orders 
be followed, utilization of community resources, 
and helping the offender reexamine his life style. 
These, in our opinion, are the cornerstones of pro- 
bation about which no probation officer need feel 
ashamed. Rather than emphasis on highly sophis- 
ticated and esoteric treatment modes, there should 
be pragmatic adherence to the terms and condi- 
tions of probation with specific goal planning and 
intensive involvement with probationers. If train- 
ing is added in the areas of self-awareness and 
sensitivity, family dynamics, goal planning and 
short-term crisis intervention, one has a powerful 
therapeutic armamentarium to help the offender. 


Implications for Reducing the Jail Population 
We have described a program which demon- 
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3 An Exemplary Project—A Handbook of Community Corrections in 
Des Moines, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973. 


strates that serious offenders can serve their sen- 
tences in a community setting in which they can 
engage in competitive employment, keep in con- 
tact with their families in the community, and 
participate in a therapeutic program. And we 
have shown this can be done without increasing 
recidivism even though we were competing with 
an excellent county correctional system that in- 
cludes a rural honor camp and a work furlough 
facility, both of which programs are followed by 
sophisticated probation supervision. But what of 
the wider applicability of programs such as Ells- 
worth House? Can they in fact significantly re- 
duce the county jail population? Our answer 
would have to be a qualified one at this point. For 
one thing a large proportion of persons in the jail 
system are awaiting trial or sentencing. This 
group for the most part do not yet accept their 
need to be in a rehabilitation program, nor would 
they feel free to talk openly in a therapeutic pro- 
gram about issues which might be incriminating 
and affect their situation in the criminal justice 
system. Therefore, this group is not suitable for 
a community rehabilitation program. However, 
this County is instituting a replication of the Des 
Moines Plan*® one of whose specific objectives is 
the reduction of presentenced men in the county 
jail. 

What is the potential impact of an Ellsworth 
type program on the persons that it is designed 
to serve, namely those already sentenced? A sur- 
vey of all adults in custody in San Mateo County 
on September 2, 1974, revealed a total of 424 per- 
sons. Of these 161 were presentenced persons. 
This leaves 263 sentenced persons, 249 men and 14 
women. Of the 249 men, 17 were in Ellsworth 
House, 91 were in Honor Camp, 90 in work fur- 
lough and 51 were in the main jail. For the pur- 
poses of this survey we assumed that an Ellsworth 
type program might take men with 3-month sen- 
tences (which would allow them about 2 months 
in the House) even though we feel it is difficult 
for such a therapeutic program to reach a man in 
this short period of time. Even so, approximately 
two-thirds of the men in the Honor Camp and 
work furlough had sentences of less than 3 months 
or were too heavily involved in the sale or use of 
hard narcotics (the latter all housed at the iso- 
lated Honor Camp) and thus by our criteria were 
not suitable for an Ellsworth type program. The 
sentenced men in the main jail would also not be 
suitable; they included men with hold orders from 
other jurisdictions, men serving sentences of less 
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than 90 days, and a few judged too aggressive or 
too much of an escape risk even for the Honor 
Camp. 

Of the 14 sentenced women eight were in the 
main jail, and all eight had hold orders or short 
sentences. Six others were participating in a re- 
cently created Ellsworth House type facility for 
women. 

Thus, a total of 83 persons‘ out of a total of 263 
sentenced persons, or 32 percent of those sen- 
tenced and currently in custody, would by our 
criteria be suitable for a community rehabilitation 
program. 


Conclusions 


We have demonstrated that it is feasible to 
have an unlocked rehabilitation program in the 
community with an active therapeutic program 
for serious offenders. Further, even though located 
in a residential neighborhood such a program can 
gain community acceptance. In this case, at the 
expiration of the Federal grant which made pos- 
sible this 3-year demonstration project, the pro- 
gram has been continued as a regular part of the 


4 This includes 17 in Ellsworth House, 31 men from Work Furlough, 
29 from the Honor Camp and 6 women. 


County Probation Department funded by the 
County. The program has not decreased recidi- 
vism, but it has not increased it either. It has in- 
creased employment, especially during the period 
of incarceration, and has demonstrated that many 
more men are able to continue community em- 
ployment while under sentence than had hereto- 
fore been thought possible even in this progressive 
County. Further, hopefully this program is laying 
the foundation for the offenders’ long range reha- 
bilitation in terms of their overall adjustment to 
the community. Enthusiasm for such programs 
must be tempered, however, by the knowledge 
that, with county jail populations made up largely 
of presentenced men and those serving short sen- 
tences, community rehabilitation programs have a 
limited applicability in regard to emptying county 
jails. Further reductions in county jail popula- 
tions could be achieved by such means as greater 


. flexibility in dealing with persons with hold 


orders from other jurisdictions, greater use of re- 
lease on recognizance, more creative use of resti- 
tution and fines, and increased use of community 
residential programs designed specifically for 
hard narcotics addicts as an alternative to jail. 


Volunteers Interact With the 
Juvenile Justice System 


BY THE JUSTICE FOR CHILDREN TASK FORCE 
National Council of Jewish Women, New York, N.Y.* 


about Louie. “I don’t think we’re treating his 
real problem. Louie’s real problem is that no 
one cares—neither his family nor his community.” 
In a California detention center, young Ronnie 
talks with a volunteer from the National Council 
of Jewish Women about his problems and his 
hopes. “Well, the older generation just doesn’t 
care about us.” “I care,” she said, “and that is 
why I am here.” “You are paid,” was Ronnie’s 
comeback. ‘‘No,” she replied, ‘I am not. I am here 
because I want to be.” 


[: KENTUCKY, a juvenile probation officer talks 


* National Council of Jewish Women, 1 West 47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036, is a national membership organiza- 
tion of 100,000 women dedicated to the improvement of 
human welfare. 


The image of the volunteer giving direct service 
as someone who cares is a familiar one, if not as 
common in the juvenile justice system as in other 
areas of society. But the woman working with 
Ronnie represents the new volunteer. Having par- 
ticipated in NCJW’s nationwide survey project, 
Justice for Children, she approaches her work in 
the detention center with an understanding of the 
larger system of which it is part. She relates her 
service role to the overall needs of the children 
she serves. Working with the system, she will si- 
multaneously join with staff and the larger com- 
munity to move the system towards meeting those 
needs. 


National Council of Jewish Women volunteers 
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have applied this approach to a range of social 
welfare problems. Out of concern for children, 
Council created preschool programs that were 
forerunners of Head Start. A nationwide study of 
school lunch programs spoke to the problems of 
the needy in Their Daily Bread. An indepth sur- 
vey of the quality and availability of day care 
services for children was reported in NCJW’s 
Windows on Day Care. 

Although NCJW archives document a Council- 
sponsored juvenile probation project as early as 
1906, its current national involvement in juvenile 
justice evolved from NCJW’s participation in the 
1970 White House Conference on Children. 

A Council woman, who was later to become 
chairwoman of the NCJW Task Force on Justice 
for Children, was assigned to the Children in 
Trouble Forum, which dealt with the juvenile jus- 
tice system, its needs and its alternatives. she 
carried three messages back to NCJW: (1) The 
system was failing children and society; (2) the 
community in general was neither aware nor in- 
volved; and (3) many professionals within the 
system recognized its inadequacies and sought 
help in improving it. 

NCJW chose to tackle the problem through 
study and action. A task force was created to ex- 
plore the subject and to bring it to the general 
membership. The “system” of juvenile justice 
was fragmented and localized. NCJW, with its 
180 local affiliates (Sections) could survey the in- 
dividual systems and obtain both an evaluation of 
local needs and a national perspective. Some Sec- 
tions were already involved, such as Los Angeles 
Section, which had been serving children in 
trouble through its three group residences for 
over 20 years. Such Sections served as invaluable 
resources to the task force as it developed a study 
guide for Section use. 

A dual purpose was defined: to educate NCJW 
membership and the larger community to the 
needs of children in trouble; and to give Sections 
tools with which to pinpoint individual community 
needs, so that they could work within their locali- 
ties to meet the challenges before them. Sections 
were encouraged to open their educational 
meetings to the entire community and to engage 
other organizations with them in undertaking 
their local surveys. These working principles were 
based on the premise that the larger the group to 
participate in initial meetings and subsequent 


1 Available from the National Council of Jewish Women, 1 West 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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study, the more educated a community would be to 
the system and its needs, and the larger and more 
comprehensive the resulting concerned constitu- 
ency for reform. 

More than 120 Sections committed themselves 
to participating in the Justice for Children sur- 
vey, many in cooperation with organizations like 
the American Association of University Women, 
the Junior League, and the League of Women 
Voters. Local Justice for Children committees 
visited courts, detention centers, and institutions. 
They talked with lawyers, judges, probation offi- 
cers, defenders of the establishment and critics 
of the establishment, as well as children and their 
families, who had experienced the system first- 
hand. NCJW volunteers were well received. They 
found that most professionals within this seem- 
ingly closed system welcomed community under- 
standing and involvement. 

Sections participating in the survey forwarded 
their findings to NCJW’s national office, where 
the Task Force consolidated them into a book en- 
titled, Children Without Justice: A Report by the 
National Council of Jewish Women.’ In addition, 
many individual Sections published their local 
findings for distribution in the community, and 
community by community took notice. 

Council women were looking for the positive as 
well as the negative aspects of the juvenile justice 
system. Taking advantage of a national network 
of communications, Sections were able to take the 
successful experience of one community and in- 
troduce it in another. While many Sections re- 
ported constructive approaches in different as- 
pects of their juvenile justice systems, there was 
not one that did not also find some deficiency. 
Some examples of the programs and projects 
undertaken by Council women as a result of their 
findings will demonstrate the impact of the new 
volunteer, integrating knowledge, direct service, 
and social action while working to inform and ac- 
tivate fellow citizens. 

In Long Beach, California, when NCJW recog- 
nized a need for individualized remedial education 
in the children’s detention center, Council volun- 
teers began working there as tutors. Concerned 
with improving the atmosphere of the center, the 
Section secured rugs, curtains, even a piano. The 
tutoring project expanded, with volunteers assum- 
ing additional enrichment roles. NCJW’s Justice 
for Children chairwoman was appointed to vol- 
unteer coordinator, a staff position at the deten- 
tion center. She was charged with recruiting, 
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screening, and placing volunteers from the entire 
community within the center’s growing program. 

In the course of volunteer recruitment in the 
larger community, Council women began to in- 
terpret the needs of children in trouble, and to ed- 
ucate the public to the workings of the system. 
The city responded, with the Coordinating Council 
honoring the NCJW chairwoman with its 
“Woman of the Year Award.” In this service proj- 
ect, as in others, Council volunteers shared their 
knowledge with other members of the community 
and engaged them in working with the children 
and the system. 

A majority of Sections participating in the Jus- 
tice for Children study were disturbed by the lack 
of nonsecure, community-based residences and 
foster homes for long- and short-term care of 
children in need of shelter and placement. Many 
of these Sections moved to remedy the situations 
in their communities. 


The Montgomery County, Maryland, Section ~ 


was confronted with the case histories of several 
children with family problems who had been in- 
appropriately sent to detention and psychiatric 
facilities because they could not remain at home 
and authorities simply had no placement alterna- 
tives. The Section embarked on a program of com- 
munity education to convince the public of the ur- 
gency of these children’s needs, and to develop a 
network of crisis shelter and foster homes. One 
Section member, deeply moved by her experiences 
in the Justice for Children study, opened her home 
as a shelter and foster home for teenage girls, and 
utilized her expertise to prepare a “Guide for Fos- 
ter Parents.” 

In Teaneck, New Jersey, the Section joined with 
the local Youth Guidance Council to co-sponsor a 
group care home for runaway girls. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, NCJW volunteers worked to establish 
Runaway House, a short-term facility for boys 
and girls. In this project, Council helped to de- 
velop a volunteer training program to serve a va- 
riety of needs within the Runaway House pro- 
gram. To date, more than 200 persons in the 
community have been trained in the program, 
each gaining knowledge of the juvenile justice 
system in the process. 

NCJW found professionals and laypersons 
within and without the justice system concerned 
with the provision of quality delinquency preven- 
tion services. If children and their families could 
find help for their problems in incipient stages, 
successful treatment would be significantly more 


feasible. Delinquency prevention involves schools, 
health care facilities, and social service agencies. 
But volunteers were able to pave the way for com- 
munity receptivity to preventive services through 
community education. Council women organized | 
neighborhood meetings in several cities to explain 
the need for group homes and community-based 
services, to which members of the community 
were formerly resistant. Sections introduced the 
concept of volunteer service to aid in the coordina- 
tion of youth services in a locality, or to give new 
dimensions or meet the special needs of existing 
programs. 

Council studies showed that in many communi- 
ties, available services for children and families 
were underutilized because they were neither pub- 
licized nor explained. In Rochester, New York, 
the Section formed a coalition with professionals 
to gather comprehensive information on serv- 
ices and resources available to children in the 
county. The result was a 200-page youth services 
guide to be used by parents, teachers, counselors, 
clergy, professionals, and volunteers within the 
juvenile justice system, in hospitals, and in social 
agencies. 

Faced with similar findings, the St. Louis Sec- 
tion sought to inform young residents of available 
services and how to obtain them. They chose to 
produce “Help” posters and wallet-sized cards 
listing addresses and telephone numbers of agen- 
cies and organizations offering help with drug, 
health, legal, and family problems. Council women 
posted and distributed these materials in schools, 
community centers, and other gathering places. 
At the time of the second printing, NCJW had re- 
ceived additional information from professionals 
working with youngsters, and the poster was ac- 
cordingly updated and revised. 

The Richardson-Plano, Texas, Section re- 
sponded to the need for crisis intervention serv- 
ices for parents and children. They approached 
the Dallas County Welfare Board with plans for a 
storefront Family Outreach Center, which was 
eventually to become the model for other Council- 
sponsored centers in the State. The project was 
cooperatively formulated, and its operation has 
reflected a team approach of professionals and 
volunteers. Dallas County provided the services of 
a child welfare social caseworker and training 
personnel; Richardson-Plano Section assumed re- 
sponsibility for other expenses and provided vol- 
unteers. Council women alerted the community to 


the availability of the new Center, taking on 
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speaking engagements, and utilizing the media. 
Volunteers engaged in intensive training to work 
as counselors with families turning to the Out- 
reach Center for help. 

The Center’s services are available to any local 
family requesting assistance. Each family is ini- 
tially seen by the professional caseworker. After 
intake, an NCJW volunteer is assigned to work 
with the family. The volunteer works closely with 
the caseworker in evaluation, planning, and goal- 
setting. Volunteers make home visits, play a sup- 
portive role with families, and facilitate referrals 
for additional services. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the Justice for Chil- 
dren survey was undertaken jointly by the Louis- 
ville Section and the local Junior League. In the 
course of the study, the groups were shown plans 
for a new juvenile detention facility. On careful 
study, they found that these plans departed from 
certain basic guidelines: The facility was to be 
part of an adult jail-courthouse complex; and it 
was to be larger than need indicated or than de- 
tention standards recommended. 

The two groups determined to challenge the 
plan. They organized a coalition of civic, labor, 
and professional groups to voice opposition. They 
gained visibility and editorial support from the 
local press and enlisted the John Howard Associa- 
tion as consultant to review and evaluate the pro- 
posal. At the urging of this informed and orga- 
nized public opposition, county officials reassessed 
the original plan and agreed to change it. 

When a youth service bureau was to be formed 
in Louisville, again the Section reviewed propos- 
als and suggested modifications. In response to 
their interest, Council women were invited to help 
create an evaluation committee for the project. 

Due to a climate of persistent interest in juve- 
nile justice in Louisville, a commission on juvenile 
justice and services was appointed to review 
county needs and to make recommendations for 
short- and long-term planning. Significantly, 
among the 15 persons appointed to serve were 
representatives from the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women and the Junior League. 
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The Louisville experience illustrates an im- 
portant aspect of volunteer action. Working out- 
side the system, volunteers have sought to involve 
the community in decision-making on vital issues. 


Whether supporting or opposing particular plans, 


they have done so in a manner that encourages all 
parties to recognize and coalesce around a mutual 
concern for the welfare of children in trouble. 

The variety of Section undertakings described 
above indicate some of the new and diverse di- 
mensions in volunteering within the juvenile jus- 
tice area. It may still be desirable to supplement 
professional staff with volunteers in programs in 
which individualized treatment cannot be achieved 
by staff alone. But even this traditional volunteer 
role reflects a change in volunteering, as volun- 
teers engage both in the design and evaluation of 
the programs in which they work. Training, too, 
increasingly involves volunteers and staff in de- 
fining and strengthening their respective roles. 

In addition to the illustrations offered, one 
could point to many other cities, like Tucson, Erie, 
and Hartford, where Council women became in- 
volved as partners with the system, although not 
its unquestioning advocates. The fact that they 
are informed critics, conscious of weaknesses and 
strengths, has made them more effective in mobil- 
izing community efforts to improve and expand 
juvenile justice resources. 

As volunteers’ perception of their role changes, | 
new challenges emerge. For the volunteer, these 
include a greater sense of community responsibil- 
ity and awareness; for the professional within the 
system, greater flexibility and accountability. Suc- 
cessful dialogue between volunteer and profes- 
sional demands the latter’s confidence in his/her 
professional role. Without it, a more activist vol- 
unteer thrust may be viewed as a threatening de- 
velopment. 

In the cases cited, those in the system have ac- 
cepted the community as a partner, and both have 
seen accountability as a two-way street. The open- 
ness and mutual respect engendered has resulted 
in a climate receptive to change, sympathetic to 
needs, and—the ultimate goal of community and 
system—beneficial to children in trouble. 


| ipo TIME all of us realize that citizen involvement, not solely probation, parole, 
or correctional agency action, is needed to really rehabilitate law violators. 


—PHILIP STEIN 
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Community Service in England: An 
Alternative to Custodial Sentence 


By HOWARD STANDISH BERGMAN 
Associate Professor of Public Service, Manchester Community College, Manchester, Connecticut 


URING 1973-1974 I was on sabbatical leave 

from Manchester Community College to in- 

vestigate certain aspects of the criminal jus- 
tice system in England. In the course of my in- 
quiries I became acquainted with the Community 
Service program through the news media, and de- 
cided that this aspect of the rehabilitative process 
was worthy of specific investigation. John Hard- 
ing, who at that time was Nottingham’s senior 
probation officer with special responsibility for 
Community Service, was kind enough to give me 
some of his time and thoughts about this innova- 
tive scheme, and it is my conversations with him 
that gave me the impetus to write this brief ac- 
count of Community Service. John Harding is 
presently assistant chief probation officer in Exe- 
ter, Devon. 


Origins of Community Service 


For some time now there has been a general 
feeling that imprisonment in the traditional man- 
ner has not been very successful, especially in 
light of continually high recidivism rates. Even 
as conditions of some of our penal institutions im- 
prove, the financial costs of custody, whether these 
be personnel, services, or equipment, continue to 
soar. Of greater significance than these however, 
are the social costs, namely, severing the individ- 
ual’s ties with his family and community, as well 
as the adverse consequences of institutionaliza- 
tion. 


As a result of these dissatisfactions and prob- 
lems of the traditional custodial mode, the concept 


1 Criminal ne Act, 1972.—Sec. 15—(1). Where a person who has 

attained the age of seventeen is convicted of an offence punishable with 
imprisonment, the court by or before which he is convicted may, in- 
stead of dealing with him in any other way (but subject to subsection 
(2) of this section), make an order (in this Act referred to as “a 
community service order” ) requiring him to perform unpaid work in 
accordance with the subsequent provisions of this Act for such number 
of hours (being in the aggregate not less than forty nor more than 
two hundred and forty) as may be specified in the order. 

2 Criminal Justice Act, 1972.—Sec. 15—(2). A court shall not make 
a community service order in respect of any offender unless the offender 
consents and the court (a) has been notified by the Secretary of State 
that arrangements exist for persons who reside in the petty sessions 
area in which the offender resides or will reside to perform work under 
such orders; and (b) is satisfied (i) after considering a report by a 
probation officer about the offender and his circumstances and, if the 
court thinks it necessary, hearing a probation officer, that the offender 
is a suitable person to perform work under such an order; and (ii) 

t provision can be made under the arrangements for him to do so. 

3 Inner London, Kent, on we West Lancashire, Durham, Nottingham 

City and County, and Shropshire. 


of Community Service developed out of an investi- 
gation of alternatives to imprisonment by the 
Home Secretary’s Advisory Council on the Penal 
System (The Wootton Committee) in June 1970. 
Certain recommendations of this council, with 
some minor amendments, became embodied in the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1972. 


What Is Community Service? 


Essentially, Community Service offers an al- 
ternative to short custodial sentences, and at least 
at the onset was not designed to be a substitute 
for such crimes as robbery, organized crime, or 
manslaughter. The courts may decide to waive im- 
prisonment and offer any offender over the age of 
17 an alternative sentence of 40 to 240 hours of 
unpaid, voluntary community work.'! Each order 
must be completed within a period of 1 year and 
carried out in the person’s spare time. There are 
three significant requirements which must be met 
in relation to these Community Service orders. 
First, the offender must consent to the order. 
Second, the court has to be notified and assured 
that suitable work arrangements are in existence, 
and.third, a report by a probation officer along 
the lines of a social profile must be given to the 
court.? At first glance, Community Service seem- 
ingly conflicts with the traditional punitive philos- 
ophy of retribution, but it is nevertheless a sanc- 
tion of the court and can therefore be considered 
a form of punishment in that one must appear and 


_ do the job. 


As of January 1973, six pilot areas had been 
designated as experimental communities for im- 
plementation of this new scheme.? The program 
is administered by the Probation and After-Care 
Service along with the cooperation of particular 
voluntary organizations in the community, such 
as regional hospital and neighborhood care 
groups, tenants associations, youth clubs, day cen- 
ters for the elderly and handicapped, homes for the 
elderly and the blind, nature preservation groups, 
as well as housing associations which aid in help- 
ing homeless people. What is quite significant, 
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however, is the National Council of Social Service 
which is a nongovernmental, voluntary organiza- 
tion which acts as a coordinator with other volun- 
tary organizations throughout England. In a way, 
it is very much in the nature of a clearinghouse 
since it maintains contact with as many local and 
voluntary groups as possible in order to determine 
what kinds of work need to be done in the commu- 
nity. The City of Nottingham has utilized this or- 
ganization and has even obtained a grant from the 
Home Office for a part-time worker to assist in 
the Community Service project. The other half of 
his time is occupied with running the Volunteer 
Bureau at the council of Social Service. As can be 
imagined, this dual role has been quite effective in 
implementing the program. 

After a magistrate determines that a Commu- 
nity Service order is an appropriate sentence, the 
court will specify the number of hours of service 
the offender must perform and he will be referred 
to a Community Service organizer in the Proba- 
tion Department.‘ The Community Service orga- 
nizer confers in depth with the offender and then 
consults various organizations which are advised 
of the offender’s background, education, attitudes, 
and fitness. Subsequently, the offender will be 
offered a choice of tasks that can be performed in 
the community for a particular agency. It should 
be stressed at this point, however, that it is the 
volunteers in the organizations who are extremely 
significant in getting the offender “involved” in 
the work. The offender is not permitted to work 
on his own but works along with volunteers from 
the community, and is seen by the other workers 
as simply another volunteer. 

Essentially, Community Service orders should 
meet four conditions. First, the task should be 
meaningful to the individual and beneficial to the 
community. Second, it should aid the individual 
in his personal adjustment and development, i.e., 
growing self-awareness and possibly the acquisi- 
tion of new skills. Third, the task should provide 
the individual with the opportunity of continuing 
the task even after the order itself has expired, 
and fourth, hopefully make the individual more 
aware of the needs of others.* 

As most of the offenders in the project are gain- 
fully employed, they will ordinarily perform their 
services during the evenings or weekends. Sched- 


4 Although this person may be trained as a probation officer, his role 
is quite distinct from the normal field probation officer role. 

5 “Offenders at the Bottom of Your Garden” by Alan Simpson, As- 
—, ane Secretary, Nottingham Council of Social Service, Feb- 
ruary 


ules are arranged between the probation officer 
and the voluntary organization, and the latter 
provides the Probation and After-Care Service 
with a record of the offender’s work performance 
and attendance. If problems should arise they are 
given immediate attention and the offender may 
be reclassified for another job or possibly returned 
to the court. According to John Harding, the 
nonattendance rate is about 20 percent a week, 
and it was his feeling that this is due to the rela- 
tive immaturity of the offenders involved in the 
program. If the offender misses a work assign- 
ment he is usually given a warning. If this absen- 
teeism becomes more habitual the offender will 
receive a registered letter urging him to meet his 
obligations, and if he continues to violate the 
order he may be fined up to 50 pounds (about 
$125.00) or be returned to the court for revoca- 
tion of the order, in which case he is resentenced. 


Age and Types of Offenders 


Most of the offenders are between the ages of 
18 and 25 (about 70 percent), however, the orders 
do decline with older adults in spite of the fact 
that there have been some assignments to those 
in their fifties. As was mentioned previously, the 
majority of people on Community Service are em- 
ployed and live in the community either with their 
families or relatives, although some do live alone. 
A good number of those offenders assigned to 
Community Service have an average of five pre- 
vious convictions as well as some kind of super- 
vision order or sentence. 

At the beginning of the experiment the choice 
of who would receive a Community Service order 
was difficult to determine. Certain types of offend- 
ers might be initially eliminated from considera- 
tion, such as the rootless, the severely addicted 
(both to alcohol and drugs), the mentally or phys- 
ically handicapped person, and those burdened by 
multiple problems such that a supervision order 
was more appropriate. Nevertheless, the approach 
was sufficiently open-ended so that a broad cross 
section of people could be involved, which for re- 
search purposes could help to indicate what sort 
of people did well and what sort of people did 
badly. As the scheme became more rooted and the 
organizations began to respond more imagina- 
tively, the initial reservations pretty much dis- 
appeared and the scope of the offenders was ex- 
panded. Today, individuals with rather low IQ’s 
may be given assignments (they might, for ex- 
ample, do gardening), as well as alcoholics and 
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addicts who are not seriously addicted or unstable. 
One of the more recent individuals was a young 
junkie who was on methadone as well as an in- 
dividual who had an IQ of 65. The fact that an 
individual has a long history of recidivism is not 
a bar (the first person to complete Community 
Service successfully was a 55-year-old with 40 
previous offenses) ; however, there is still some 
wariness about itinerants or those who are drift- 
less, as greater success has been achieved with 
those who have some kind of a home base. 


Choice of Tasks 


As to the nature of the tasks to be performed, 
the probation officer will look closely at the abili- 
ties and skills of the offender and will have him 
peruse a list of tasks, asking him to identify those 
which seem most interesting to him. The offender 
does not have the final choice, however, as much 
is dependent upon the interests of the community 
and whether a particular organization is willing 
to accommodate the individual into its program. 
The list of tasks is quite diversified and includes 
some of the following: 


Helping run a youth club 

—oe staff and patients in geriatric or mental hos- 
pitals 

Helping run weekend projects for youth clubs 

Helping the local Ambulance Service (cleaning and 
checking equipment) 

Painting and decorating houses for the elderly, the 
handicapped, and the housebound 

Landscaping derelict sites and clearing redevelopment 
areas 

Driving for organizations for the handicapped or taking 
them on short trips 

Helping run a day center for the elderly, a preschool 
play group, or a junior football team 

Bookkeeping, filing and typing, as well as fund raising 
for an organization 

Help preserve buildings of historic interest, as well as 
nature trails and footpaths 

Entertaining old people or children in homes 

Helping the handicapped in swimming and games 

Making and repairing furniture and toys 

Helping in projects for tenants associations, housing 
associations and nature conservation groups 

Helping run a community newapener. 

Gardening for the elderly 


This list of course is by no means inclusive of 
all of the types of tasks that may be pursued, and 
a constant search is continually being made for 
new projects. 

An individual is usually assigned to one of 
these projects; however, there have been cases 
where the tasks are “mixed,” that is, an offender 
may be given a combination of duties. 

These assignments may be fulfilled during the 
evening and there are also programs functioning 
every weekend. The public appears to be quite 


positive about Community Service even though 
it is still an experimental and tentative venture. 
This is no doubt due to the vital individuals who 
are attached to the voluntary organizations. They 
act as supervisors for the program and have en- 
couraged and befriended many of those involved. 
There is no question that many of these workers 
have become “significant others” for the offenders. 
Certainly the fact that many of those involved in 
Community Service continue to lend aid after the 
order has expired, or have brought along friends 
and relatives to help indicates a tremendous 
amount of unity and sig os among all of these 
people. 


Underlying Philosophy 


The philosophy that underlies this whole 
scheme is one that is practical, rehabilitative, and 
functional. The practical aspects of the program 
are no doubt quite obvious in that the expenses of 
incarcerating an individual are saved and the of- 
fender is “paying his debt” to society by doing 
something valuable and positive. One can view 
antisocial behavior and the accompanying incar- 
ceration as “taking away” something from society, 
whereas a Community Service order may be 
viewed as “giving back” something to the society. 
This practical aspect, however, must not be viewed 
apart from the rehabilitative and functional sides. 
Community Service seems to satisfy the rehabili- 
tative aspect more so than do fines, probation, or 
custodial sentences as there is a real reparation 
for the wrongs that have been committed. There 
is no question that Community Service can serve 
many of the multiple objectives of traditional 
sentences, one of which has been resocialization. 
As well as restoring the dignity and integrity of 
the individual, Community Service helps establish 
a dialogue with the community and the offender. 
As we have progressed from the solitary system 
in prisons to such devices as halfway houses and 
work-release programs, the pendulum seems to 
have swung in the direction of more interaction 
with the offender and the society against which 
he has committed the offense. Certainly, crime 
does not take place in a vacuum and the impetus 
today seems to be in the direction of getting the 
individual back into the community as soon as 
possible. As crime does not take place apart from 
the society, the community must, out of necessity, 
share the problems of the offender. In other 
words, crime and resocialization may somehow be 
viewed as a reciprocal phenomenon in terms of 
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Community Service in that it provides the society 
with a “social education” by dealing firsthand 
with an offender and helping him to become a 
functional member of the society. Correlatively, 
the offender is educated by the society, as his fail- 
ures are jointly shared, and by helping the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped he becomes more aware 
of his own roles. One of the interesting observa- 
tions for the Community Service scheme is that 
the offenders have a definite affinity for those 
whom they are helping. 


Reception by Offenders, the Probation 
Service, and the Public 


Community Service has been received very fa- 
vorably by the offenders, and the majority of 
those involved in the program would opt for it as 
opposed to prison. The comments and opinions of 
the offenders are many, but essentially they pretty 
much agreed that it gave them a feeling of trust 
and responsibility and a chance to utilize some of 
their native skills. Many felt that it helped to de- 
velop close personal relationships with others 
(such as Community Service volunteers) as well 
as significantly “giving’’ something back to so- 
ciety rather than taking from it. The fact that an 
offender can help another who may be disadvan- 
taged or handicapped gave many of them the sat- 
isfaction that they were providing a useful serv- 
ice as well as feeling that they were not entirely 
helpless. The enthusiasm with which many of the 
offenders went about their tasks showed that they 
were tremendously committed and many of them 
stated they would want to carry on with the vol- 
untary work even after fulfilling the court order. 

Some mention of the response of the probation 
service and the public to Community Service 
should also be noted at this point. The probation 
officers have been quite enthusiastic about the 
scheme and have been searching through their 
workloads to find other individuals not on Com- 
munity Service who might benefit from the pro- 
gram. In other words, probation officers have ap- 
parently been attempting to make greater use of 
it as a recommended alternative to the courts. 

Insofar as the public is concerned, there has 
been a great deal of publicity about Community 
Service in the newspapers, radio, and television. 
Naturally, there have been some very vocal op- 
ponents who still favor the traditional retribution 
that incarceration affords, but generally speaking, 
one gets the impression that there has been 
greater reception of the program than rejection. 
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Problems 


The fact that there have been many favorable 
responses to the program does not mean that it is 
without its own share of problems. The most ob- 
vious of course is that some individuals who take 
part in the scheme are unable to respond properly 
and recidivate within a matter of weeks. Related 
to this are the difficulties that the stereotype of 
the offender presents. Some magistrates still have 
reservations as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, and to be sure, the public still needs to be 
convinced that it is going to be successful. Also, 
some agencies are frightened by having offenders 
as volunteers, which of course may limit to some 
extent the amount of placements that can be made. 
Further, one cannot predict success at this point 
with any degree of certainty, as the practicality 
of noncustodial sentences must be tested further. 
The fact that the scheme is so new also presents 
difficulties in that no immediate conclusions can 
be drawn. The reconviction and recidivism rates 
will have to be examined for some time before 
definite judgments can be made. 


Conclusion 


There has been a tremendous need in the field 
of corrections to demonstrate that new measures 
and programs are workable. Now that Commu- 
nity Service orders have become functional and 
fairly well-accepted the future for this particular 
endeavor appears to be most optimistic and en- 
couraging. This device, probably more than any 
other, provides a way by which the offender and 
the community may become reciprocally invoived 
and reconciled. This is, after all, one of the ideals 
of the rehabilitation process. For the foreseeable 
future, prisons will still be functioning in our 
societies, but at least these noncustodial measures 
do indicate trends toward greater flexibility and 
diversity of penalties. 

There have been some attempts to establish 
community service programs in the United States, 
however, the idea has not yet obtained sufficient 
impetus to make it a viable alternative or adjunct 
to the correctional process. There is no question 
that such a scheme in the United States would be 
very utilitarian, as we have a plethora of volun- 
tary organizations which could utilize voluntary 
assistance (i.e., FISH, Big Brothers, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, retarded, etc.). 

In conclusion, one can foresee that Community 
Service makes a great deal of sense. 
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The Problem Oriented Record Used 
in a Probation Setting 


By ROBERT M. SMITH 
Probation Officer, Burlington, Vermont 


lections of raw data which the physician has 

been left to fathom, hoping to find what he’s 
looking for without having to review too much 
extraneous material. Furthermore, medical prob- 
lems are usually patterned and developmental. 
Thus, an accurate medical history should be initi- 
ated as soon as possible with as much relevant 
data as possible, and that medical history should 
always be available to serve that patient and his 
or her physician. 

The above is certainly an oversimplified de- 
scription of a complex set of variables. Nonethe- 
less, it serves to illustrate important parallels in 
the areas of emotional disorder and deviant be- 
havior. Those in the social services have done no 
better in their reporting of case histories; social 
casework problems are patterned as well. 


Preston files characteristically have been col- 


Background 


The Problem Oriented Record (POR), dis- 
cussed in this article as it pertains to a probation 
setting, is being developed and researched by 
Lawrence L. Weed, M.D.,* and his staff at the 
University of Vermont College of Medicine. Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry Willian Woodruff, who is 
also a consultant to the Burlington District Pro- 
bation Office, and the former supervisor of that 
Office, Avery J. Smith, were initiators of a dem- 
onstration project using the POR for adjudicated 
offenders. 

One may ask why all the fuss over a system of 
casework reporting? For reasons which will hope- 
fully be more apparent throughout this article, 
the POR is more than just a recording system, it 
is a casework design. Here then are the essential 
components of the POR as they pertain to proba- 
tion. 


*Dr. Weed is professor of medicine and professor of 
community medicine at the University of Vermont. He is 
also director of the Problem Oriented Medical Information 
System Laboratory (PROMIS) at the College of Medicine. 
The primary reference material for this article comes from 
Dr. Weed’s book, Medical Records, Medical Education and 
Patient Care, the Press of Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, 1969. 


The Minimum Data Base 


Every social service agency has an intake proc- 
ess wherein hopefully the data presented will be 
relevant so that the particular agency ean best 
serve the client’s needs. It is no easy task to com- 
pile a thorough case history. Try to imagine the 
double difficulty of dealing with a client who does 
not want to involve himself with an agency, such 
as is the case with a probationer. 

It is important to understand that no matter 
how extensive intake may be, the data will be ex- 


panded throughout the client’s relationship with 


the agency. The central question then is what data 
are important to meet the minimum needs of the 
client and agency? 

Raw data such as name, age, and occupation of 
the probationer’s father is more important if the 
probationer was recently ordered to leave the 
home than if the father has been dead 10 years. 
Or is it? The point is we must be aware of the 
dynamics of the situation. Any good caseworker 
understands this. It is a time-consuming process. 
Nonetheless, as in the medical model, the sooner 
a problem is diagnosed, the better the results may 
be. 

Aside from the obvious data, we have included 
the following areas in our minimum data base: 

Legal history—Not only are we concerned 
about prior convictions, but the circumstances 
that existed prior to, during, and subsequent to 
past offenses and the offense in question: The 
statement of the offender versus the arrest report. 
Whom was he with? Was there chemical abuse at 
the time? Did the offender know the victim? 
Again, the key word is dynamics. What was the 
network with other people or things that existed 
at the time? 

Family (parental and/or marital) relation- 
ships; significant other people. 

What is important to the probationer—We 
should be more concerned with how a probationer 
may regard his work, rather than a job title. This 
pertains to past as well as present employment. 
Recreational interests are important, particularly 
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the customary, that is, how does one pass the 
time? 

Certainly, financial, medical, psychiatric, and 
educational histories are important. At the risk 
of repetition, again developmental histories rather 
than raw data are what is needed. 

Chemical experimentation or abuse——In Ver- 
mont, correspondingly large proportions of of- 
fenses are alcohol-involved. One could spend 
lengthy periods of time developing a probationer’s 
drinking history/other drug history. It would be 
quite time-saving if we could expect a reliable 
response to the question, “Do you have a drink- 
ing/other drug problem?” We cannot. Thus, “trig- 
ger’ questions are very important, not only in the 
area of chemical abuse where there is much 
stigma, but in developing other histories as well. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to deal at 
great length with the diagnostics of chemical 
abuse. Nonetheless, it is extremely important to 
get a “picture” of one’s drinking/other drug 
habits. Implicit in their abuse is loss of control 
which increases the likelihood of repeated crimi- 
nal offenses. 

The reader who is familiar with the system of 
probation may have already noticed the similarity 
of the minimum data base with the presentence 
investigation. The inevitable conclusion is that a 
probation officer should establish as much care 
with a probationer’s case history as if he were 
writing a court investigation of the person. I can 
visualize many a raised eyebrow at that last state- 
ment because of the extra work. Nonetheless, if 
we accept the premises that (1) deviant behavior 
is usually patterned and (2) a case history of an 
offender should be obtained as soon as possible, 
today’s misdemeanant may not otherwise become 
tomorrow’s felon. 


The Initial Problems List 


Upon completion of the data base, the probation 
officer (and hopefully, the probationer) should be 
able to conceptualize problem areas. 

Inevitably, the question “What is a problem?” 
arises. Defined operationally, any excess or defi- 
ciency of behavior as it may relate to a future 
criminal offense is a problem. In all cases, any- 
thing which is perceived to be a problem by the 
probationer must be included in the problems list. 
Indeed, being on probation may very well be a 
problem for an offender, if for no other reason 
than he dislikes its restrictions. 

The ideal casework relationship exists when the 


offender and probation officer agree on problem 
areas. Unfortunately, because of a variety of rea- 
sons, an offender may not even consider himself 
to have problems. It is for-that reason that the 
probation officer will usually define more problem 
areas. This fact is yet a further reminder of the 
need for an appropriate minimum data base. 

All problems should include the approximate 
date of onset. Surely, the young alcohol abuser 
will be treated differently than the alcoholic with 
cirrhosis. 

If a problem has been resolved, it should remain 
on the problems list but designated as solved. Per- 
haps a more appropriate term would be “dormant” 
rather than “solved.” It is entirely possible that a 
problem will manifest itself again at a later date. 

There are problems which deserve more atten- 
tion than others. Such problems should be noted 
as primary. There may also be secondary problems 
which are related to the primary ones. 

Finally, there may be problems which are tem- 
porary and those which are unsolvable. 

An illustration of a problem list follows: 


Propiem states that he finds the 
restrictions of his probation agreement nonsensical. 

Problem 2: Repeated alcohol abuse (alcoholism?) re- 
sulting in arrests (primary). 

Problem 3: Unemployment (temporary). 

Problem 4: Budget problems (secondary to 3). 

Problem 5: Stomach ulcer (may be secondary to 2). 

Problem..6: Mr... =... attempted suicide once 
when incarcerated, 


#/#/7 
Problem 7: Divorced #/ 4/72 (secondary to 1). 


It should be noted that the problems list will. 
probably be revised throughout the period of pro- 
bation. More than often, it will be expanded. A 
possible frequent problem is an incomplete data 
base. If there is information which is important 
and not immediately obtained or available, this 
certainly is a problem. Incorrect diagnosis is a 
problem as well. Pity the poor fellow who has a 
brain tumor and is prescribed Darvon for his 
“headache.” Pity the poor probationer who be- 
comes violent when intoxicated but is thought of 
as “sowing his wild oats.” The point is with a 
good minimum data base and the subsequent 
problems list, we are starting to develop an honest 
system of casework reporting, a “professional 
conscience,” if you wish, that is beginning to tell 
us whether or not we are doing our job. 


Casework Progress Notes 


It is hoped that the probation officer will deal 
with the total number of problems whenever he 
meets with the probationer. Each problem should 
be addressed in the record individually, thus, as- 
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suring that the probation officer follows through 
on his casework plans. If he does not, then the 
discrepancy should be “staring him in the face.” 
When one considers the many problems most pro- 
bationers have, it is easy to see how the probation 
officer can ignore certain problem areas. 

The best way we have found to prevent such 
haphazard casework is to include under each prob- 
lem a Narrative section which includes the proba- 
tioner’s statement concerning the problem (or in 
many cases what he does not consider to be a prob- 
lem). In addition, objective data should be in- 
cluded. 

An Assessment section should follow. Any dis- 
crepancies between the probationer’s statement 
and the available data should be noted, and the 
probation officer should interpret the meaning of 
those differences. Furthermore, and this is the 
“name of the game,” an estimate as to what effect 
the particular problem has upon possible recidi- 
vism is appropriate. 

Finally, there is the Plan section which is in- 
tended for the specific problem. 

Let’s return to the problem list illustrated be- 
fore and use it again within the context of the 
casework progress notes. 

Problem, states that he finds the 


restrictions of his probation agreement nonsensical. 
N: Particularly angered at special condition of proba- 


tion prohibiting association with his ex-wife. Mr. 

igh ea ’s offense was Disorderly Conduct; was 

drunk, harassed his wife; claims he’s apologized. 
Seems strange that Mr. _______-__ divorced 


Ff #/ 72 but still bears ill feelings against his wife. 
P: (1) Rule out volatile drinking behavior. That is, 
does he act belligerent to ex-wife only when he’s drunk? 


(2) Instructed Mr. __________ that a request to Judge 
to strike that condition of probation is pos- 
sible if Mr. __________ can refrain from intoxication/ 


argument for 1 month’s time. 
Problem 2: Repeated alcohol abuse (alcoholism?) . 
N: 8rd alcohol related offense. 
A: Incomplete data; unsure if probationer drinking 


compulsively. At the very least, needs education about 
alcohol abuse. 


P: (1) Refer to Mental Health Clinic re: diagnosis; 


(2) then discuss with probationer type of recommended 
program. 


Problem 3: Unemployment (temporary). 

N: Returns to work as a roofer within a month. 
A: n/a 

P: None 


Problem 4: Budget problems (secondary to problem 
Ni Collecting unemployment. 


:n/a 
P: Refer for food stamps; eligible for 1 month. 
PF, tomas 5: Stomach ulcer (secondary to problem 


py Takes Maalox. Describes bland diet. Physician is 


r. 

A: Contradiction: bland diet vs. recent intoxication. 
May in fact be a compulsive drinker. 

for permission to speak with 


Suggest possible need for update physi- 
cal exam. Suggest possible need for antabuse Rx. 

Problem 6: Once attempted suicide. 

N: Occurred #/#/71 when incarcerated for 6 months 
during his 2nd month of imprisonment. Mr. ____-_-___ 
eine he then first learned of wife’s decision to divorce 

im. 

A: Appears to have been isolated incident. 

P: Check prison files. If Mr. __________ ’s story con- 
firmed, consider problem 6 solved. 


Problem 7: Divorce #/#/72 (secondary to problem 


N: Says he still wants reconciliation. Wife hasn’t re- 
married. Has visiting rights for two children. This is 
reason why Judge __________ ’s forbidding him contact 
with his wife upsets him. (See problem 1.) 

A: Origins of divorce unknown. Should be able to see 
children if it can be arranged satisfactorily. 

P: (1) Speak with ex-wife re: Does she consider Mr. 
dangerous? (2) Arrange a chaperone to be 
present when Mr. __________ visits his children on Sun- 
day mornings, e.g., his father-in-law. 


It is entirely possible that the probation officer 
will not be able to treat every problem each time 
he is in contact with the probationer. If such is 
the case, he should include case reports on only 


_those problems addressed. The advantage of the 


POR is that because there is a problem list and 
numbered problems, we are constantly reminded 
that they do exist in reality as opposed to existing 
in a 6-month-old memorandum which was never 
updated. Again, there is yet another check by 
which we can measure how well we are doing our 
job. 


The Peer Review Committee 


If we are to truly advance professionally, we 
must be ever aware that we make mistakes. Next 
to the probationer himself, our co-workers are our 
best resource to use in the solving of problems. 

_ A committee of co-workers meets at the Bur- 
lington Probation Office for 2 hours each week to 
hear a case presentation by a probation officer. 
The case is reviewed in its entirety. Present are 
as many staff members as possible. There is a 
chairman to ensure that unrelated conversation 
be avoided. 

I would hope that this brief description of the 
Peer Review Committee not be interpreted as a 
small component of the POR. On the contrary, it 
is the most dynamic and instructive segment. The 
best illustration of that is when, much to every- 
one’s surprise, a secretary notes a discrepancy in 
the case. Aside from the possible benefit derived 
for the probationer, imagine, if you can, the co- 
hesiveness that develops among the staff mem- 
bers. Team casework has become a reality through 
the POR. 


Problems With the POR 


It would be incorrect to say that the adoption 
of the POR facilitates our jobs. On the contrary, 
it makes it more challenging because it further 
demonstrates the complexity of human behavior. 
We really don’t know much about deviant be- 
havior. The POR does not have the Rx for im- 
mediate behavior change—what does? Nonethe- 
less, its implementation in social services deserves 
much more study and refinement because the POR 
is a total design; its applicability to all human 
service needs is complete. 

In the approximate year we have been studying 
the POR, we have encountered obstacles. In the 
first place, the obvious problem of time is an im- 
portant consideration. Information gathering for 
the minimum data base may take anywhere from 
14 hour to several hours depending on the com- 
plexity of the person with whom we are dealing. 
Nonetheless, we cannot allow rationalization to 
prevent proper data collection. It is a premise 
that we obtain as much problem oriented informa- 
tion as soon as we can. If one does not accept this, 
then he is “talking oranges, and we are talking 
apples.” 

Two possible means of reducing the problem of 
time are (1) the standardization of an abbrevi- 
ated language and (2) the use of paraprofes- 
sionals to collect data. The medical profession has 
used these two resources for years. Social service 
agencies have just begun to develop volunteer 
services on a scientific basis. We can just as well 
train volunteers in the gathering of information. 
Another concern is that of negative reinforce- 
ment. When a probationer has many problems, 
their delineation may be overwhelming. Fortu- 
nately, this is not true in all cases. Where it does 
exist, I suggest that this is yet another problem 
for the problems list. Seem contradictory? On the 
contrary, to those who become unusually depend- 
ent, withdrawn, or angry when confronted with 
a series of problems, the plan should be to intro- 
duce positive variables to gain a rapport by which 
the many problems can be discussed at some 
future date. It should be done this way only be- 
cause they need it to be that way. For those pro- 
bationers in the majority, we do not have to boost 
their egos. They certainly recognize this; we 
should as well. They would recognize as insincere 
(and rightly so) any effort to patronize them. 
They know it is our job to address problems. 
Volunteer services are becoming an ever ex- 
panding resource in social services. Their relation- 
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ship to an offender is usually one-to-one. Training 
workshops for POR must then be developed. 

A problem identified as “possible” is inadmis- 
sible in the medical model. For the time being, 
indefinite terms such as “possible” and “probable” 
must be included. Medical knowledge for purposes 
of diagnosis is much further advanced than the 
same research in the social sciences. 

Finally, the probationer and probation officer 
may have different goals. This is the one area 
which is in part incompatible with the medical 
model. The patient sees a physician because he or 
she is ill and expects the physician to work with 
him or her. The probationer is sent to the proba- 
tion officer and in many cases prefers that the 
probation officer not work with him or her. Of 
course, this difficulty is not inherent in the POR 
alone, rather it is true in the system of probation 
as a whole. The ends are qualitatively the same in 
as much as the patient and physician hope to see 
the patient healthy as soon as possible, and the 
probationer and probation officer hope to see the 
probationer successfully complete probation as 
soon as possible, but the means may be funda- 
mentally different. Whereas the patient may com- 
prehend that his or her education in the complex- 
ity of the medical problems will aid in his or her 
recovery, this is not necessarily viewed in the 
same light by the probationer. The only alterna- 
tive is to ignore those complex problems and deal 
with crisis as it may occur. Are we prepared to 
do that? 

This discussion of the problems with the POR 
certainly reflects the possible bias of this writer. 
There may be other deficiencies which a skeptical 
reader may uncover. We welcome any criticism 
and ask that any such be addressed to us and sent 
to the Probation Office, 39-43 Pearl Street, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 05401. We novices have spent 
approximately 1 year trying to develop a novel 
approach. We expect and hope for further refine- 
ment. 


New Directions for the POR 


I referred to the presentence investigation be- 
fore when discussing the minimum data base. 
Many of our judges want more than a character 
sketch of an offender due for sentencing. They 
look upon the probation officer to identify com- 
munity or institutional resources and try to make 
sentence compatible with those resources and the 
need to punish. 

The summary section of the presentence in- 
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vestigation affords the opportunity for a problems 
list and initial plan for each problem, and the 
probation officer’s recommendation should follow 
those plans as nearly as possible. 

A recurring theme throughout this article has 
been quality control. It exists in the intake process 
with a thorough collection of data. The problems 
list assures that no one problem will be ignored. 
The progress notes demand that we address a plan 
for each problem (even if the plan is “no plan’). 
Finally, the peer review committee provides the 
consideration for alternate planning. 

The peer review committee has the capacity for 
regular case review. Traditionally, the case audit 
has been the province of the supervisor. More 
than often, the probation officer was considered 
to be doing his job if he provided a periodic report 
(usually monthly) in which he summarized 
events. The peer review committee can randomly 
select cases for review. If the purpose of a case 
audit is to insure that a probation officer is doing 
his job, a scientific sample of cases is more time 
saving and qualitatively as good as a sketchy 


perusal of all cases. Furthermore, a time-consum- 
ing task has been lifted from the supervisor, and 
he, as a member of the peer review committee, can 
still review the efficiency of individual members 
of the staff. 

Finally, the POR peer review committee affords 
training opportunity. The knowledge and aitti- 
tudes of our co-workers are not made known to 
us in a haphazard way, but in a systematized way. 

By way of a summary, current knowledge of 
resources and techniques is available to us on a 
regular basis through the peer review committee. 
A “memory system” is incorporated in the case- 
work progress notes and problems list (I don’t 
wish to ever again rely solely on my recollections 
of an individual probationer during his super- 
vision and treatment). The constant review of the 
origins and development of problems is assured 
by a good minimum data base. 

The POR, then, is a casework design as it 
should be. It needs refinement as any new ap- 
proach does. We need only to listen, learn, and 
implement or modify. The foundation is strong. 


Looking at the Law 


By NEIL P. COHEN 
Assistant Professor of Law, University of Tennessee 


CHURCH OF THE NEW SONG RECOGNIZED 


One of the major problems of prison administrators is 
coping with the requests of individuals or groups of in- 
mates seeking special treatment. Although the issue ap- 
pears in virtually every imaginable context, today perhaps 
the most interesting and challenging questions emanate 
from inmates’ desires to follow the dictates of various 
faiths. One such religion, The Church of the New Song 
(CONS), has posed particular legal problems for the 
courts as well as both Federal and State penal systems. 

The controversy surrounding CONS is partially the 
product of the American emphasis on religious freedom as 
guaranteed by the first amendment to the Constitution. It 
is now well accepted that this amendment permits inmates 
of penal institutions the free exercise of their religious 
beliefs without unreasonable iriterference by governmental 
authorities. This fact is recognized by the Bureau of 
Prisons, which has stated: “It is the policy of the Bureau 
of Prisons to extend to committed offenders the greatest 
amount of freedom of, and opportunity for pursuing, in- 
dividual religious beliefs and practices as is consonant 
with the Bureau of Prisons’ mission—the correction of 
the committed offender.” (Policy Statement 7300.43 B.) 

As with many areas of prison law, the religion cases 
often involve a determination of an acceptable balance 
between the inmate’s religious needs and the institution’s 
security and other needs. Courts weigh both considerations 
in deciding if a particular religious practice must be al- 
lowed by prison authorities. 


Occasionally, however, the issue is more basic than the 


traditional dispute involving the merits of a particular 
religious request, such as a pork-free diet or a room for 
a religious meeting. In the past 15 years courts have 
wrestled with the fundamental question of what is a re- 
ligion. Once a particular faith is so defined, inmates gain 
the right to worship that religion. The most significant 
group of cases attempting to define “religion” arose in the 
early 1960’s and concerned requests by Black Muslim pris- 
oners to be permitted to practice tueir faith. See Note, 
Black Muslims in Prison: Of Muslim Rites and Consti- 
tutional Rights, 62 Colum. L. Rev. 1488 (1962); Fulwood 
v. Clemmer, 206 F. Supp. 370 (D.D.C. 1962). Although 
courts were virtually unanimous in recognizing the Black 
Muslim faith as a religion, the decisions never established 
a helpful definition of religion. Too often a practice was 
assumed to be a “religion” without any analysis of why. 
E.g., Cruz v. Beto, 405 U.S. 319 (1972) (Buddhist). The 
only judicial consensus was that the concept of “religion” 
should be viewed broadly to favor the freedom of an in- 
dividual to worship as he or she thinks appropriate. 

The most recent cases considering the definition of re- 
ligion concern the Church of the New Song, a faith estab- 
lished in 1970 in the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta. 
Harry William Theriault, a Federal prisoner, was ap- 
parently the founder of this faith and has served as 
Bishop of Tellus, the leader of the church. Although CONS 
gives its adherents great latitude in their religious be- 
liefs, the organizing principle is the divine spirit called 
Eclat which unites all men in brotherhood. The Bible and 
a number of Exegetic Missives and Demandates, written 
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by Theriault, comprise the faith’s religious literature. 
Theriault, a convicted robber, derives his authority from 
Chapter 3, Verse 3 of the Book of Revelation of the New 
Testament, in which the deity threatened: “I will come 
like a thief.”’ Theriault’s academic credentials consist of 
a doctor of divinity degree awarded by a mail order 
organization. Although apparently CONS was begun as 
a joke, Theriault and his followers became serious about 
the venture and have been able to attract dedicated fol- 
lowers. CONS has spread from the Federal penitentiaries 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Marion, Illinois, and LaTuna, Texas, 
to various State institutions. It now is embraced by both 
prisoners and nonprisoners in a number of states. 

Courts became involved with CONS when Federal 
prison officials refused to recognize it as a religion and 
therefore would not permit Theriault to hold religious 
services. After being placed in punitive segregation for 
his persistent demands to hold religious meetings, Theri- 
ault filed a class action civil rights suit in Federal court 
seeking to force Federal prison officials to recognize 
CONS as a religion and accord it the same privileges 
given other faiths. In Theriault v. Carlson, 339 F. Supp. 
375 (N.D. Ga. 1972), the court upheld Theriault and 
ordered the requested relief. Specifically, CONS members 
were given the right to hold religious meetings, study the 
Faith’s teachings, receive a reasonable share of prison 
resources devoted to spiritual matters, experience the 
preaching of Theriault, and correspond with him on 
spiritual matters. When Federal prison officials failed to 
carry out the court’s mandates, the court held them in 
contempt. Theriault v. Carlson, 353 F. Supp. 1061 (N.D. 
Ga. 1973). 

CONS’ success in litigation involving Federal prison 
authorities has been replicated in suits involving State 
penal institutions. In Remmers v. Brewer, 361 F. Supp. 
537 (S.D. Iowa 1973), inmates in an Iowa prison sought 
to be permitted to participate in CONS. Iowa officials, 
like their Federal counterparts, argued that CONS was 
not a “recognized” religion and therefore did not entitle 
its adherents to free worship. Relying heavily on Theriault 
v. Carlson, supra, the court held that CONS was a religion 
and that the plaintiffs’ beliefs were sincere. Accordingly, 
the prison officials were ordered to grant CONS’ ad- 
herents the same rights of assembly, correspondence, dis- 
cussion, ministerial visits, and devotional facilities as they 
grant Protestants and Catholics. This opinion was upheld 
on appeal. Remmers v. Brewer, 494 F. 2d 1277 (8th Cir. 
1974), cert. denied, 95 S. Ct. 332 (1974). 

The result of these cases should be to establish CONS 
as a religion entitled to the same respect and privileges 
as other religions. This judicial recognition, however, 
should not end litigation involving CONS. As the Black 
Muslim cases have demonstrated, acceptance of the legiti- 
macy of a religion means that courts will still be faced 
with both questions of equal treatment among the various 
religions and the propriety of requests for religion-based 
privileges. In the latter group of cases, courts will again 

have to engage in the delicate process of balancing the 

valid needs of prison administration against the reason- 
_ requests of followers of a legitimate, though bizarre, 
religion. 


WOLFF v. MCDONNELL DUE PROCESS 
PROCEDURES APPLY TO CHANGES 
OF PAROLE RELEASE DATE 


The United States Supreme Court has held that the due 
process clause of the fifth and 14th amendments requires 
penal authorities to adopt substantial procedural safe- 
guards for parole revocation hearings, Morrissey v. 
Brewer, 408 U.S. 471 (1972), and prison disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. Wolff v. McDonnell, 418 U.S. 539 (1974). De- 
spite the fact that both cases were based on the same 
words in the constitution, the procedures necessary in 
these two administrative actions are not identical. The 
parole revocation proceedings must be more formal than 
the prison disciplinary hearings. 

This difference was recently highlighted in a novel case 
raising the issue of which procedures should be followed 
in a matter involving elements of both prison discipline 


and parole revocation. In Jackson v. Wise, 16 Crim. L. 
Rep. 2294 (D.C.C. Calif., Dec. 10, 1974), a United States 
District Court in California was presented with the issue 
of the procedures necessary to rescind or modify a parole 
release date. Apparently the case arose when a Federal 
prisoner’s parole date was changed as the result of prison 
disciplinary proceedings. Noting that the establishment of 
a parole release date gives the prisoner a “substantial in- 
terest” which can be withdrawn only by proceedings com- 
plying with due process, the court considered which proce- 
dures were required. The court rejected the prisoner’s 
claim that the Morrissey procedures should apply and held 
that the less comprehensive Wolff standards are all that is 
necessary. Thus, the change of a parole release date was 
seen as more similar to a prison discipline matter than 
to a parole revocation proceeding. 

The decision has many interesting ramifications. One 
stems from the fact that usually parole release dates are 
determined by a parole board while prison disciplinary 
matters are handled by prison officials. Which authority 
should conduct hearings necessary for a change in the pa- 
role release date? The court in Jackson v. Wise somewhat 
alleviated this problem by holding that the Wolff-type hear- 
ing could be conducted by prison authorities, presumably 
at the same time they conduct the prison disciplinary pro- 
ceeding. The parole authority (Board of Parole in the 
Federal system) could then act on the information gath- 
ered in that disciplinary hearing without holding a Wolff 
hearing of its own. 

In an unusual passage, the court next considered whether 
Federal prison disciplinary hearings meet the requirements 
of Wolff. If so, the Board of Parole could utilize those hear- 
ings in gathering data for a decision on a change in the 
parole release date. Since the United States Bureau of 
Prisons had issued new regulations (Policy Statement 
7400.5C) for the conduct of such proceedings, the court 
reviewed those parts of the new procedures involving hear- 
ings on more serious offenses and found them acceptable 
under Wolff. The opinion specifically avoided ruling on the 
constitutionality of the new procedures for “Minor Dis- 
positions” (Policy Statement 7400.5C (8)) which, to this 
writer, arguably fall short of compliance with Wolf. 

Having thus held that Wolff-type procedures are neces- 
sary, the court in Jackson remanded the case to the 
United States magistrate for further information on 
whether the required procedural guarantees were afforded 
the offender in the disciplinary hearing. Although the case 
presents several important issues worthy of appellate re- 
view, Jackson v. Wise should not be heard by a higher 
court. The inmate’s new parole date was 6 days after the 
judge’s decision in this case. Accordingly, the offender 
should be released well before any final action at the Dis- 
trict Court level, thereby rendering the appeal moot and 
depriving us, for the present, of further guidance on an 
interesting issue. 


S.T.A.R.T. PROGRAM STOPPED 


Recent decades have brought significant advances in the 
study and understanding of human behavior. This learning 
is now being applied in programs attempting to change 
undesirable behavior. An obvious laboratory is the prison, 
where society has placed individuals whose behavior was 
unacceptable. However, attempts to create modern, suc- 
cessful treatment programs have bred litigation testing 
the legality of such programs. 

In Clonce v. Richardson, 379 F. Supp. 338 (W.D. Mo. 
1974) a Federal district court was presented with a chal- 
lenge to the Special Treatment and Rehabilitative Train- 
ing (START) program of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons. Located at the Medical Center for Federal Pris- 
oners at Springfield, Missouri, START was begun in Oc- 
tober 1972, to provide a behavior modification treatment 
program for highly aggressive inmates unable to adjust 
in other penal institutions. START’s goal was to alter 
inmates’ behavior to the extent that they could be safely 
returned to the general prison population. Inmates were 
involuntarily placed in the START program which was 
located in a separate area of the facility. Each inmate 
was assigned a “Level.” With few exceptions, privileges 
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and living conditions became more desirable as inmates 
rose from the spartan Orientation Level to higher Levels. 

Although the prisoner-plaintiff in Clonce attacked 
START on a variety of fronts, the court decided only the 
issue of whether prisoners selected for START were en- 
titled to a hearing prior to their transfer into the pro- 
gram. The primary question asked by the court was 
whether START would “represent a major change in the 
conditions of confinement.” If so, the court would apply 
the due process procedures of Wolff v. McDonnell, 418 U.S. 
539 (1974). Finding that START did involve the requisite 
“major change,” the court held that a prisoner could be 
forcibly transferred into the program only after being 
given a due process hearing. 

At first blush the Clonce case appears to be of little 
significance, for the START program was discontinued 
during the course of the litigation. However, the court’s 


opinion was actually directed at “a future behavior modifi- 
cation type program patterned on the experience of 
START.” 379 F. Supp. at 352 (emphasis added). Thus, 
both State and Federal correctional agencies utilizing be- 
havior modification may have to grant due process hear- 
ings for inmates involuntarily joining such programs. 
Moreover, a broad reading of Clonce suggests that it may 
be appropriately extended beyond behavior modification 
to any prison treatment program involving a substantial 
change in the conditions of incarceration. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Clonce court specifically avoided decid- 
ing whether behavior modification was a constitutionally 
permissible mode of treatment. The court was concerned 
only with the process by which participants were selected 
for the program, not with the grave legal and societal 
——- inherent in every effort to change human 
avior. 


Legislation 


By DIANE P. COLE 
Deputy General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


SPEEDY TRIAL 


HILE title I of the Speedy Trial Act of 1974 (Public 

Law 93-619, signed January 3, 1975) which relates 
to the time periods within which a defendant must be 
brought to trial has received considerable notice, less at- 
tention has been given to the provisions of title II, which 
will be of considerable importance to individuals concerned 
with probation and parole. 

The concepts embodied in the Speedy Trial Act, which 
was originally authored by former Senator Ervin, grew 
from the great amount of concern over the number of of- 
fenses which were supposed to have been committed by in- 
dividuals released pending trial. The delay between arrest 
and trial, while providing opportunity for further crime, 
was also considered to be unacceptable for reasons of 
policy. Furthermore, during this period between arrest 
and trial, there was no effective means in most cases of 
providing supervision of released individuals, or of pro- 
viding to them the services which they required. Therefore, 
the final version of the Speedy Trial Act incorporates in 
title II the authorization for Pretrial Services Agencies. 

Since the program is designed to be experimental, such 
agencies are to be established in 10 representative judicial 
districts, selected by the Chief Justice after consultation 
with the Attorney General. The districts will be selected 
on the basis of such considerations as the volume of crimi- 
nal cases, the number of defendants detained pending trial, 
the incidence of crime charged against persons released 
pending trial, and the availability of community resources 
to implement the conditions of release. 

During the House consideration of the bill, a further ex- 
perimental feature of the program was added. Under the 
bill as passed by the Senate, all the agencies would be es- 
tablished under the direction of a Board of Trustees. In 
the House, this was amended to provide that five of the 
districts would have separate pretrial services agencies, 
under a Board of Trustees, and the other five would be 
established in the probation office of the district. 


The Board of Trustees will be appointed by the chief 
judge of the district and will include a U.S. district court 
judge, the U.S. attorney, two members of the local bar 
active in the defense of criminal cases, one of whom shall 
be the Federal public defender if there is one in the dis- 
trict; the chief U.S. probation officer, and two members 
who shall be representatives of community organizations. 
The Board of Trustees will appoint a chief pretrial service 
officer, who will be responsible for the direction and super- 
vision of the agency. 

In those districts where the program is to be conducted 
in the probation office, the chief of the Division of Proba- 
tion of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts will designate one of the Federal probation officers 
of the district to be responsible for direction and super- 
vision of the agency. 

The primary functions of the agencies are to provide 
necessary information to the judicial officer responsible 
for the decision as to whether the person charged with an 
offense should be released; to make recommendations as to 
the appropriate conditions of release, and any modifica- 
tions required; to supervise persons released into their 
custody; to operate or contract for the operation of ap- 
propriate facilities for the custody or care of persons re- 
leased, such as halfway houses, addict and alcoholic treat- 
ment centers, and counseling services; to inform the court 
of all apparent violations of release conditions or arrests 
of released persons; to serve as coordinator of community 
services; to assist persons released in obtaining necessary 
social, legal or medical services; and to prepare in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. marshal and the U.S. attorney the pre- 
trial detention reports required by the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. 

This title of the Speedy Trial Act of 1974 does not con- 
tain an effective date, and therefore could be implemented 
as soon as the necessary funds have been appropriated by 
the Congress. 


McGee Philosophy Challenged 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The September 1974 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION con- 
tains an article by Mr. Richard A. McGee titled “A New 
Look at Sentencing, Part II.” I must confess that it was 
at first reading most difficult for me to believe that the 
article had, in fact, been written by the “Dick” McGee 
that I have been professionally associated with for over 25 
years. This is true because Mr. McGee has for the past 
two decades been one of the chief advocates of the so-called 
“Medical Model” and the California classification and 
treatment system has been proclaimed as one of the most 
progressive correctional systems in the Nation. 

He now completely reverses himself and states “another 
kind of argument for indeterminacy in sentencing was 
based on the now discredited medical analogy or ‘Medical 
Model’ as a basis for correctional treatment.” He then 
proclaims “the only valid argument remaining for inde- 
terminacy in sentencing felony defendants lies in the ob- 
vious injustices and inconsistencies growing out of ex- 
cessive disparities in the sentencing practice of multiplicity 
of judges.” After expressing grave concern for the broad 
disparity practices by judges in sentencing. he then pro- 
poses in his newly adopted philosophy that “all powers of 
sentencing convicted criminals, including length of con- 
finement, release to community supervision, and revocation 
of such releases is placed by statute under the direct pur- 
view and control of the State’s judicial system.” Mr. 
McGee then proposes turning the calendar of administer- 
ing criminal justice in America back 100 years by advoca- 
ting a statutory definite sentence by classification of offen- 
ses. This heartless proposal of locking up convicted 
offenders without regard to the vast sweep of individual 
differences in personality variables who would fall in a 
given classification or giving no consideration to individ- 
ual changes that do occur within inmates. while incar- 
cerated, is totally foreign to the McGee that I have known. 

It is suggested by Mr. McGee that parole boards are so 
vulnerable to political criticism that they tend to err in 
the direction of excessive conservatism by keeping many 
prisoners longer than necessary. The National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency’s Uniform Parole reports on a 
nationwide basis simply do not support this assumption. 
He further complains that “Some argue that parole boards 
are inconsistent from time to time dependent upon instruc- 
tions from the political appointing power.” Though some 
boards mav be inadequate and some board members may 
be ungualified, I believe that to abolish the parole system, 
evolved through 100 years of growth and exverimentation, 
because of the shortcomings of a few individuals, is as un- 
realistic as it would be to abolish the Federal Courts be- 
cause nine of the 12 officials impeached by the U.S. House 
of Representatives have been Federal judges. (Page 400. 
1974 Congressional Directory). Most of today’s Federal 
judges would doubtless agree with us that to be politically 
appointed should not be loosely equated with being politi- 
cally influenced, especially when one refers publicly to ju- 
dicial or quasi-judicial responsibility. Further, most prison 
administrators are also directly or indirectly politically 
appointed. 

In 1970 the United States Board of Parole, in coopera- 
tion. with the Uniform Parole Reports section of N.C.C.D.. 
joined in a most comprehensive research project titled 
“Improved Parole Decision Making.” A grant was ap- 
proved by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion to launch a new scientific dimension in parole decision 
making (see “Improved Parole Decision Making,” Reed 
and Amos, FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1972). The research 
project collected necessary offender attributes, decision 
outcomes, and decision consequences. This included the de- 
velopment and validation of base expectancy “experience 
tables” (“Making Parole Policies Explicit,” Gottfredson, 
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et al., Crime and Delinquency, January 1975). It included 
the study of all methods of prison release, rather than 
only of parole, in order to examine the major decision al- 
ternatives which are discretionary to the Board and the 
consequences to the major forms of prison release (parole, 
mandatory release, and discharge). As a result the Board 
has adopted these scientific salient factors as an added 
tool in determining the chances the inmate has of succeed- 
ing or failing, if granted parole. All Federal offenses have 
been given weighted judgment as to an accountability 
factor. Thus, when these two components are compared, a 
set of “Guidelines for parole decision making” has been 
made available to the parole decision maker. He is ex- 
pected to continue to use his clinical judgment and may 
go above or below the guidelines, but must give his written 
reasons for so doing. The inmate is informed of the 
Board’s decision in person at the time of the hearing, or 
in writing, as well as the reasons for the decision. 

I suggest that this type of innovative research and pro- 
gramming in corrections will open up new concepts in cor- 
rectional rehabilitation programs that could improve our 
prison programs, develop new diagnostic and treatment 
concepts. We should build upon our correctional experi- 
ences and research to improve the administration of crimi- 
nal justice rather than becoming cynical and destroying 
100 years of progress. We in corrections or the judiciary 
must not fall for the dangerous emerging concept that 
“since prisons do not rehabilitate they should be torn down 
and some other type of community facilities should be 
ces The end of this tunnel of unrealistic dreams is an- 
archy. 

Mr. McGee’s solution to all the evils inherent in dispar- 
ity in sentencing by judges and the mistakes of parole 
boards in exercising their discretion is to rely upon the 
profound knowledge of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment to pass definite sentences. Federal District Court 
Judge Marvin E. Frankel of the Southern District of New 
York in his book Criminal Sentences—Law Without Order 
comments upon the qualifications of the legislative branch 
of government to frame proper criminal statutes. Judge 
Frankel states, “Many of our criminal laws are enacted 
in an access of righteous indignation, with little thought 
or attention given to the long number of years inserted as 
maximum penalties. Written at the random, accidental 
times when particular evils come to be perceived, the stat- 
utes are not harmonized or coordinated with each other. 
The resulting jumbles of harsh anomalies are practically 
inevitable.” Since statutes usually take a long time to 
change, we might find our “harsh anomalies” with us for 
a long time. 

Because I feel that the sentencing judge’s knowledge of 
the local community and its reaction to the offense better 
qualifies him to set the limits of punishment or treatment 
within the statutory maximum than any other agency, I 
would support modification of the way indeterminate sen- 
tencing laws are generally constructed. A better balance 
of administering criminal justice is a modified indeterm- 
inate sentencing structure providing for a statutory max- 
imum for a given offense and making an inmate eligible 
for parole any time, but no later than one-third of the 
maximum sentence imposed by the court (section 4208 (a) 
(1), title 18 U.S.C.). This procedure combines the think- 
ing of the legislative branch, gives a broad flexibility to 
the sentencing judge who represents the common concern 
of the community and leaves the parole board with statu- 
tory and judicial guidelines within which to apply indi- 
vidual differences in administering the parole system. Each 
of the three branches of government should be required 
to give reasons for either the statute or the exercise of 
discretion by the judge or paroling authority. 

While Mr. McGee in this article completely disavows 
everything he ever stood for in corrections, he has failed to 
tell us why. Mr. Editor, I would seriously suggest that Mr. 
McGee be invited to explain to his colleagues in a Part III 
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article why he has completely changed his long-proclaimed 
philosophy of correctional diagnosis and treatment. He 
may also wish to explain why, if “the treaters” or prison 
administrators have so completely failed to be effective in 
rehabilitating convicted felons, he suggests solving prison 
problems by doing away with parole boards and limiting 
the discretion of sentencing judges as a solution to this 
very troublesome problem. 


January 2, 1975 GEORGE J. REED 
Vice Chairman 
U.S. Board of Parole 


Washington, D.C. 


McGee’s Response 


TO THE EDITOR: 


This letter is in response to Mr. George J. Reed’s letter 
of January 2, 1975, in which he expresses amazement, if 
not consternation, at his own interpretation of my two- 
part article, “A New Look at Sentencing,” published in 
recent issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. In the first place, 
the article is about “sentencing,” not about my philosophy 
as a correctional administrator. He suggests that I “be 
invited to explain to (my) colleagues in a Part III article 
why (I have) completely changed (my) long-proclaimed 
philosophy of correctional diagnosis and treatment.” That 
I cannot do because I have not changed that philosophy. 
But more about that later. 

One can only wonder if George read Part I of the arti- 
cle which attempts to set forth in brief form the conflict- 
ing philosophies on which the criminal law generally is 
based. Did he not read the statistics on page 8 of Part I 
which show quite clearly that in California, at least, only 
a bare handful (5,604) of persons arrested annually on 
felony charges (240,000) were sentenced to prison under 
the provisions of the indeterminate sentence? My plea is 
merely for an orderly, just, and rational system for deal- 
ing with the entire gamut of sentencing and releasing 
convicted defendants. This is now and always has been the 
role of the judicial system in our form of government. We 
made a wrong turn when we began delegating the most 
visible, though small, proportion of this function to the 
executive branch of government. 

The virtual explosion of court decisions in this field in 
the last decade should be evidence enough that our con- 
stitutional safeguards against arbitrary and capricious 
exercise of executive power over individuals, no matter 
how powerless, are going to be enforced by the courts, if 
not by executives and legislators. One who can read at all 
should be able to see the writing on the wall. This is just 
one of the reasons we should be seeking better systems for 
sentencing, including alternatives to the indeterminate 
sentence. 

George gets carried away a little when he says that I 
propose “turning the calendar back 100 years” and sug- 
gests in the same paragraph that my sentencing proposals 
are “heartless,” and that I disregard “the vast sweep of in- 
dividual differences.” Again, I would ask that he read Part 
II again, especially where I said “On the other hand, flexi- 
bility and judicial discretion must be preserved, because 
the variables of personalities, intent, circumstances, and 
environment are simply too complex for statutory defini- 
tion.” He also ignores the fact that the plan proposed calls 
for a statewide sentence review court within the judicial 
structure of the state government, and a system for pub- 
lishing, policing, and monitoring the entire sentencing 
process for all convicted offenders. 

He devotes over 200 words of his letter explaining the 
recent advances made by the Federal Parole Board in add- 
ing “A new scientific dimension in parole decision making” 
by the use of actuarial experience tables. I commended the 
Board for this move in a letter to Chairman Maury Sigler 
dated September 25, 1973. The question arises, now, how- 
ever, “Why didn’t they do it years ago?” The concepts and 
the techniques have been around since about 1928. Such 
names as Burgess, Grant, Wilkins, and Gottfredson have 
been associated with the subject for many years. I suggest 


the Board was pushed into it by some threatening court 
decisions. They have added a thin coating of objectivity to 
a system which essentially is still based on what Sigler 
has called the “gut level” feelings of the decision makers. 
Parole prediction tables, like life expectancy tables, are 
useful in making judgments about large numbers of in- 
dividuals, but on a case by case basis the consequences of 
the false predictions in many cases may be just as unac- 
— as the “gut level” guessing game they would sup- 
plant. 

And now to my correctional “philosophy” which George 
seems to think I have abandoned. First of all, I never did 
accept in its entirety the so-called “medical model’ and 
neither do most experienced prison administrators who 
have worked firsthand with many thousands of prison in- 
mates and parolees. I suggest once more that he read care- 
fully the second half of page 4 of Part II of the article. I 
did for many years support the idea of the indeterminate 
sentence, not because of its alleged relationship to the 
“medical model,” but rather because it seemed the only 
practical way to overcome the problem of sentence dis- 
parity. When we look at the totality of sentences in any 
system of courts, however, one realizes that except for 
prison felony sentences there may be more disparity among 
the other 70 to 90 percent of cases which receive probation 
or definite jail terms. 

Constrained as we are by space, and at the risk of 
being further misunderstood, let me make a few direct 
and simple statements. I believe: 

(1) That a body of criminal law consistent with a soci- 
ety’s social values is necessary to its survival. 

(2) That the law cannot be enforced and social norms 
maintained unless appropriate sanctions, or punishments 
if you will, are made available. 

(3) That each convicted defendant should receive the 
least harsh penalty the law permits, unless a more severe 
sanction is required in order to protect the public from a 
clear danger, and to prevent potential offenders from con- 
cluding that there is less public abhorrence for the crime 
than is actually the case. 

(4) That of the minor proportion of convicted felons 

committed to prison the length of each incarceration should 
be no longer than is needed to impress both the defendant 
and the public of the severity of the offense. This does not 
a out keeping some obviously dangerous persons for 
ife. 
(5) That the reason for sending persons to prison is as 
punishment for a crime, not as a means of providing social, 
educational, or curative services. Remember the old 
cliché—“As punishment not for punishment’? 

(6) That the role of the correctional system is (a) to 
provide diagnostic information to the court before sen- 
tence, (b) to study each case as an individual human being 
at the point of intake, and to make available to him during 
the period of his custody (in or out of an institution) as 
many opportunities as feasible to help him prepare himself 
for “reintegration” into legitimate community living. These 
self-improvement programs are no different whether we call 
them “rehabilitation,” “treatment,” or by some other eu- 
phemistic term. The essential point here is that failure of 
the state to provide, or of the inmate to utilize the serv- 
ices should not be an excuse for holding a prisoner longer 
than the law requires. 

(7) That we must try harder than ever to improve the 
potential of our charges, but at the same time we should 
quit fooling ourselves and the public into thinking we have 
skills many of which do not even exist. 

(8) That the so-called “medical model” of corrections 
does have a limited role for the few prisoners who are 
mentally ill but its justification is based on the patient’s 
actual illness, not on his criminality. 

(9) That keeping a few prisoners locked up for long 
periods because they are demonstrably dangerous is quite 
acceptable. Holding them beyond a reasonable norm be- 


cause some parole board thinks they are not “rehabili- 
tated,” whatever that means, has not one iota of justifica- 
tion in our American system of jurisprudence. 

- (10) Finally, I believe that if any institution or sub- 
system within a government is a failure or is subject to 
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abuses we ought always to seek alternatives. I have come 
to believe that too much discretion in determining the 
length of prison sentences has been delegated to agencies 
within the executive branch. While I believe that more re- 
sponsibility in this area should be laid on the judicial 
branch, I am as much concerned for the need for the su- 
pervision and guidance of trial court judges as I am for 
sharper limitations being placed on parole boards, if they 
are to continue to exist at all. 
We should try to find a better way! 
February 10, 1975 RICHARD A. MCGEE 
President 
American Justice Institute 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Evaluations Research in Corrections: 
Status and Prospects Revisited 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Stuart Adams in the March 1974 issue of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION commented on status and prospects for evaluation 
research. An empirical review of all federally funded eval- 
uation research, initiated in fiscal 1970, investigating a 
social action program in health, education, welfare, man- 
power, income security, public safety (crime) and/or hous- 
ing, was done by myself and Howard E. Freeman this 
year for the Russell Sage Foundation. The results of our 
study form the basis for raising questions about Adams’ 
review. 

Adams begins by summarizing some recent works which 
reviewed the status of correctional evaluation studies. He 
concludes that, generally, the findings reveal correctional 
programs are not effective (p. 15), noting this is especially 
so for “rigorous evaluative studies,” presumably meaning 
rigorous in terms of methodology. Where we begin to take 
issue is with a statement which follows shortly after, i.e., 
“and they clearly ignore some impressive evidence of pro- 
gram effectiveness” (p. 15). The implication of this state- 
ment is that rigorous designs are somehow to blame for 
findings of “no program effect” and moreover, rigor 
obscures “true” program effectiveness. 

Since Adams continues to advance this position through- 
out, we would like to offer some arguments which counter 
the inference he draws. Generally, rigorous evaluation re- 
fers to an evaluation which makes use of a controlled ex- 
perimental design, reliable and valid measurement devices, 
and sampling procedures for subject selection which allow 
for the greatest degree of generalizability of findings. The 
use of rigorous procedures is particularly important in 
evaluation research as long as it seeks to demonstrate 
causality. If one is interested in knowing whether the ac- 
tion program is directly responsible for producing the de- 
sired outcomes, one must be able to rule out alternative 
explanations. To date, the best way to deal with rival ex- 
planations is to employ a rigorous research design. It is 
the case that rigorous methods are sensitive only to meas- 
urable changes. However, if the action program is truly 
effective, one should expect the effects to be both measur- 
able and demonstrable. Adams is thus correct in conclud- 
ing that rigorous studies generally find the action program 
to have no effect, but he inappropriately interprets this as 
resulting from the use of designs which obscure the “true” 
effects. It is more likely that the rigorous studies, as more 
sensitive measurements, indicate that the program does 
not in fact have any demonstrable effects. Less rigorous 
studies, on the other hand, are more amenable to varied 
interpretations of outcome because they are not bound by 
the constraints of hard data. As such, one can easily con- 
fuse effort with effect and sincerity with success. What 
may look like impressive evidence to program directors 
may be the wishful thinking of sincere administrators who 
want to believe their efforts are effective. This is not to 
deny the value of sincerity of effort, but only to mandate 
its separation from evidence of successful program effect. 

Characteristics of Evaluations Which “Pay Off’: The 
second major thrust of Adams’ paper deals with the iden- 
tification of worthwhile evaluations as those which are 


utilized, or, as he states, “pay off.” Unfortunately, this is 
an error of judgment carried throughout this work, i.e., 
eonfusion of studies utilized, i.e., those whose findings 
have effected changes in the correctional system, with ef- 
fective studies, i.e., studies which because of their method- 
ological rigor can and should be utilized by personnel 
formulating correctional policy. This inappropriate em- 
phasis on the search for studies which have had an impact 
leads Adams to identify common qualities among those 
studies in order to set forth a model to emulate. The point 
is that evaluation studies may or may not have an impact 
on correctional policy regardless of their soundness. ~ 

Citing his own past research as the majority of cases 
reviewed which he contends have “paid off,” he concludes 
that “all kinds of research designs are represented, 
[thereby suggesting] that payoff can come from anywhere 
within the methods spectrum... .” (p. 17). Again, the im- 
plication is that payoff is independent of soundness of re- 
search. We question, however, whether altering the cor- 
rectional system on the basis of findings which may be 
neither reliable nor valid can seriously be called “paying 
off.” Adams contends, too, that high impact can be obtained 
from studies of short duration. While this may be true, it 
is not the case that that impact is necessarily appropriate. 
Our own review of 236 evaluation studies (mentioned 
earlier) found studies of longer duration to be significantly 
correlated with those of higher research quality. Last, 
Adams recommends that “. . . we should not become en- 
amored of elaborate statistical techniques or of controlled 
experimental designs ....” (p. 17). This ignores the fact 
that elaborate statistical techniques and controlled experi- 
mental designs are two of the best means evaluators have 
for dealing with problems of attribution. As long as evalu- 
ation research seeks to demonstrate that program X 
causes outcome Y, these techniques should be utilized. 
A review of evaluation literature reveals little dissension 
on this point. What is said, however, is that more often 
than not, the political context of evaluation research does 
not allow for the implementation of such rigorous designs. 
Approximations, e.g., quasi-experimental designs, are pro- 
posed as alternatives. Like all substitutes, however, the 
use of alternatives does not suggest diminishing the value 
of the real thing. 

Finally, Adams states (p. 17) “If change in correction 
is going to accelerate, we will need freer and more imag- 
inative studies; more resourcefulness and less mechanical 
following of traditional research rules.” This assertion 
makes little sense, however, in view of the fact that almost 
all reviews of evaluation research overwhelmingly find 
that it is not being done in accordance with traditional re- 
search rules. For example, our review finds that 75 per- 
cent report using neither experimental nor quasi-experi- 
mental designs, 41 percent select samples on a nonrandom 
basis, 50 percent observe samples not representative of the 
populations they wish to generalize to, and 65 percent 
don’t do quantitative analysis. Since all of these are stand- 
ard recommendations for causal research, one can hardly 
say the field is characterized by “mechanical following of 
traditional research rules.” Imaginative and resourceful 
ideas are needed, but as additions to, not substitutions for, 
rigorous research procedures. 

Prospects for the Future: In discussing “Tomorrow’s 
Evaluative Research,’ Adams makes an ominous predic- 
tion that future studies will “focus less on certainty and 
more on utility of knowledge.” While we certainly advocate 
the need to meet the demands for useful knowledge, we 
can’t advocate a decreasing concern for the validity of 
that knowledge. Clearly what is needed is the striking of 
a balance between practical needs and the time required 
for the production of valid and reliable research results. 

Adams concludes with a final selection on “Tomorrow’s 
Evaluators” wherein he suggests, among other things, 
that the best evaluation studies are done by internal 
agency research staff. Again, the results of our own review 
contradict this conclusion. On a six-item index of research 
quality, i.e., adherence to a set of methodological prescrip- 
tions, we find the correlates of higher quality research to 
be: (1) research sponsored as a grant on the basis of a 
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competitive peer review system (i.e., not research spon- 
sored as a contract), (2) research allotted 2 or more years 
for execution, (3) research conducted by evaluators whose 
organizational affiliation is with a university as opposed 
to a profit, nonprofit research corporation, or public serv- 
ice agency, e.g., corrections agency, (4) research conducted 
by persons trained in psychology (a discipline emphasizing 
competence in design and measurement), (5) research 
wherein the audience to communicate with includes the 
scientific community as well as the agency sponsoring the 
research, (6) research done within the context of some 
formal theoretical framework, and (7) research executed 
as a result of some interdependent effort either formally 
or between the research and action program 
staffs. 

Evaluation research is a serious enterprise. If we are 
concerned about its effectiveness, we should encourage 
evaluation researchers to: (a) acquire, master, and im- 
plement the most rigorous scientific methods in order to 
deal most effectively with the complexities of this type of 
research, (b) disseminate research reports which are theo- 
retically relevant, practically important, and methodologi- 
cally sound, and (c) study and reflect upon the processes 
of research utilization so as to be able to suggest means of 
maximum utilization of valid and reliable research find- 
ings. 

January 1975 ILENE NAGEL BERNSTEIN, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


A Professor Comments on Plea Bargaining 


To THE EDITOR: 


James Dean’s article on plea bargaining (September 
1974) was well done but he omitted two sizeable facets of 
plea bargaining which certainly are deserving of his at- 
tention. First, judges also engage in plea bargaining. 
Some 12 years ago a judge of my acquaintance routinely 
told defendants: ‘‘“Now if you waste the court’s time and 
the people’s tax money by going through a prolonged trial 
with a plea of not guilty, don’t bother to ask for probation 
if you’re found guilty.” Many other podaes in this state 
followed suit, though a bit more adroitly, to let it be known 
they would consider probation only in guilty-plea cases. 
Since the judge has a more final word than does the prose- 
cutor, this judicial posture can bring at least as much 
pressure to bear on a defendant as can a prosecutor’s 
pressure to “cop a plea.” The judge’s pressure may be ap- 
plied on a defendant without the judge’s knowledge. The 
prosecutor says: “O.K., look at the judge’s record for the 
last year.” (He produces a typed page.) “Eighty-four per- 
cent of the not-guilty pleas last year were sentenced; 
sixteen percent received probation. Now look at the guilty 
pleas: seventy-two percent of them got probation; twenty- 
eight were sentenced. Do you want to take the chance?” 
The recommendation of the National Advisory Commission 
cited by Mr. Dean would not preclude this judicial practice, 
since it reads: “A plea of guilty should not be considered 
by the court in determining the sentence to be imposed.” 
Since many courts consider that probation is action in lieu 
of sentencing, they would perceive this as a loophole. 

The second practice is the use of unofficial or nonjudicial 
probation. This is found much more frequently in juvenile 
courts than adult. In one state well over half the juveniles 
carried on probation had never seen a judge, but were 
told: “It’s to your advantage to keep your name off the 
court records, so I suggest we place you on unofficial pro- 
bation. I want you to report to me on... .” Proponents 
will point out that it is only a short step from this to the 
diversionary methods of youth service bureaus and adult 
diversionary programs (one of which is described in the 
same issue). But any way you slice it, unofficial probation 
is a form of plea bargaining and constitutes deprivation 
of freedom without due process. Nevertheless, since 1946 
the Federal Courts have supported unofficial probation in 
their “deferred prosecution plan” (see FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, March 1948). I note that Mr. Dean is a U.S. pro- 


bation officer. Does he not carry unofficial probationers on 
his caseload? Would he not do well to start his houseclean- 
ing at home? 
December 13, 1974 DALE HARDMAN 
Professor of Social Work 


University of Wisconsin 


Dean Replies 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Space limitations in an article preclude meeting all crit- 
icisms. Professor Hardman might well look at the Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals reports for an answer to his 
difficulties. Corrections, Standard 5:4, page 159, expresses 
the Commission’s view that probation is and should be a 
sentence in and of itself. Courts, Chapter 2, “Diversion,” 
immediately preceding the chapter on plea bargaining, 
expresses the Commission’s view that its respective posi- 
tions are not inconsistent. Incidently, deferred prosecution 
has co-existed with minimal plea bargaining (approach- 
ing the point of nonexistence) in this district for years, 
so housecleaning is not in order on that point. 

January 3, 1975 JAMES M. DEAN 

U.S. Probation Officer 
New York, N.Y. 


A Favorable Comment 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would like to comment favorably on the article by 
William E. Amos, Ed. D., which appeared in your March 
1974 issue. 

Although I started my career in the most hopeful days 
of the New Penology I have come to realize in the past 
few years that “the medical and behavioral sciences do not 
have the capability of rehabilitating the criminal offender 
on an organized and consistent basis.” 

And I don’t think the reason is because there has been 
too little money spent for “treatment.” 

Therefore, more power to Dr. Amos for saying these 
things bluntly. I do not know him but I take my hat off 
to him. I am sure that if more of us realized that we don’t 
know what we are doing we would certainly do less harm 
and might even discover a new and better way to deal with 
the offender who gets caught. 


May 10, 1974 F. LOVELL Brxsy, PH.D. 


Addiction and Crime 
TO THE EDITOR: 


With regard to the article, “Relationship Between Nar- 
cotic Addiction and Crime,” appearing in the September 
1974 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, a few comments are in 
order. The author, Paul Cushman, acknowledges data and 
research design shortcomings and appropriately conditions 
his study conclusions on the basis of the cited methodologi- 
cal weaknesses. Dr. Cushman also indicates a familiarity 
with both the design and findings of earlier studies of ad- 
diction and crime. Dr. Cushman fails, however, to benefit 
from the lessons of the earlier research by applying the 
analytic techniques developed by the authors of the earlier 
papers which he discussed. 

For example, the arrest data are not analyzed by race, 
sex, chronological age, and age of onset variables found 
to be analytically significant by earlier researchers. Per- 
haps, analysis by these variables might advance the in- 
terpretation of the data presented in figure 2, “‘arrest fre- 
quency by decade when daily narcotics use began in the 
first year of addiction and first 5 years of addiction.” Be- 
fore one may conclude that arrest rates of addicts have 
been affected over time by changes in the price and avail- 
ability of heroin and the operative legal milieu, it is nec- 
essary to establish comparability of the subjects over time 
in terms of the variables which may influence arrest ac- 
tivity, e.g., demographics. If Dr. Cushman performed these 
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sorts of analysis, no mention of the fact is made in the 
article. My only other comment concerns the author’s 
discussion of the conflict between several New York City 
researchers regarding the effectiveness of methadone 
maintenance treatment in reducing criminal behavior of 
addict patients. FEDERAL PROBATION has printed a series 
of articles and correspondence revealing the merits of the 
conflicting arguments. Dr. Cushman avoids dealing with 
this issue on a critical basis but implies approval of the 
non-Bedford Stuyvesant studies. My examination of the 


materials printed in FEDERAL PROBATION indicates that 
Professors Lukoff and Vorenberg have identified clear 
differences between their studies and the other New York 
City studies on several methodological grounds. I believe 
Dr. Cushman should have opted for a more thorough dis- 
cussion of this issue while reconciling his data with the 
earlier findings. 


January 2, 1975 JAMES C. WEISSMAN 
TASC Project 


Denver, Colo. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Confessions by the Accused—Does Miranda Relate to 
Reality?,” by Robert G. Lowen (Kentucky Law Journal, 
Volume 62, Number 3, 1973-1974). This Note, by a staff 
writer, outlines the basic substance of criminal procedure 
as it relates to confessions and explores the policies be- 
hind the law as espoused by the Supreme Court. It aims at 
revealing the inevitable conflict that exists between the 
natural instinct to confess and the Supreme Court’s re- 
striction in this area of the law. 

The author finds that modern criminal procedural law, 
especially Miranda v. Arizona, interrupts the normal psy- 
chological process whereby confessions brought about un- 
consciously are necessary to resolve deep psychological 
needs and are crucial to any proper rehabilitation of crim- 
inals. He suggests three methods whereby the legal, socio- 
logical, and psychological needs for confessions may be 
properly met. 

The first might be circumvention of Miranda, the second 
a new test for truthfulness and the methods by which it 
is found, and finally the creation of an entirely new ad- 
ministrative agency, subject to judicial review, which 
would be empowered to redress grievances arising from 
the violation of constitutional rights. The truly novel as- 
pect of the third suggestion is that such a board might be 
authorized to award damages to any criminal whose con- 
stitutional rights have been violated but those damages 
would be held in trust subject to a lien in favor of the vic- 
tims of the crime in question. 

Mr. Lowen recognizes that such proposals may be sub- 
ject to many infirmities and at the outset he cautions the 
reader that his intentions are to be provocative. He has, 
nevertheless, produced one of the better organized and 
more challenging articles this reviewer has come across 
in many an issue of law reviews and journals. 

“The Narcotics Lobby and the Drug Problem,” by Alfred 
R. Lindesmith (Valparaiso University Law Review, Volume 
8, Number 3, Spring 1974). Contending that 20th century 
American attempts to control or suppress bad personal 
habits by punitive measures have been wrong in principle 
and counterproductive in practice, the author, a sociology 
professor at Indiana University, then proceeds to build 
his case for the decriminalization of drug abuse and mis- 
usage. 

Professor Lindesmith concerns himself not only with 
marihuana but the opiates as well and is given toward 
comparing the prohibition against such drugs to the na- 
tional prohibition against alcohol half a century ago. He 
reasons that while the practice of taking drugs may some- 
times have harmful social effects, it is not unlike the use 
of alcohol and as he sees it is primarily and basically a 


personal practice in which the direct harm, if any, is to 
the user himself. Any indirect social harms which may. 
be produced by illicit drugs are in his judgment merely 
the consequences of their illegality in the first place and 
as a result not greatly different than those sometimes ac- 
companying the injudicious consumption of alcohol. 

The professor offers that solutions to drug problems are 
to be found within the medical discipline instead of law 
enforcement and under local rather than Federal con- 
trol. In fact, he calls for the complete dismantling of the 
Federal narcotics enforcement “bureaucracy” which he 
regards as a huge lobby having as its only goal a perpetu- 
ation of its own self-interests. 

Professor Lindesmith is a clever writer and obviously 
knowledgeable. But his credibility grows thin for it doesn’t 
take the reader long to perceive that he is as much in- 
terested in pursuing some sort of feud with Federal nar- 
cotic enforcers as he is in producing an intellectually per- 
suasive article. That he may feel justified in doing so is 
probably explained by his admission that Federal nar- 
cotics agents have in the past shown more than a casual 
interest in his own activities and he likens that interest 
as being suggestive of “. .. a sense of insecurity, vulner- 
ability or paranoia” on the part of the agency. It is at this 
point of course that this reviewer begins to wonder 
whether one might not reach the conclusion that the 
author may be suffering from the same. 


“Runaways: The Non-judicial Approach,” Notes (New 
York University Law Review, Volume 49, Number 1, April 
1974). The relatively recent Houston mass murder case 
and shocking statistics from police departments all over 
the Nation have served to spotlight the problem of young 
people running away from home. This article points out 
that the states persist in treating the runaway epidemic 
as a law enforcement problem long after such an approach 
has proved inadequate and inappropriate. 

Such research studies as are available conclude that 
misunderstanding and conflict within the family triggers 
the runaway episode, and in the light of such findings it 
is only reasonable to question the wisdom of placing the 
primary burden of containing this social problem on the 
police. They lack both the time and the skills to deal with 
it effectively and notwithstanding sympathies are never- 
theless charged with arresting runaway youngsters for 
processing through the court system. 

This Note also examines the nature and extent of run- 
away conduct among contemporary youth. It reviews the 
status of the runaway under the law and analyzes the 
reasons for the inadequacy of the law enforcement ap- 

roach. It advocates instead the development of counsel- 
ing units within locally oriented shelter homes and calls 
for both the State and Federal governments to demon- 
strate greater concern by appropriating money for the 
establishment of such programs. 

A well organized and thoughtful article, this is one 
which organizations now engaged in attempting to cope 
with the runaway problem may want to give thought to 
reproducing for distribution to lawmakers especially and 
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the public generally. To do so would be a public service. 

“California’s New Crime Victim Compensation Statute,” 
by Gilbert Geis and Herbert Edelhertz (The San Diego 
Law Review, Volume 11, Number 4, June 1974). On July 
1, 1974, California’s program to provide public funds for 
certain victims of violent crimes began to function under 
new legislation designed to update, expand, and clarify an 
earlier law and its subsequent amendments. 

The new law provides for, among other things, a change 
in the maximum possible award from $5,000 to $23,000 
with the latter amount involving a $10,000 ceiling on medi- 
cal and/or burial expenses, $10,000 on loss of wages or 
support and $3,000 for vocational rehabilitation. While 
there may not be anything unusual about the financial 
provisions the authors point out that the job training pro- 
visions are unique to the California program. 

Compensation also may be accorded for injury or death 
sustained by the victim of a driver who violates specific 
sections of the Vehicle Code and the legislation also ex- 
tends aid to residents of California who are injured out- 
side the State. As in legislation in other jurisdictions, 
failure to cooperate with law enforcement officers, negli- 
gence, or provocation on the part of the victim establish 
grounds for disqualification. 

Thus it is apparent to this reviewer California has taken 
some giant steps forward. The authors, a University of 
California social ecology professor and a Batelle Memorial 
Institute researcher, respectively, don’t seem to agree. 

Apparently their major dissatisfaction stems from the 
fact that the legislature while changing the eligibility 
requirements for assistance from “need” to a showing of 
“serious financial hardship” still did not, in their judg- 
ment, go far enough. In fact this seems to be their only 
real complaint, leading them to the almost grudging con- 
clusion that while the new law demonstrates a willingness 
on the part of the legislature to reexamine its earlier ef- 
forts “. .. it also represents an example of a failure to do 
something as well as possible when it was being done.” 


“Commitment and Release Standards and Procedures: 
Uniform Treatment for the Mentally III,” by Susan K. Jack- 
son (The University of Chicago Law Review, Volume 41, 
Number 4, Summer 1974). This article adds to the current 
interest developing toward the definite establishment of 
certain protections which must be provided by the State 
for those persons who suffer indefinite loss of their free- 
dom through civil commitment. It concludes that despite 
recent legislative and judicial improvements, disparities 
and deficiencies continue to exist in the protection provided 
the various subgroups of the involuntarily committed 
mentally ill and that these inconsistencies are constitu- 
tionally impermissible. 

The author, a staff member, argues that with the ex- 
ception of variations in preliminary confinement for ob- 
servation and specialized treatment, the equal protection 
guarantee requires identical statutory commitment and 
release standards and procedures for each subgroup. Fur- 
ther, if due process is to be served, standards and proce- 
dures must be established that will provide substantial 
protection against unjustified deprivations of liberty. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“An Epidemiological and Ecological Study of Risk Fac- 
tors for Narcotics Overdose: 1. Retrospective Study of 
Psychosocial Factors,” by Elizabeth E. Force and Jack W. 
Millar (June 1974). This study examines two hypotheses 
relative to psychosocial factors associated with narcotics 
overdose among a sample of 50 addict-patients: (1) There 
exists a relationship between specific social variables (i e., 
addict attitudes and behavior) and narcotics overdose, and 
(2) there exists a relationship between previous overdose 
experience and precautionary behavior in drug use. 


The data reveal that almost all these subjects (96 per- 
cent) knew of at least one symptom associated with nar- 
cotics overdose; 84 percent stipulated unconsciousness as 
a symptom. Other symptoms noted included body trem- 
bling (4 percent), eyes going back in the head (16 per- 
cent), foaming at the mouth (10 percent), and death (12 
percent). Two addicts claimed no knowledge of overdose 
from narcotics use. Information regarding overdose was 
obtained mainly through personal experience and conver- 
sations with other addicts. Overdose was primarily attrib- 
uted to “shooting-up” before checking the purity of street 
heroin. A second frequently cited cause was defined as 
“greed” for narcotics—wanting to achieve the maximum 
“high” short of overdose. 

The majority of these subjects (60 percent) expressed 
no concern about overdose, while 40 percent were worried. 
At the same time, however, 62 percent reported that they 
took precautions to protect against overdose, while 38 
percent did not. The principal precautionary measure re- 
ported was checking heroin purity and adjusting the dose 
before shooting-up (90 percent of the 31 addicts who took 
precautionary measures). 

As for previous overdose experience, 40 percent of these 
subjects reported such a reaction. The data reveal that of 
the 20 addicts with a positive history of overdose, 60 per- 
cent took no precautions against such a reaction. Of the 
30 addicts with no history of overdose, 77 percent took 
positive measures for protection. Thus, for addicts who 
took no precautionary measures, more than twice as many 


‘had a previous overdose experience (60 percent as against 


23 percent). Apparently, then, overdose experience did not 
influence drug use behavior. The authors suggest that fear 
of withdrawal and narcotics craving are strong motivating 
factors for narcotics use by addicts despite a clear under- 
standing of the potential dangers involved. Even previous 
overdose experience did not modify drug use behavior. The 
prominent identifiable risk factor appears to be failure to 
exercise precautionary behavior. 

“Narcotics-Related Deaths Decrease in 1972 From the 
Number of Narcotics-Related Deaths in 1971,” by William 
I. Barton (August 1974). This research reports on a sur- 
vey of narcotics-related deaths from medical examiners/ 
coroners offices for 25 areas in the United States for 1971 
and 1972 conducted by the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. The sampling method was purposive; 
guiding criteria for including an area in the sample were 
a relatively large population (i.e., over 500,000) and/or an 
estimated sizable drug problem. The survey was conducted 
by means of a telephone call to some 45 areas selected on 
the basis of the criteria mentioned above. The 25 areas 
for which there are data on narcotics-related deaths for 
1972 represent over one-half of the areas that were con- 
tacted. Telephone data for each of these areas were con- 
firmed by a written letter from the medical examiner/ 
coroner. As no truly national statistics on narcotics-related 
deaths are currently available, nor has a sampling plan 
been effected which would allow for national estimates to 
be made, the author states that the data from these 25 
areas can probably be interpreted as applying nationwide. 
He cites two facts to support this claim: (1) Included in 
these 25 areas are those cities and counties in which it is 
believed most of the Nation’s drug abuse problem is lo- 
cated, and (2) the 25 areas included in this survey ac- 
counted for 21 percent of the continental United States 
population in 1970. 

The findings reveal for 1971 there was a total of 1,853 
narcotics-related deaths occurring in these 25 areas. For 
the same areas, there were 1,738 narcotics-related deaths 
in 1972—a decrease of over 6 percent. Although there 
exist considerable differences between the selected cities 
and counties included in the survey, the 25 areas were 
grouped into one of four regions of the country to gain 
some insight as to what might be occurring on a regional 
basis. The decrease in narcotics-related deaths occurred 
for three of the four regions of the country. The decrease 
was greatest in the North Central region (31 percent) and 
least in the Northeast (4 percent). In the West there was 
about a 23 percent increase in narcotics-related deaths. 
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Additional data were available for 19 of the 25 areas uti- 
lized in this report for the entire period 1970-1972. The re- 
sults indicate a 10 percent increase in narcotics-related 
deaths for these areas between 1970 and 1971 with an 8 
percent decrease in such deaths between 1971 and 1972. 
For 15 areas data were also available for 1969-1970. Ex- 
amining these areas for the entire period 1969-1972 reveals 
a 19 percent increase in narcotics-related deaths between 
1969 and 1970 and another 6 percent increase between 1970 
and 1971. These increases were countered by a 4 percent 
decrease in such deaths between 1971 and 1972. 

The numerous pitfalls involved in estimating the nu- 
merical proportions of fatal narcotic overdoses reminds 
one of the plight of the criminologist and estimates of 
crime. The innumerable difficulties that make crime sta- 
tistics an enterprise to be undertaken with considerable 
caution are equally applicable here and beyond the scope 
of this review. Statistical comparisons such as these are 
so hazardous that one would have to conclude that the al- 
leged decrease in overdoses over time is a most unreliable 
and questionable social fact. One example will suffice. The 
author acknowledges that “the sampling units included in 
this paper did not allow for collection of data under a 
standardized and agreed-upon definition [of overdose]” 
(p. 516). One wonders if the author is aware that at least 
one jurisdiction included in his sample counts as a nar- 
cotics-related death a homicide victim if he is a known 
addict. Do all 25 areas similarily count such a death? 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Homicide Victims and Offenders: An Israeli Study,” by 
Simha F. Landau, Israel Drapkin, and Shlomo Arad (Sep- 
tember 1974). A study of homicide in Israel is succinctly 
and effectively reported. While one cannot deny the au- 
thors’ assertion that the number of empirical studies of 
homicide is “limited,” there are sufficient such studies to 
enable some interesting comparisons to be made. 

Subjects of the study were 279 offenders and 311 vic- 
tims involved in homicide between 1950 and 1964. Excluded 
were homicides stemming from Arab terrorist infiltrations. 
Among the variables examined were sex, ethnic origin, vic- 
tim-offender relationship, and motive. Ethnic origin turned 
out to be. an important variable in attempting to explain 
homicide in Israel. Of the three ethnic groups studied, ori- 
ental Jewish, western Jewish, and non-Jewish (mainly 
Arab), western Jews showed the lowest homicide rate but 
the highest homicide-suicide rate and the highest number 
of insane cases. 

In regard to sex, the Israeli study indicated that the 
participation of females as victims was almost five times 
greater than their participation as offenders. That finding 
was generally in accord with the findings of homicide 
studies in Philadelphia, Houston, Chicago, Ceylon, and 
England but the gap between the active and passive roles 
of females shows signficant variation among the countries 
considered. The two oriental countries, Israel and Ceylon, 
showed the greatest discrepancy between females as homi- 
cide offenders and females as homicide victims. 

In reporting their results, the authors readily, perhaps 
too readily, provide rationalizations for specific findings. 
For example, the relatively low rate of female victims 
among non-Jews is made attributable to a cultural attach- 
ment of property-value to the female. 

In line with what other studies have rather uniformly 
shown, this Israeli study demonstrates that homicide is 
an intra-ethnic phenomenon. In 88 percent of the cases, 
victim and offender were members of the same ethnic 
groups. Although it is difficult to grasp the significant 
variables affecting homicide, this study is added to those 
which strongly indicate that the mining of cultural fac- 
tors offers good hope of understanding homicides. 


“Work Furlough as an Alternative to Incarceration: An 
Assessment of Its Effect on Recidivism and Social Cost,” 
by Robert Jeffery and Stephen Woolpert (September 
1974). Work furlough has caught on remarkably among 
correctional programs in the United States. The very 
rapid spread of work furlough schemes in recent years is 
a little hard to explain since impetus did not come from 
empirical research. Without suggestive research findings 
and without a fully developed theoretical base, the work 
furlough, after a long period of dormancy, suddenly 
bloomed wildly throughout the country. Perhaps it was 
due to the diffuse libertarian forces of the sixties and the 
relentless, albeit muddled, advance of the rehabilitation 
ideal. Nonetheless, work furlough is here, in spades, and 
various assessments of it are belatedly beginning to 
mount. 

This particular study is very limited in its significance 
and potential for generalization. Given its small scope, it 
is inevitable that the authors sign off with the too-familiar 
statement “more research is needed in this area.” The 
study sample consisted of all those admitted to the San 
Mateo (California) Work Furlough program during the 
first 4 months of 1967 (n=110). A control group of 94 was 
selected from inmates in the San Mateo County Jail sys- 
tem during the year 1965. The authors assume that the 
temporal dissonance between the two groups presents no 
major problem for making comparisons. A 4-year followup 
on the two groups resulted in the chief finding that 
work furlough “is most beneficial to those having the 
highest risk of failure after release.” The overall arrest 
and conviction record for both groups was discouraging in 
that only 19 percent avoided arrest and only 34 percent 
were not convicted of a new offense in the 4 years follow- 
ing release. On the other hand, when the two groups were 
compared, it was found that the percentages of no arrests 
and no convictions (23 percent and 43 percent) among the 
work furlough groups were nearly double those of the 
control groups (13 percent and 23 percent). The dependent 
variables of arrest and conviction were obtained from the 
California Bureau of Criminal Investigation and were 
about the only measures of success or failure used. A 
penetrating and extensive assessment of work furlough is 
certainly needed in light of the tremendous commitment 
being made to the program. This study is good as far as 
it goes but it falls far short of what is needed. The re- 
cently reported study by Waldo, Chiricos, and Dobrin is 
much closer to the right magnitude and thoroughness for 
estimating the worth of the work furlough. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Treating Sex Offenders in New Jersey,” by Michael S. 
Serrill (Corrections Magazine, November-December, 1974). 
A unique therapy called ROARE (Reeducation of Atti- 
tudes and Repressed Emotions) has been developed by 
William Prendergast, a clinical psychologist and director 
of the Rahway (New Jersey) Treatment Unit. Through 
ROARE rapists and child molesters can uncover the 
source of their compulsive sexual behavior and learn to 
control it. According to Prendergast “fewer than one per- 
cent (of the sex offenders in the Rahway Unit) have any 
idea why they committed the crime.” 

The Prendergast approach is to force the inmate to 
dredge up the “repressed” hatred, fear, and insecurity 
that led to his crimes. At Rahway the inmates run the 
sessions and there is total patient responsibility. He can’t 
blame the therapist, the group, or anybody else, because 
it’s his treatment. 

The article cites several successful cases following the 
Rahway treatment but Dr. Ralph Brancale, former Diag- 
nostic Center director, is not quite as optimistic as Pren- 
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dergast. In his opinion the profound tappings of the past 
do not necessarily assure recovery. 

This article is graphically illustrated with photos of 
some of the therapy sessions which are videotaped and 
observed by Prendergast and other professionals over a 
monitor in a nearby office. 

The present New Jersey Parole Board has paroled only 
25 percent of the Rahway Treatment Unit sex offenders 
and this has caused Director Prendergast much dis- 
pleasure. Though Prendergast’s statistics indicate that 
the sex offender program is successful at preventing most 
of the graduates from returning to prison, he recognizes 
that his releasees do have serious problems adjusting to 
the outside world. To combat such problems he has de- 
veloped a “marital co-therapy’” program in which wives 
and girl friends participate at the prison in a once a week 
therapy session. Another development is an outpatient 
program under which men paroled from the program re- 
turn weekly to continue therapy and discuss problems 
that have developed since they were paroled. 


“What Works?—Questions and Answers About Prison 
Reform,” by Robert Martinson (The Public Interest, Spring 
1974). Recognizing that in the never-ending debate over 
“prison reform” we have had very little concrete informa- 
tion on the success or failure of treatment and rehabilita- 
tion programs, the writer undertook a 6-month search for 
any available reports on attempts at rehabilitation in our 
corrections system and those of other countries from 1945 
through 1967. 

Analyzing the results of some 231 acceptable research 
studies the conclusion was reached that with a few excep- 
tions the rehabilitative efforts reported had no appreciable 
effect on recidivism. Although studies of vocational educa- 
tion appeared to be nonsignificant as they affect recidivism 
rates it was noted by a Gearhart study in 1967 that when 
a trainee succeeded in finding a job related to his area of 
training, he had a slightly higher chance of becoming a 
successful parolee. 

The observation was made that perhaps skill develop- 
ment programs fail because what they teach is not rele- 
vant to the offender’s life outside the prison. Another 
opinion expressed by the researchers was that the type of 
educational and skill improvement they produce doesn’t 
have any relevance to an individual’s inclination to com- 
mit a crime. 

The only American study which provides a direct meas- 
ure of the effects of individual counseling—a study of 
California’s Intensive Treatment Program (1958), which 
was “psychodynamically” oriented—found no improvement 
in recidivism rates. With reference to professional group 
psychotherapy the reports are also conflicting with at 
least one study showing successful treatment and another 
resulting in a higher rate of recidivism. 

An examination of the “milieu therapy” programs which 
are designed to make every element of the inmate’s en- 
vironment a part of his treatment, it was concluded that 
the youth involved in such programs do no worse than 
their counterparts in regular institutions and the special 
programs may cost less. 

Very little is known about the effects of length of 
sentence and the degree of security on the rate of recidi- 
vism. A number of studies suggest that those released 
earlier than their scheduled parole date, or who serve 
short sentences of under 3 months, either do better on 
parole or at least do no worse. 

Since most research suggests that we don’t know how to 
rehabilitate offenders in institutions, the question arises 
as to whether or not success chances may be improved 
outside an institutional setting. A milieu therapy program 
in Massachusetts called Outward Bound did result in a 
reduction of recidivism rates for youths 15% and over. 
This program was conducted in a wilderness setting with 
an emphasis on outdoor survival. A New Start Program 
in Denver in which offenders participated in vocational 
training, role playing, programmed instruction, group 
counseling, college class attendance, trips to art galleries 
and museums, produced no significant improvement over 
incarceration. 


Although some of the studies on the use of probation or 


parole versus prison show some gratifying results, the 
studies indicate that it is the type of treatment that an 
offender receives on probation or parole that makes the 
difference. Some studies report that intensive supervision 
is effective but they do not disclose whether or not im- 
proved behavior resulted from the quantity of contacts or 
the quality of supervision. 

One conclusion reached about the “benefits” of intensive 
supervision for youthful offenders was that probation and 
parole officers may have a different revocation policy for 
the experimentals than for the controls. In other words 
there was some indication that the officers looked the other 
way when those under intensive supervision violated. It 
was found that an adequate probation officer produced a 
relative improvement in his charges. 

Although community treatment programs cannot claim 
an appreciable effect on offender behavior, the researchers 
find it encouraging that the programs did not make the 
offenders do worse and they are less expensive. 

“Does nothing work?,” ask the researchers. If we con- 
clude that our programs aren’t good enough then we need 
a more full-hearted commitment to the strategy of treat- 
ment. If crime is not a “disease” but a “social phenomenon” 
then perhaps we should decarcerate our low-risk offenders 
and keep high-risk offenders in prisons which are no more 
than custodial institutions. This approach violates our 
sense of justice and besides we cannot ignore the fact that 
the punishment of offenders is our major means for de- 
terring potential offenders, even though we know very 
little about the “deterrent effect.” 


To answer these questions will require a whole new set 
of studies. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“The April 1971 Kingston Penitentiary Riot,’ by Fred 
Desroches (October 1974). The riot at Kingston Penitenti- 
ary began Wednesday, April 14, about 10:30 a.m. when 
six men began to overpower the guards in the dome, which 
was the control center for the prison. Inmate Billy Knight 
assumed leadership and summoned the inmate population 
to the dome. Addressing them from the third range, he 
gave orders that there would be no fighting and that the 
six guard hostages were not to be injured. After his 
speech, Knight proceeded to the gym where 50 inmates 
were still held captive. When Warden Arthur Jarvis ar- 
rived at the gym, Knight told him that the riot would re- 
main peaceful and ordered him to pull out his guards. 
Jarvis obeyed and left the gym with four officers through 
a side door. This left remaining inmates free to enter the 
dome and join the riot. By Saturday, April 17, it was 
clear that Knight had lost his power and Norman Mc- 
Caud’s speech on Friday- night gave a clue as to who was 
leading them. On Sunday, April 18, shortly after mid- 
night, a group of inmate “undesirables,” mostly sex of- 
fenders and informants, were dragged from their cells, 
tied to chairs in a circle, and viciously assaulted by another 
group of inmates. The assault occurred on the dome floor 
of the prison in front of the inmate population and re- 
sulted in the death of two prisoners. It was decided to 
send in military forces. One inmate leader returned to 
the dome and announced that the army was coming in and 
that 60 inmates could leave the hospital exit, whereupon 
200 men rushed down to the dome and toward the hospital. 
The remaining inmates had to wait until prison authorities 
called out their names before they could leave. Most of the 
inmates watched an afternoon hockey game while they 
waited and 60 inmates at a time were removed, ending the 
riot in the late afternoon. In the trials that followed, 13 
inmates were charged with murder, 11 guards were 
charged with having assaulted inmates and the six inmates 
who overpowered the guards and started the riot were 
charged with forcible seizure. The guards were found 
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innocent. The article contains much good information, but 
it is a little difficult to follow. 

“Patterns in Prison Riots,” by Fred Desroches (October 
1974). The beginning of riots generally is a spree of 
destruction which involves only a small proportion of the 
inmate population. One explanation of riots is referred to 
as the “powder keg theory” in which general dissatisfac- 
tion provides predisposing causes for riot. Another theory 
of prison riots is that they are started by inmates who 
want to use the riot as a cover for escape attempts. Still 
another theory is that riots begin because inmates have 
certain demands and grievances and can demonstrate 
them through the news media and obtain public sympathy. 
While negotiating with inmates is not a popular approach, 
it seems to be a wiser policy than the use of force, particu- 
larly if hostages are being held. 

“British Criminology: A New Subject or Old Politics?,” 
by Richard V. Ericson (October 1974). Ian Taylor, Paul 
Walton, and Jock Young have presented their recent book 
under the title The New Criminology, published in 1973. 
Their reaction against the “criminology establishment” 
was probably because the old-style criminology was not 
interesting, is intellectually sterile, portrayed “a deper- 
sonalized, dehumanized picture of the deviant” simply as 
part of the waste products of the system, and because the 
“criminology establishment” had such power in defining 
academic questions that there was no hope for those in 
provincial universities to advance their careers. Forming 
the National Deviancy Symposium at York University, 
the “York Group” began importing American interaction- 
ist or labelling traditions in sociological criminology. The 
group attracted young sociologists and their students, 
providing a mechanism by which publication was made 
easier and they functioned as a political group through 
association with the prisoners’ union, making public at- 
tacks on official policy. They combined the skeptical crimi- 
nology of the interactionist perspective with their own 
brand of Marxism. The central themes in their approach 
are (1) the creative approach of human beings to tran- 
scend their circumstances and (2) the possibility of equal- 
izing the distribution of power and wealth so that crime- 
free society might be realized. Room for compromise does 
not appear possible. Based on the assertion of self-evident 
truth, they exclude those who offer distasteful competing 
definitions of reality. In their ideal state, they will con- 
tinue to function as social intellectuals who will bring 
“correct” knowledge to the masses. 


“Social and Economic Correlates of Juvenile Delinquency 
Rates: A Canadian Case,” by George K. Jarvis and Harley 
B. Messinger (October 1974). The search for stable relation- 
ships between social and economic variables in juvenile 
delinquency rates in specific areas has generated contro- 
versy. Certain generalizations that recur in the literature 
are that juvenile delinquency rates are higher in the 
central city, in areas of low socioeconomic status, in poor 
housing, and crowded conditions. Using 206 court appear- 
ances and 309 unofficial recurrences of delinquency known 
to the police in 1965 in London, Ontario, statistical method- 
ology confirmed the importance of poverty in explaining 
delinquency. Poor housing was slightly more predictive of 
delinquency than was population density, because it allows 
ethnic minority groups to make greater impact. Family 
status as measured by crowding was more related to de- 
linqguency than any of the non-economic variables. The 
power of socioeconomic status, especially poverty and old 
housing, is dominant in predicting delinquency. 

“La prise de décision et la recommandation de l’agent de 
probation pour mineurs,” by Gilles Brousseau et Marc Le- 
Blane (October 1974). How certain recommendations and 
decisions made by juvenile probation officers can be regard- 
ing the juveniles they supervise is dependent upon the 
quality and quantity of information they have. The au- 
thors devised a research study to determine whether juve- 
nile probation officers used specific structured information 
in their decision or, secondly, if such a structure exists, 
whether free and unconstrained information was also used. 
Of the 14 probation services in Quebec, nine were cautious 
when approached with the study. The final sample was 
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selected with a fourth of the clientele from an institution 
in the Montreal area, another 14 percent from the city of 
Quebec area, and the area peripheral to Montreal. Juvenile 
probation officers reported that they used three to 42 
pieces of information, with an average of 21 factors in 
making individual decisions. Wide diversity in the method 
of getting information and in making recommendations 
was obvious. Nine statistical tables supported the conclu- 
sion that there were both, a lack of consensus about the 
decisions to be taken and wide diversity in the types of 
strategy in reaching decisions. 


“Interpersonal Adequacy: A Behavioural Determinant,” 
by Gordon W. Russon (October 1974). Interpersonal ade- 
quacy was identified by Russon in 1962 as one of three 
dimensions in the psychology of delinquency. The other 
two are interpersonal maturity as described by Sullivan, 
Grant, and Grant in 1957 and basic attitudes as described 
by Russon in 1969. An instrument with 60 questions was 
developed as a means of assessing an individual’s feeling 
of adequacy in comparison with other people. Offenders, 
like other people, have psychological problems and are 
caught up in issues of power. Overcompensating and de- 
compensating patterns of interaction are important aspects 
in the psychology of delinquency. The overcompensating 
dynamics are fairly commonly used, but the decompensat- 
ing dynamics along with associated behavior patterns are 
not well known. 

“The Perception of Parole Prison Activity,” by Emile S. 
Shihadeh and Albert N. B. Nedd (October 1974). Inmates’ 
perceptions of the rehabilitative value of parole officers’ 
activities within the penitentiary were assessed by using 
a Rehabilitative Value Perception Scale in a Western 
Canadian Federal penitentiary. The study involved 89 
members of the staff and 169 inmates. The staff had more 
uniform evaluations than did the inmates. Those inmates 
who participated in individual counseling by classification 
and in group therapy had more favorable perceptions of 
parole prison activity than those who did not. Those staff 
engaged in individual counseling and group therapy had a 
closer influential link with parole prison activity and ap- 
pear to reward those inmates who participate by influenc- 
ing favorably the final recommendations of parole officers. 

“A Prison Therapeutic Community and Its Decision- 
Making Structure,” by Zena L. Vigod (October 1974). New 
functions and services have been added to the prison as a 
consequence of changing concepts in penology. Recent de- 
mand for treatment and reform of inmates through 
modern psychiatric and social work techniques has added 
to, but not replaced, the prison’s custodial aims of punish- 
ment and the protection of society. The therapeutic com- 
munity in a medium-security Federal penitentiary in 
Eastern Canada exemplified the situation in which an at- 
tempt is made to develop a milieu setting within a custody 
complex. The therapeutic community concept is based on 
the work of Maxwell Jones, who first developed the 
therapeutic community within a mental hospital setting. 
The therapeutic community officer is situated between two 
main groups, the administration and the inmates. There 
are still many questions to be resolved. Research has indi- 
cated that the concern for maintaining order places more 
emphasis on the goal of custody while the treatment goal 
is deemphasized. The therapeutic community has to be 
strong in order to maintain itself. Further research is 
essential in contrasting the therapeutic community to 
other prison treatment programs. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by Doris HALLIDAY 


“A Way To Measure Success in the Rehabilitation of 
Drug Addicts,” by Stephen J. Chinlund (November 1974). 
Mr. Chinlund, superintendent of the Taconic Correctional 
Facility, Bedford Hills, New York, points out that some 
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traditional indices of the success or failure of drug abuse 
treatment facilities may not be adequate. Abstinence, sta- 
bilized employment patterns, and improved family situa- 
tions of addicts are commonly used measures of the degree 
to which drug abuse program participants are becoming 
rehabilitated. Mr. Chinlund suggests that other criteria 
may be used to augment these obvious gauges of success, 
or in some instances, they might replace them. The author 
notes that because all addicts do not begin in treatment 
with exactly the same amounts of emotional stability and 
maturity, their rates of success within a program cannot 
be measured with a hard and fast set of indicators. “Re- 
habilitation,” the author states, “should have different 
intermediate goals for different persons.” 

Four basic questions are suggested by Mr. Chinlund as 
an alternate or more basic measure of addict success in a 
program to overcome addiction. The first question, if 
answered affirmatively by the addict, leads him on to the 
next, and each successive question, when positively an- 
swered, indicates an increased degree of maturity. The 
four questions are: (1) “Do I want to live?” (2) “Do I 
need help?” (3) “Do I want help?” (4) “Am I willing to 
make. any sacrifices or take any risks to get the help I 
want?” 

In examining the possible addict responses to these ques- 
tions, the author observes that “success” as measured by 
integration of one or more of the self-characterizations 
implicit in affirmative responses to the questions may not 
mean a “cure” for the individual. “Some of the most excit- 
ing and important steps in treatment may leave an indi- 
vidual still highly susceptible to a return to drugs. Should 
this happen, he is not a failure; rather he is an individual 
who needs to consider the next step along the continuum 
of treatment goals.” ; 

Mr. Chinlund examines several cases of addicts in his 
brief paper, emphasizing the fact that addicts who begin 
treatment at various emotional levels must not be assumed 
to be successes or failures according to an inflexible set of 
measures. His paper and his point are summarized well in 
a concluding statement of the paper: “Persons offering 
help to those in need should look beyond simple abstinence 
to the development of the total person.” 

“New Federalism and the Cities: A Double Cross,” by 
Gerald R. Wheeler (November 1974). Dr. Wheeler, associate 
professor at the Institute of Criminal Justice and Crimi- 
nology, University of Maryland at College Park, shows in 
this paper that general revenue sharing (GRS), as pro- 
vided for in the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972, has severely limited Federal monies available to 
social welfare programs in American cities. In that Act, 
the Federal Government provided local governments with 
revenue sharing funds to be used in seven priority areas: 
(1) public safety, (2) environmental protection, (3) public 
transportation, (4) health, (5) libraries, (6) social serv- 
ices for the aged and the poor, and (7) financial adminis- 
tration. 

An actual survey of cities slated to receive Federal 
revenue sharing funds, according to Dr. Wheeler, indi- 
cated, in 1972, that many cities (56 percent of those 
polled) planned to use GRS funds for street and road 
improvements, public safety and salary adjustments. Dr. 
Wheeler anotes Senate Subcommittee transcripts in stat- 
ing that few cities indicated intentions to direct GRS 
money into social services for the poor and the aged, and 
Tewer Sulit lnaicated that health services would be given 
top priority. Twenty-eight percent of the cities gave no 
GRS priorities when polled. 

Dr. Wheeler asserts that our city governments, in plan- 
ning for GRS funds, counted as well on categorical Fed- 
eral grants for specific application to particular needs of 
the citizens of those cities (housing, community develop- 
ment, etc.). The man who conceived GRS, Walter Heller, 
emphasized that the goal of GRS was to augment Federal 
funds for state and local governments to improve the 
quality of life for citizens, not to replace categorical as- 
sistance. 

Despite Heller’s intentions and the assumptions of city 
mayors, Wheeler shows, American cities lost millions in 


categorical Federal grants following the advent of GRS. 
For fiscal 1974, according to government records, Newark, 
New Jersey, was projected to sustain a net loss of $186 


‘million in Federal grants; San Francisco, a loss of $27 


million; Seattle, a loss of $89 million; Milwaukee, a loss 
of $79 million; and Gary, Indiana, a loss of $17 million. 
In view of these data, which show that relatively small 
GRS allocations were substituted for more substantial 
categorical grants despite the stated intentions of the 
program to augment—not to replace—categorical grants, 
Dr. Wheeler questions the true intent of New Federalism: 
“This raises the question of whether the intent of New 
Federalism was to abandon national social welfare goals 
by dismantling the traditional mode of intergovernmental 
relations associated with cooperative federalism. One is 
hard pressed to deduce otherwise.” / 

In its denial of the principle of partnership between 
state, local, and Federal government, the author states, 
New Federalism “represents a historical breach, if not a 
direct violation, of the principle that was the cornerstone 
of American federalism.” Continuing, he asserts that the 
last Administration’s moves to decrease Federal spending 
through grants-in-aid to cities were not popular. Sixty-six 
percent of respondents in a 1973 Harris Poll felt that 
Federal assistance to the poor and to improve education, 
health services and the environment should increase. 

While Dr. Wheeler recognizes the need to improve and 
refine categorical aid programs to state and local govern- 
ments, he underlines the necessity for such Federal aid 
and states that categorical grants must not be abandoned. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Residential Treatment of Young Offenders: The Boys’ 
Perspective,” by Owen Gill (October 1974). This article 
reports on some of the results of a study carried out in 
1970 in a boys’ intermediate approved school which has 
a pseudonym, Whitegate. The author points out that al- 
though the approved school system has now been super- 
seded by the more flexible community home system, the 
results of this study are still relevant in that they indi- 
cate some of the underlying social processes and attitudes 
which are prevalent. 

The study was based on Whitegate’s school during a 
5-month living-in research period. There, additional meet- 
ings were held with staff which took place prior to the 
research and contact was maintained with the school for 
a period of approximately 9 months following the living-in 
research. The author was able to witness all of the school’s 
activities, such as staff meetings, review meetings, and 
was intimately involved with staff in the daily operation 
of the school. He points out that the main purpose of the 
interview schedule was to direct the conversation to areas 
of interest rather than to obtain straightforward answers 
to specific questions. It was regarded as very important 
by the author that the boys should be allowed to give 
free expression to their feelings. He pointed out in his 
article, however, that in each interview the order and 
wording of questions were the same. Lengthy notes of 
what was actually said were taken during and after the 
interviews. A tape recorder was used occasionally, but 
because of its novelty, most of the boys tended to be sus- 
picious of it. 

Some of the problems uncovered by Mr. Gill relate to 
the process of interviewing boys in the approved school 
setting. He states that there is a difficulty of language. 
Boys not only use certain words which add specific con- 
notations to them, but also certain blanket terms to ex- 
press a wide range of feelings. Another danger of the 
interview situation is that the boys might have grown 
used to hiding their feelings as an aid to institutional 
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survival. An aspect of this lack of expression of feeling 
is that these boys were characteristically used to being 
interviewed by teachers, police, probation officers, and 
social workers and might have developed techniques for 
avoiding giving too much. Another problem was that 
some of the boys, in spite of assurances to the contrary, 
might still have felt that the information they gave the 
researcher would be passed on to the staff. For these 
boys a major preoccupation was the date of release. 

Other major areas of discussion are perceptions of the 
purpose of the school, impact of the school, getting re- 
lease, and a definition of the Whitegate situation. 

The author concludes his article with the following 
statements: 

“Possibly one of the greatest disadvantages the schools 
operate under in tackling this problem lies in extreme 
difference between the physical environment of the school 
and that of the boys’ home community. The differences 
between the daily existence of the boys at Whitegate and 
that of their age-mates at home is immense. In the one en- 
vironment there is often a lack of material provision and 
external organization; in the other, there is plenty of 
both. By comparing the two situations, it is entirely 
understandable that the boy taken away to a school in 
the country in a fashionable upper middle-class residential 
area reacts to it as though it were unreal. He considers 
it to be an interlude in the real business of living. It is 
a situation to which he brings his own standards and 
those of his family and friends and then has to go through 
the perplexing process of watching these standards being 
implicitly attacked. 

“The real challenge, of course, lies in attacking the 
social and material deprivations that face many of our 
children in adolescence in open society and the obvious 
answer to why approved schools are no longer ‘successful’ 
is that society and the role of adolescence in it have 
changed so completely since the 1930’s. But this argument 
should not be used to justify a failure to rethink what 
happens inside the approved schools.” 


“A Study of Variables Related to the Selection of Long- 
Termed Prisoners for Parole,” by P. A. Banister, K. J. 
Haskin, N. Bolton, and F. V. Smith (October 1974). The 
parole system in England is a recent innovation: Prior 
to 1968, its forerunner, the system of release on license, 
was by and large used only with prisoners sentenced to 
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life imprisonment, corrective training, or borstal training 
or with young prisoners. The use of parole itself can be 
dated from the Criminal Justice Act of 1967, under sec- 
tion 60, of which “every person serving a fixed sentence 
of imprisonment over 18 months is eligible for consid- 
eration for parole when he has served one-third of his 
sentence, or 12 months, whichever is longer. Unless he 
specifically declines the opportunity, each prisoner who is 
eligible for parole has his case considered by a local re- 
view committee at the institution in which he is held. The 
committee reports to the Home Office, and all cases in 
which a prisoner is suitable for parole are then referred 
by the Home Office to the Parole Board whethe~ or not 
the committee’s recommendation is favorable. The Lord 
Chief Justice and the trial judge, if available, must by 
law, be consulted before any prisoner in this category is 
released. 

The authors conducted a study into the effects of long- 
term imprisonment on 200 prisoners who were given a 
wide variety of psychological tests. Additional social and 
criminological data from their files were also noted. The 
same prisoners were retested after a mean interval of 
19.08 months, and it was found that 36 had been released 
on parole. This paper compares results of these 36 with 
those of 84 prisoners matched for age and type of sentence, 
who had been considered for parole but had not been re- 
leased, in an attempt to see which criteria guide the 
Parole Board in their selection of men for parole. 

It was found that the paroled prisoners had signifi- 
cantly more stable marital relationships, were older at 
their first conviction, had fewer previous convictions, less 
serious previous convictions, fewer offenses in prison 
during the 12 months prior to testing, more interesting 
jobs in prison, and tended to be in a preferable prison. 

On the psychological test they scored higher than the 
other prisoners on emotional maturity, spontaneity, and 
lower on worry proneness examinations. These results 
were interpreted as demonstrating that the paroled pris- 
oners tended to be more mature and better adjusted than 
the detained prisoners. The results were discussed in re- 
lation to American parole findings, and it was concluded 
that the Parole Board in Great Britain seems to be using 
for long-term prisoners those variables as criteria for re- 
lease which American studies have shown to be most in- 
dicative of nonrecidivism. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


A Conventional Review of 
Correctional “Treatment” 


Treating the Criminal Offender: Issues and 
Problems. By Alexander B. Smith and Louis 
Berlin. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 
Inc., 1974. Pp. 372. $12.50. 


The publisher’s blurb accompanying the review copy 
of Treating the Criminal Offender: Issues and Problems 
says, in part, “The authors take a critical look at today’s 
proliferating experimental approaches [in corrections] in 
order to try to evaluate them.” Certainly the assertion 
that the book offers “broad coverage of the problems, is- 
sues and trends” is substantiated by a look at its contents. 
Unfortunately, this reviewer feels the evaluation was 
tried, not accomplished. 

The book’s Foreword indicates the writing will serve 
faculty members, agency training directors, and students 
well, because of its “broad coverage,” bibliographies and 


“careful footnoting.” The authors say they aimed at a 
critical look at “the leading studies and research projects 
dealing with the problems of offenders,” evaluating and 
making “some kind of judgment of them” (p. ix). They 
also cite their attention to “the philosophic, moral, and 
legal problems involved in treatment” as an asset of the 
book. On p. 16 they comment “An attempt to present a 
full picture of efforts to understand scientifically and help 
offenders is the basic purpose of the entire book.” 
Needless to say, that is a tall order. Treatment is a 
big field. 
The publisher, Oceana, deserves its lumps first. The 
k is a very inexpensive one to produce; it is photo- 
copied manuscript. Obviously there was little editorial 
help given the authors and the text is tedious to read 
largely because of that. In short, the book would be a 
marginal bargain at one-third its $12.50 selling price. 
The authors tackle their overlarge task with relish. 
They cover their bias toward social work approaches 
transparently by pronouncing “professional training for 
probation work in an accredited graduate school of social 
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work” as the preferable background (p. 29), and then 
reflect some ambivalence about that (p. 30). The main 
problem is, though, that a manuscript setting out to 
secure a scientific understanding of offenders which cites 
preponderantly negative findings about social work as a 
treatment tool is on untenable footing in repeating old 
(yet unproven) saws about “proper” training for correc- 
tional treatment personnel. 

Treating the Criminal Offender is a very basic writing. 
It tries to dispose of the topic of mental competency in 
two pages (48-50). 

At one place we read, “The judge has certain options 
oven to him: commitment, fine, suspended sentence, con- 
ditional discharge, dismissal of charges, and probation.” 
(p. 21). At another appears, “The options before the judge 
include fine, suspending sentence, restitution, probation 
and imprisonment.” (p. 83). In a third (pp. 317-318) “The 
court may suspend sentence, impose a fine, set restitution, 
or place on probation.” Never let it be said that I have a 
thing about repetition. When the authors utter something 
three times (at least) and never begin to broach the vari- 
etv in such a fundamental piece of information, I wonder. 
Where is mention of judicial options to impose community 
service work, require payment of costs, delay, secure diag- 
nostic studies, utilize community study/observation, impose 
weekends in jail, require work/education furlough, and 
combine various alternatives? 

The book’s strongest chapter is called “Group Thera- 
pies: Traditional and Innovative.” It consumes 44 pages 
and describes several group approaches. As is typical of 
its fellow chapters, though, it suffers from grand asser- 
tions—“Although there has been little evaluative experi- 
mentation on the subject there is an almost unanimous 
opinion that group therapy is an effective technique for 
treating mental patients”’—(p. 106), ancient sources (the 
statement just quoted derives from a 1949 publication!) 
and serious omissions. In the latter category fall: lack of 
mention of transactional analysis (except in one line in 
another chapter, p. 329), no reference to the classic prison 
group therapy evaluation by Kassebaum, et al. (Prison 
Treatment and Parole Survival), and extreme scarcity of 
recent evaluations of the newer approaches (such as found 
in Lieberman, Yalom and Miles, “Encounter: The Leader 
Makes the Difference,” Psychology Today 6:69-72, 74, 76, 
March 1973). In fact, that chapter—which requires cur- 
rency to be useful—contains no dated reference later than 
1970. We are in a different group therapy world than 
existed 4 years ago! 

The weakest chapter (“The Sociology, Psychology and 
Pathology of Gambling”) apparently undertakes all that 
the title encompasses in eight and a half pages. With half 
of those devoted to discussion of treatment—something not 
promised in the title—-the chapter just does not come off. 

I looked to the final chapter (“Research in Corrections”) 
with hope that the promises of it scattered through earlier 
text would be fulfilled. (Note: That was my error.) Alas, 
the chapter turns mainly on discussion of the California 
Community Treatment Project (CTP). That is a good 
choice as one among several; not even its fondest propon- 
ents think it addresses “research in corrections,” though. 
Of the chapter’s 18 pages of text, eight go to the CTP. 
Five sources underpin those pages. That does not suffice 
to do CTP justice. The primary problem with the chapter, 
though, is that it rests on secondary sources; it does not 
take the most current original reports of studies and this 
means—at best—that their accounts will be dated. Eight 
original resources will not suffice in an expanding area like 
corrections research. 

To summarize, Smith and Berlin present a part of the 
picture; they undertook too much. Their remarks on 
therapy, when drawn together, give a good historical per- 
spective from the social work frame of reference. One 
does well not to depend on the details the book occasionally 
offers [“Red Hannah” has been physically dismantled 
after standing vacant since 1949. To say that “to this day 
. . . the whipping post in Delaware . . . may be util- 
ized .. .” (p. 44) capitalizes on the lethargy of legisla- 
tures and misleads the unwary mightily, especially in view 


of the fact that Title 11 of the Delaware Code Annotated 
has not included corporal punishment as a possible sanc- 
tion since 1969.] 


Davis, Calif. M. G. NEITHERCUTT 


A Criminal Justice Anthology 


The Aldine Crime and Justice Annual—1973. 
Edited by Sheldon L. Messinger, Seymour Hal- 
leck, Paul Lerman, Norval Morris, Patrick V. 
Murphy, and Marvin E. Wolfgang. Chicago: 
aioe Publishing Company, 1974. Pp. 535. 

4.95. 


In recent years there has been a steady proliferation 
of anthologies devoted to the broadly defined area of crime 
and justice. It would appear that a criterion for profes- 
sional success in this field is the ability one possesses to 
edit and to have published a collection of readings encom- 
passing topics such as juvenile delinquency, causes of 
crime, probation and parole, and deviant behavior—to 
mention just a few. Unfortunately, many of these anthol- 
ogies contain articles which are badly outdated and that 
have been published an untold number of times in previous 
works. As a result of these factors, when the reader is 
provided access to a newly published reader, he can usu- 
ally expect to find an abundance of previously published 
“classic” articles and a limited number of papers con- 
cerned with current research efforts or relevant issues. 
Thus, it is with great skepticism that one views yet an- 
other anthology in this area. 

However, The Aldine Crime and Justice Annual for 
1973 presents recently published papers collected from a 
highly representative group of professional journals and 
selected chapters from current books. The publication 
contains papers reviewed by the Aldine Editorial Board 
with Sheldon L. Messinger, professor and dean of the 
School of Criminology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, having the final responsibility for the selection 
of the papers and the organization of the volume. : 

Dr. Messinger has selected 30 articles for publication 
and has organized the volume into five general areas. 
These areas are: Approaches; Delinquent and Criminal 
Behavior; Juvenile Justice; Criminal Justice; and Plan- 
ning and Policy. We will briefly comment on each discrete 
section in the following paragraphs. 

Section I, Approaches, presents papers dealing with 
various theoretical positions which have been articulated 
in this area. This section contains such papers as Becker’s 
recent work on labelling; the effects of sanctions by Tittle 
and Logan; and the stability of punishment by Blumstein 
and Cohen. Also presented in this section is a review of 
literature by Klein on the etiology of female crime and a 
review of literature by Sullivan on the economics of crime. 
This section, as with all the other sections, provides the 
reader with a satisfying cross section of literature avail- 
able in this field that has been recently published. 

The Delinquent and Criminal Behavior section offers 
eight papers which provide the reader with the findings of 
empirical studies using cohorts. This section also presents 
some highly readable descriptive studies. Noteworthy in 
this section is a paper by Henley and Adams who have 
used cohorts of college graduates to analyze patterns of 
marihuana use over a period of time. A paper by Wolf- 
gang using his Philadelphia birth cohort is also presented 
in this volume. If the reader desires to avoid statistically 
based articles, this section also offers descriptive studies 
by Chambliss on a town’s reactions to two groups of youth 
and, their delinquent activities. LeJune and Alex also 
present a very informative descriptive study on victim 
reaction to being mugged. 

As with the preceding section, the Juvenile Justice 
chapter presents both empirical and descriptive papers. 
Thorneberry discusses his analysis of the Philadelphia 
birth cohort which indicates that Blacks and lower social 
economic status delinquents are most likely to receive 
harsher treatment than whites and high social economic 
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status delinquents. Thorneberry’s findings conflict with 
other studies using different samples and cohorts. Schultz 
presents a comprehensive paper on the history and de- 
velopment of juvenile courts in the United States which 
provides the reader with a solid perspective on the philo- 
sophical structure of juvenile courts. Rutherford reviews 
the factors which led Jerome Miller to introduce the 
radical changes in the Massachusetts State juvenile in- 
stitutions. 

The fourth section of this volume is devoted to papers 
dealing with criminal justice. Again this section carries 
out the pattern throughout this book by presenting both 
empirical and descriptive articles. A paper by Kastenmeier 
and Eglit on parole policy and suggested changes is highly 
recommended to all Federal probation officers. The authors 
of this paper discuss the philosophy underlying the con- 
cept of parole and the difficulties inherent within this 
rights-privilege philosophy of parole. 

Martha and Henry Field present a paper which sug- 
gests that marital violence could best be dealt with by 
agencies other than law enforcement units. Steffensmeier 
and Terry discuss the results of a field study which sought 
to examine the reaction of various persons to staged 
shoplifting incidents. This paper concluded the appear- 
ance of the shoplifter played a major role as to whether 
a customer would report the shoplifting incident to 
authorities. 

The final section of this volume deals with planning 
and policy in the criminal justice system. Milton’s article 
on demonstration projects discusses the need for extensive 
departmental planning prior to accepting and implement- 
ing demonstration projects which may or may not en- 
hance the performance of the agency. Caplan’s paper on 
the model rules for the maintenance and control of arrest 
and conviction records provides guidelines for court and 
probation administrators. This section also contains a 
paper by Miller on the ideologies in the criminal justice 
system and a paper on a systems analysis of a criminal 
justice system to illustrate the costs involved in a model 
system. 

This volume contains a number of outstanding papers 
which will be of value to the general reader. The selection 
of articles allows the reader to choose from strictly em- 
pirically based works or from descriptive articles. The 
editors have compiled a valuable and informative collec- 
tion of papers which will add to the knowledge of workers 
and students in this field. 

Dr. Messinger concludes in his introduction the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The ties between the theoretical and practical fronts 
are quite clear. As a number of the articles show, a mood 
of uncertainty pervades the justice system. What was 
earlier thought potentially effective has been shown to 
be ineffective and worse, unjust. The old assumptions will 
not work here either.” 

The Aldine Crime and Justice Annual is a welcome ad- 
dition to our expanding body of knowledge, and hopefully 
many who take advantage of its material will discover 
new ways to proceed in their future endeavors in the 
criminal justice field. 


San Francisco, Calif. Harry W. ScHLOETTER 


A Survey of Inmate Government Programs 


The Right To Participate: Inmate Involvement 
in Prison Administration. By J. E. Baker. Me- 
tuchen, N.J.: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1974. 
Pp. 260. $8.00. 


At the twilight of a long and productive career in cor- 
rections, J. E. Baker has made another contribution to 
his profession. The Right To Participate could be a legal- 
istic treatment of inmate rights or perhaps a polemic for 
inmate government. It is neither. Instead, it is a history 
of the attempts at some sort of inmate participation in 
the administration of prisons known to have been made 
in the United States, beginning with the Walnut Street 
Jail in Philadelphia during the 1790's. 


Most of the programs thought to be exemplary by penal 
experts have incorporated elements of inmate government. 
The Elmira Reformatory, Auburn Prison, the U.S. Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth, and many other institutions of 
historic significance are found in Part I, which lists 24 
notable early experiences. Particularly interesting is the 
description of the George Junior Republic movement and 
its influence on correctional practice. 

Part II is less exciting to read, but more useful to 
prison administrators. It is a review of contemporary 
inmate government practices in all the states, listed alpha- 
betically. The information provided is remarkably up to 
date, including materials received through April 1973. A 
disadvantage of focusing on one limited type of program 
is that it is difficult to ascertain the value of that program 
model as compared with other programs available in the 
same institutions. For example, the drive and quality of 
the Resident Government Council at the Washington State 
Penitentiary declined rapidly in 1972 after the first two 
6-month -councils. The forefront of correctional innova- 
tion has since that time been carried on by programs 
based on the therapeutic community model, first the Far-- 
ily and the Social Therapy Program, and more recently 
the S.A.M. program and the Awareness Group movement. 

Part III surveys-the 47 facilities of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, following the same format as the coverage of 
the state systems, and part IV concludes the descriptive 
material with selected programs from other jurisdictions. 
The final chapter contains a summary of the arguments 
for and against inmate involvement in the administration 
of prisons, as well as the author’s personal perspective. 

J. E. Baker believes that the most important use of in- 
mate government is as a treament method rather than as 
a tool to “keep the lid on” or some alternative rationale. 
In his view, inmates should never be given disciplinary 
power over other inmates. By opening up communications 
between inmates and staff, inmate growth is encouraged. 

This reviewer would have liked to see more space de- 
voted to Baker’s analysis of inmate governments. The 
historical and contemporary descriptions are excellent, 
but there is only a minimum of commentary (less than 
10 percent of the book) to tie them all together. In the 
debate about whether or not to allow inmates to partici- 
pate in some way in the administration of the institution, 
both sides are firmly entrenched. It is unlikely that those 
who are opposed to inmate government will be convinced 
of its value by this book, but administrators who desire to 
implement inmate participation in their facilities will find 
a wealth of experience summarized between its covers. 

The community corrections center is the wave of the 
future in penology. Located in large urban centers rather 
than rural areas, these mini-prisons will be more perme- 
able than their predecessors. Inmates (redefined as resi- 
dents) will be in continuous interaction with staff and 
street people. In this setting, inmate participation in the 
administration of at least some aspects of the institution’s 
operation is likely to increase. J. E. Baker’s compendium 
should aid correctional innovators of the next decade to 
learn from the successes and failures of the past. 


Whitman College LEE H. BOWKER 


Punishment or Treatment? 


Behavior Mod. By Philip J. Hilts. New York: 
Harper’s Magazine Press, 1974. Pp. 242. $7.95. 


Behavior modification programs have aroused contro- 
versy and some have been labeled as “Clockwork Orange” 
projects. A Federal appellate court has ruled that the 
aversive drug program of the Iowa prison system was 
cruel and unusual punishment. The Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration has banned use of its funds for 
psychosurgery and behavior modification because their 
staff lacked the skills to screen or monitor such programs. 
Senator Sam Ervin, in a preface to a report by the senate 
subcommittee on constitutional rights, raises the question 
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of substantial threats by these programs to our basic 
freedoms. 
This book provides in easily digestible form a review 


of the work of B. F. Skinner and others who have con-. 


tributed to our knowledge of behavior modification. The 
title “Behavior Mod” provides a clue to the author’s lit- 
erary style. Persons intimidated by the dry technical 
language of scientific reports will welcome the breezy 
language enlivened by character sketches of experts who 
were interviewed by the author. 

Hilts tells us not only about the research of Dr. Ogden 
Lindsley (known as Crazy Og), but also describes his ap- 
pearance. He has blue beacon eyes and long, fine hair 
billowing over his ears with a careful mod hair style that 
looks as if it were coifed in a fag salon for some young 
rock star. We learn that Crazy Og drives a yellow Mer- 
cedes and that he rides his far-out ideas hard, carrying 
the mental mail on his own pony express of the mind 
with the Indians right at his back .... 

Although Dr. Ogden has published papers “that would 
make a pile reaching halfway up his long thin legs” none 
of these papers is listed in the source notes. Perhaps an 
extensive list of references would be out of place in a 
book written in a mod style about mod squads. 

In the report of his interview with Dr. Harold Cohen 
we learn that behavior modifiers have altered the IQ of 
many children, not by 5 or 10 points, but by 20, 30, or 
40 points. A father concerned over his child’s school per- 
formance might well wish to learn more about this ex- 
citing accomplishment. He will look in vain for a journal 
or book reference. 

Useful information is provided on programs in prisons, 
hospitals, schools, and corporations. Reference is made to 
the fantasy of some “mod squadders” that police should 
not only issue citations to traffic violators but should also 
reward good drivers with citations worth $10 which can 
be cashed at any bank. Such a program has been in opera- 
tion in Colorado for many years. State Patrolmen who 
observe examples of good driving, especially under diffi- 
cult circumstances, give the driver a card nominating him 
for the Safe Driver of the Month Award. The $50 award 
is publicized in the newspapers. District winners are 
given a safe driver key ring and truck drivers are also 
rewarded through a letter to the management of their 
company. 

The author does not say much about classical condition- 
ing but his review of operant procedures is comprehensive. 
There are the usual “horror” stories about unethical, or 
at the very least, undesirable uses of behavior modifica- 
tion. It is disturbing to learn of the recommendations for 
licensing parenthood. He quotes one “expert” as saying, 
“We can no longer afford the luxury of allowing any two 
fools to add to our numbers whenever they please.” 

Hilts emphasizes the need for careful scrutiny of be- 
havior control programs. Many behavior modifiers share 
his concern and both the American Psychological Associ- 
ation and the Association for Advancement of Behavior 
Therapy, have been working on guidelines for the appli- 
cation of behavior therapy techniques. 

University of Colorado JOHN M. McDonaLp, M.D. 

Medical Center 


Use of Psychology in Corrections 


Correctional Psychology: Themes and Problems 
in Correcting the Offender. By Robert J. Wicks. 
Canfield Press, 1974. Pp. 235. 


Rather than a “how to” manual, Robert Wicks has com- 
piled a descriptive book that can be used as a primer by 
those entering or interested in the field of corrections. As 
stated in the preface, “It is designed to provide an over- 
view of the methods and problems involved in treating the 
offender.” He describes some aspects of prisoner classifica- 
tion, reality therapy, transactional analysis, therapeutic 
eommunity, guided group interaction, and behavior modi- 
fication. He also discusses the use of nonprofessionals in 


corrections, prison violence including self-mutilation and 
suicide, prison sexuality, and the relationship between 
treatment and custodial staffs. 

Institutional recreation, vocational training and educa- 
tional programs are touched on as well as various aspects 
of community-based corrections. The author ends with a 
chapter entitled “Future of Correctional Psychology,” 

uoting from an address by Judge David L. Bazelon, of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
delivered at a Lake Wales Conference in Florida in 1972, 
asking psychologists to face their failures in corrections 
and re-examine their roles. It suggests that psychologists 
have completely misdirected their efforts in trying to solve 
the problems of crime and corrections and concludes that 
psychology has only a limited role. 

Admitting poor results by psychologists, the author 
points out two major (of many) reasons: (1) Rejections 
by some correctional administrators; and (2) inadequate 
training and insufficient numbers of psychologists on most 
prison staffs. He believes psychologists should be utilized 
in correctional planning and offer services as trainer, re- 
searcher, and consultant, rather than doing individual 
therapy on isolated cases. 

There are adequate footnotes, “core references” at the 
end of each of the 10 chapters with a brief description of 
the contents of the report or book plus a 42-page general 
bibliography. 

The author also presents two case studies in reality 
therapy—a patient of the author’s and one of William 
Glasser’s. 

In trying to cover such a wide area in so few pages 
(only 169) many programs, problems, and details have 
been omitted, and those that are presented represent a 
limited overview. If one is interested in various aspects 
that are discussed, he can refer to core references for in- 
formation, but this book gives little help or suggestions 
for those already in the field. 


Columbus, Ohio JERRY P. MORGAN 


An Argument for “New Probation” 


Love and Evil: From a Probation Officer’s Case- 
book. By Dan Sakall and Alan Harrington. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1974. Pp. 372. 
$8.95. 


This is a book which should be read by the public and 
everyone connected with the criminal justice system. It 
will be controversial. The co-author, Dan Sakall, a veteran 
probation officer, reviews a series of cases which reveal 
not only dichotomy of love and evil but their frightening 
cohesion in humans. 

Reflecting a veracity based on personal experience, he 
presents a strong case for the constructive use of proba- 
tion as opposed to incarceration. Write about what you 
know, they say, and Mr. Sakall does just that with intense 
energy, empathy, insight, and sympathy. He is a dedicated 
realist in his profession. 

It is no secret that prisons as settings for corrective re- 
habilitation have failed miserably. Mr. Sakall adds to this 
growing disenchantment with an explosive realism. Par- 
ticularly pertinent for probation officers are the chapters 
entitled “Equity,” “Toward a New Probation,” “Cross 
Racial Counseling,” and “The Adversary System: Its Cor- 
rectness and Cruelty.” It is also encouraging to note the 
obvious excellent relationship he enjoys with the judges. 
hea ay this, all his professional efforts would be mean- 
ingless. 

Speaking as a citizen as well as a probation officer, I 
believe Mr. Sakall and the State Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona in Tucson deserve plaudits for their enlightened ap- 
proach and valiant efforts with their defendants. The book 
serves as further evidence that strengthening existing 
programs or the enactment of probation subsidy programs 
as sponsored by California may prove to be the greatest 
act of prison reform in our century. 


Jacksonville, Fla. JOHN E. HORNBERGER 
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Sex Roles Among Institutionalized 


Female Delinquents 


The Social World of Imprisoned Girls: A Com- 
parative Study of Institutions for Juvenile Delin- 
quents. By Rose Giallombardo. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1974. Pp. 317. $13.95. 


Giallombardo’s latest work will be of interest to those 
in the field who have been witnessing an increasing crime 
rate among women concomitant with the entry of females 
into previously all-male occupations. In spite of the wide- 
spread image of “women’s liberation” fundamentally 
changing staff-inmate relationships, this study of juvenile 
institutions for girls indicates that “inside the walls” sex 
roles have not radically altered. 

The inmates in the three state-operated institutions for 
delinquent girls which Giallombardo studied formed fam- 
ily systems similar to those described by her and others in 
earlier research. Although the institutions studied— 
“Eastern,” “Central,” and “Western’—vary in terms of 
region, treatment orientation and “the characteristic so- 
cial conditions of deprivation,” the informal culture at all 
three schools is “remarkably” similar. The author suggests 
that this similarity arises from the fact that the girls all 
“faced the same problems.” These problems and their 
solutions—the kinship or family system—are drawn from 
general features of the American culture, including the 
feminine role. 

“The Racket” at Eastern, the “Sillies” at Central and 
“Chick Business” at Western include not just homosexual 
behavior, but an entire network of duties, obligations, and 
rights expressed through kinship terminology which binds 
the inmates in reciprocal relationships. Stressing the simi- 
larity of the social structure found in many female insti- 
tutions and linking the institution to the broader stream 
of American culture, Giallombardo notes-that “The family 
group in the female prison is singularly suited to meet the 
—— internalized cultural expectations of the female 
role.” 

That role appears to be extremely traditional, for while 
feminism is becoming increasingly important for young 
girls on the outside, the girls in Eastern, Central, and 
Western remain thoroughly sexist. At Central, girls play- 
ing the “feminine” role in a homosexual alliance are sup- 
posed to “iron his clothes and give him respect.” The 
“males” should “ ‘walk’ like men, speak with deliberation in 
a low-pitched voice and assume an unemotional facade at 
all times.” A Western inmate commented that in a homo- 
sexual relationship, “You’re both women, but he’s still 
giving orders, just taking the place of a man.” And at 
Western “The fem is expected to defer to the husband in 
all instances.” These data dovetail with my preliminary 
findings from a study of a co-correctional state facility; 
that the newer, male-female inmate relationships are just 
as thoroughly traditional. 

Because of the similarity of the three inmate social 
systems to each other, and to the outside world, Giallom- 
bardo concludes that the “prison setting cannot be under- 
stood in terms of the structural-functional account.” In- 
stead we must look at the orientations inmates bring to 
prison. 

The author allots scant attention to physical homosexu- 
ality, instead describing the kinship system in detail. Some 
students of the topic might prefer a clearer delineation 
between family membership and homosexual practice. 

Although the work is entitled “The Social World of Im- 
prisoned Girls” the focus is on family systems. One would 
have liked a more thorough discussion of race relations 
among inmates, for example. And although Giallombardo 
stresses the importation of outside attitudes and behaviors, 
she concentrates almost solely on sex roles, and fails to 
explore the possible links between institutional behavior 
and previous delinquency, family background, etc. 

Finally, since little attention has been paid to the social 
world of the correctional officer, it would have been in- 
formative had Giallombardo included some discussion of 
institutions from the perspective of the custodial agents. 


The book is important, not only because it documents 
the family system in juvenile settings (and does so on a 
comparative basis), but also because it highlights the 
problems (and perhaps futility) of instituting modern 
treatment oriented programs in closed institutional set- 
tings. It should be read by scholar and practitioner alike. 


Southern Illinois University NANCI KOSER WILSON 


Summary of Contemporary Corrections 


Modern Corrections. By Harjit S. Sandhu, 
Ph.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. 
Pp. 342. $10.95 (cloth) ; $8.95 (paper). 


According to the flyleaf, this book is designed as a 
text for courses in criminology, penology, corrections, ju- 
venile delinquency, correctional therapies, total institu- 
tions and institutional treatment, community treatment of 
offenders, and rehabilitation of ex-offenders. This is quite 
an ambitious undertaking. It is certainly no easy task to 
write a comprehensive textbook on a subject as broad as 
corrections and correctional treatment. However, to at- 
tempt this task in 8342 pages—including chapters on 
theories of crime causation, offender typologies, prison- 
ization, individual treatment, group therapy and group 
counseling, the therapeutic community, probation and 
parole, and community treatment—is to invite criticism 
of cursory coverage. Unfortunately, in this case such 
criticism appears to be justified. For example, “Crisis 
Therapy” receives only slightly more than one page of 
coverage; “Family Therapy” receives less than a full page. 
The theories of Merton, Cloward and Ohlin, and Cohen 
are allotted approximately one page each. A section on 
“Selection for Probation” also receives one page, while a 
section entitled “Training of Volunteers” is covered in the 
following few lines. 

“The most important ingredient in the utilization of vol- 
unteers is their proper training. It would be very unfair 
to both the client and to the volunteers if the volunteers 
were not properly trained and briefed for the job. In fact, 
every correctional institution and correctional agency 
should have a special division organizing the voluntary 
services. The aims and purposes of citizen-participation 
groups should be clearly stated and understood.” (p. 292). 

Moreover, while Professor Sandhu summarizes each 
theory or issue, rarely does the coverage become more than 
descriptive or superficial. In addition, the quality of schol- 
arship appears spotty throughout. Certain passages are 
well documented with references and brief quotes. How- 
ever, other passages appear to contain unsupported find- 
ings, traditional bromides, and trivial conclusions. For ex- 
ample, we learn: “Some offenders might get tired of 
criminal escapades and give up; others might have a 
‘change of heart’ and settle down; and a small minority 
might stretch their career to the grave. In any case, the 
worker has to be patient with them. If they decide to earn 
their bread in a conventional way, they should be given 
training in a trade which may not pay as lucratively as 
crime does, but which should pay well.” (p. 69). 

We also learn: “Guns are particularly dangerous in the 
hands of mental incompetents, psychopathic offenders, 
psychotic criminals, and compulsive killers.” (p. 319). 

While it is not clear how this latter finding relates to a 
text on correctional treatment, it is apparent that Dr. 
Sandhu sees a place for stricter firearm control laws. 

The remedies and solutions offered for the acknowledged 
ineffectiveness of present correctional programs are by 
no means novel (e.g., better trained and educated staff, 
use of volunteers, encouragement of voluntary participa- 
tion by the offender in the treatment process). However, 
certain subjects which one would have thought ought to 
have been included (e.g., use of alternatives to incarcera- 
tion such as fines and/or restitution) are not. In fact, the 
text does not even contain a bibliography. 

As noted earlier, the primary weakness of this text ap- 
pears to result from an attempt to cover a very broad area 
in an extremely limited space. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, greater concentration on a somewhat narrower 
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area would likely have produced a considerably more 
worthwhile volume. 


Washington, D.C. PETER B. HOFFMAN 


Value Conflicts and Vested Interests 
in Defining the Drug Problem 


Connections: Notes From the Heroin World. By 
Leroy Gould, Andrew L. Walker, Lansing E. 
Crane, and Charles W. Lidz. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1974. Pp. 236. $8.95. 


In the present state of affairs in the drug abuse field, 
where many researchers and practitioners are convinced 
that they have an inside track to the solution of the drug 
problem, it is refreshing to read a book which describes, 
rather than postures the issues within a particular view- 
point, For this reason as well as the necessity that we 
understand the drug problem as the multidimensional 
phenomenon it is, reflecting the interplay of individual 
and institutional forces, this book hits right on the mark 
of insightful reporting. 

The authors,-three sociologists and a lawyer, have ac- 
complished a phenomenological study of the drug scene 
in the northeast City of Riverdale in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970’s, by integrating their extensive experience 
with various parties whose interaction has created the 
drug problem as it “exists” in that location. Conveniently 
divided into chapters focusing on members of the heroin 
street life, officers of the town’s vice squad which is re- 
sponsible for dealing with drug offenses, procedures and 
processing of cases in the District Court (from the per- 
spective of prosecutor and defense attorney) and screen- 
ing and treatment by the Mental Health Center, the text 
enhances the reader’s appreciation of the conflicts in 
value and vested interests that lie at the heart of our 
society’s handling of the drug abuser. We need more of 
this kind of research that informs by grasping and con- 
veying the value and behavioral frames of reference of 
participants in social events, whatever violence their mes- 
sage may do to our typifications of them. 

Perhaps the most instructive parts of the book are the 
last three chapters concerning how clients are diagnosed 
and assigned to treatment, and their reactions to River- 
dale’s methadone maintenance and therapeutic community 
programs. The weight of the data, showing how treatment 
is a negotiated relationship between treatee and treator 
(however implicit its premises are), provides a vivid and 
important contrast to the prevailing medical model of the 
addict which sees him as incompetent and, accordingly, not 
acceptable as a spokesman for his interests. The discussion, 
also emphasizes the importance of adopting a socially in- 
formed treatment model, which regards the sociocultural 
life situation of the drug abuser as essential to under- 
standing him. If treatment fails, it is more often because 
this experience and its related life style expectations are 
rejected by the addict, than the fact that it is perceived to 
be of no benefit. As Loretta, a methadone maintenance pa- 
tient, says in regard to the ability of urine tests to detect 
the presence of cocaine: 

“But why should they want to know that? This program 
is here to get junkies to stop using heroin, not coke. The 
people in Riverdale don’t care about cocaine. Why does 
the program always make it their business to try and get 
us to be like them white dudes who live in the suburbs. 
Shit, we’re too old to start changing our lives now. Give 
up heroin? Sure! I agree that that’s a good thing. But 
everything else? Hell no. Shit, if I had to give up pross, 
I couldn’t even feed my family. You any idea how much 
my welfare check is?” 

The continuing stress on the inadequacy of the drug 
addict is responsible for our inability to understand him 
and the increasingly recognized failure of treatment pro- 
grams to effect changes in his behavior. 

Ultimately, we may never be able to develop a simple 
model to explain why different people abuse various sub- 
stances. But, as the authors show, it is an achievable goal 


to explicate the range of influences which interact in par- 
ticular social settings to establish different drug use be- 
havior. To accomplish this purpose, however, requires that 
we look beyond the limited paradigms that inform our 
present understanding. 

In encouraging a wider and more appreciative grasp of 
the issues involved in the drug problem, this book could 
profitably be read by student, researcher and practitioner 
alike. At the same time, these resources could be regarded 
as weaknesses by conventionally oriented workers in the 
field. Comfortable with the collective “wisdom” that passes 
for so much of the so-called knowledge that exists, these 
persons might feel that the abuser should constitute the 
sole focus of concern (for after all, he is the cause of the 
problem) and that the research methodology was not suf- 
ficiently objective. On the other hand, these folks have 
rarely put forth very exciting ideas and new approaches, 
and, if the past is any guide, they will probably not pro- 
vide any breakthroughs in the future. It will be interest- 
ing to see the reception this book receives, for it represents 
a new thrust, as well as the exploration of a series of im- 
portant issues. Hopefully, we shall have the good sense to 
give it our attention. 


New York City RICHARD DEMBO 


Probation for the Young Reader 


Probation. By Charles Paul May. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1974. Pp. 131. $5.95. 


The emphasis on the history of probation is the major 
strength of May’s work. Unfortunately, the book is some- 
times overly simplistic and sluggish. 

The year 1841 marked the beginning of a 17-year career 
for the first (albeit volunteer) probation officer: smooth 
talking, Boston shoemaker John Augustus. Author May 
bases his discussion largely on Augustus’ personal records 
and Massachusetts newspaper accounts. The narrative of 
probation’s pioneer is one of a socially conscious, dedi- 
cated, small entrepreneur who engineered his attitudinal 
concerns for social pariahs into effective action. The ex- 
tensive use of his personal income to support his social 
efforts eventually led to the collapse of his cobbler’s trade. 
Often lauded positively in the press, citizen critics viewed 
Augustus with skepticism despite his personal sacrifices, 
quite possibly because a good number of his alcoholic 
and prostitute clients often temporarily house with him 
and his spouse. 

Moving to more recent times, May examines changes in 
probation methods due to changes in American life styles: 
Patterns of mobility, Federal labor laws, and increased lei- 
sure time are samples. Also explained are the effects of the 
1936 Brooklyn Plan, the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act of 1938, and the far-reaching effects of the 1967 Gault 
decision. Boston Police Lieutenant Henry C. Hemmenway, 
appointed in 1878 as the first paid probation officer, would 
have no doubt been stunned by even a hint of these future 
happenings. 

Author May gives fair space and credence to probation’s 
detractors but pointedly stresses that “Many aspects of 
probation work in any community cannot be clearly labeled 
as successes or failures.” Indeed. This daily frustration 
of the practicing probation officer needs to be driven home 
to the young reader. Justice system reality versus idealized 
social work romanticism has its place here. 

The author’s tendency to oversimplify sometimes re- 
sults in a confusing conclusion: “Since psychopaths are 
not considered insane . . . first offenders are frequently 
put on probation.” What? Also, readers would benefit from 
ra glossary of the correctional terms used throughout the 

xt. 

Although commendable, the inclusion of case histories 
is often done in an abrupt, bumpy style. Significantly 
lacking is the use of transitional introductions preceding 
those histories. In addition, Probation’s sluggish text 
would have been sharply enhanced by the use of narrative 
from interviews with probation personnel, present and 
former clients, volunteers, and other related profession- 
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als and paraprofessionals—including the journalists who 
relish covering probation’s sensational, unsuccessful cases. 
One wishes to assume such interviews occurred but is 
left with lingering doubts since no mention is made. 

In sum, May’s effort is suitable as supplementary or 
special interest reading for secondary social science stu- 
dents and for any others with an introductory or historical 
interest. Probation is welcomed primarily because it is 
aimed at younger people. For that particular audience it 
is one of the very few works in the literature dealing with 
an interesting, difficult and often misunderstood subject. 


Los Angeles, Calif. RENE F. TOPALIAN 


Reports Received 


An Analysis cf Organized Crime’s Infiltration of Legiti- 
mate Businesses. Institute of Contemporary Corrections 
and the Behavioral Sciences, Sam Houston State Univer- 
sity, Huntsville, Texas, 1974. Pp. 43. The author of this 
monograph, Jean Jester, states in her introduction that in 
outlining the development of organized criminal movement 
into the legitimate business sector, her study traces the 
origins of organized criminal groups, the functional struc- 
ture of these groups, the methods employed to move into 
the business community, and the characteristics of the 
host-businesses which tend to make this movement possible. 


Case Studies for Correctional Staff Development and 
Training. Corrections Division, Institute of Government, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 1974. Pp. 112. This 
report was first published in December 1971 for use in a 
program of management training for correctional person- 
nel. The contents include several administrative case 
studies and four operational case studies, as well as ad- 
ditional references on the case study method. 


Corrections in the County-City Jail: Spokane Washing- 
ton. Washington Rehabilitative Services Program, West 
1116 Broadway, Spokane Wash., 1974. Pp. 40. This report 
describes the corrections programs found in the Spokane 
County-City Jail. This project which began in 1971 de- 
pends very heavily upon the use of volunteers to supple- 
ment a small paid staff. Included in the report is a section 
on the recruitment and training of volunteers. 


Counseling Service, Inc. 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11201, 1975. Pp. 17. An intensive treatment modality for 
Federal offenders with histories of narcotic addiction, the 
Counseling Service of E.D.N.Y. (Eastern District of New 
York) Inc., commenced operations in March 1973. This re- 
port sets forth the history, structure, and goals of the or- 
ganization; gives a profile of its clients; and describes its 
financial affairs, direct services, referral services, and ad- 
junct activities. 

Crime and Corrections: A Guide to Action. Corrections 
Division, Institute of Government, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., 1974. Pp. 36. This is a guide to assist laymen, 
as well as officials and professionals, explore their feelings 
about and basic knowledge of crime and corrections. In- 
cluded is a questionnaire for evaluating local and state 
facilities. 

Drug Abuse and Drug Treatment. California Youth 
Authority, Division of Research and Development, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., August 1974. Pp. 67. As a basis for a bal- 
anced understanding of the causes of drug dependency 
and the potentially useful avenues of treatment, this paper 
presents in some detail the three major causal theories of 
drug abuse and their implications for treatment. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons (Annual Report). U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1974. Pp. 139. Covering the fiscal year 1973, 
this document provides a summary of the number and 
characteristics of persons committed by the Federal courts 
to the custody of the Attorney General. Included are trend 
tables of data for the past 10 years on size, movement, 
average time served, average length of sentence of the 
Federal prison population and on activities of the U.S. 
Parole Board. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Comparative Analysis of Legal 


Codes in the United States. The University of Michigan, 
National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, 203 East 
Hoover, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1974. Pp. 75. As part of the 
study of juvenile justice in the United States, this report 
contains an examination and analysis of legal codes and 
other related statutes governing juvenile offenders in all 
the states and the District of Columbia. This study docu- 
ments many of the issues and problems in juvenile law 
today and identifies areas of considerable change now 
underway. 

Juvenile Rights Since 1967: An Annotated Indexed Bib- 
liography of Selected Articles and Books. Fred B. Rothman 
& Co., South Hackensack, N.J., 1974. Pp. 199. This bibli- 
ography, prepared by Helena von Pfeil, law librarian, 
University of Oregon Law School, contains nearly 1,100 
periodical references and about 300 books on the law re- 
lating to the juvenile court and childrens’ rights. A very 
useful introduction discusses the major areas covered by 
the bibliography and suggestions on how to use the index. 

Law and Justice. Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
320 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y., 1974. Pp. 60. This 
report examines the projects supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation during the past 10 years to modernize and improve 
the American system of ustice. Grants have been made 
in the areas of law enforcement, courts, corrections, legal 
gata criminal justice research, and citizen participa- 

ion. 

Pretrial Criminal Justice Intervention Techniques and 
Action Programs: A Source Book. American Bar Associa- 
tion, Commission on Correctional Facilities and Services, 
1705 DeSales St., N.W., Washington, D.C., May 1974. Pp. 
188. This publication offers guidance and technical infor- 
mation to planners and policy makers in search of alterna- 
tives to the criminal justice process. Included are a direc- 
tory of pretrial intervention programs, profiles of five 
diversion prototypes, statistical data on participant char- 
acteristics, examples of legislative and court procedural 
sanctions, and evaluative research aids. 


Prison Group Directory. Urban Information Interpret- 
ers, Inc., P.O. Box AH, College Park, Md., 1974. Pp. 102. 
This directory provides classified information about pri- 
vate groups and organizations in Maryland, Washington, 
and Northern Virginia which render services of various 
types to prisoners and ex-prisoners, as well as organiza- 
tions engaged in prison reform and improvement of crim- 
inal justice system. 

Survey and Handbook on State Standards and Inspec- 
tion Legislation for Jails and Juvenile Detention Facilities. 
American Bar Association, Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services, 1705 DeSales St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., August 1974 (Third Edition). Pp. 174. This 
latest survey revealed newly enacted statutes in several 
states and completion of standard revision projects in a 
number of other states. The addition of a handbook section 
contains a collection of resource materials including ex- 
amples of standards for juvenile care and custody, ex- 
cerpts from the national jail and detention census reports, 
— of reference publications, and other similar materi- 
als. 


Survey of Inmates of Local Jails 1972: Advance Report. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C., 1974. Pp. 24. This 
report contains the major findings from the survey of in- 
mates in local jails conducted in the summer of 1972 by 
the Bureau of the Census. This survey was a followup of 
the 1970 National Jail Census and focuses on the inmates 
and their background which includes basic demographic 
data, reason for incarceration, bail status, pretrial confine- 
ment, and length of sentence. 

Survey of Library and Information Problems in Cor- 
rectional Institutions. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
1974. 4 Volumes. This four-volume report on correctional 
libraries is the result of a comprehensive survey conducted 
by Marjorie LeDonne, Institute of Library Research, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. The first volume con- 
tains the findings and recommendations; volume two is 
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devoted to the problems of access to legal reference ma- 
terials; volume three is an analysis of current practices 
in libra services; and volume four is a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of published reports and documents dealing with 
institution libraries. 

Survey of United States Implementation of the United 
Nations Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
Prisoners. American Bar Association Commission on Cor- 
rectional Facilities and Services, 1705 DeSales St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, December 1974. Pp. 65. This doc- 
ument, submitted to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations by the United States of America, is a formal re- 
port on United States implementation of the UN Stand- 
ard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. 
The survey on which the report is based combines compre- 
hensive responses from 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico as well as the Federal correctional 
system. 

Who Is Delinquent? Perceptions of Delinquency Among 
Rural and Urban Youth. Corrections Division, Institute of 
Government, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., n.d. Pp. 
123. In this ‘document, the three researchers, Charles Peek, 
Betty McEntire, and Joseph Loew, investigate urban and 
rural delinquency from the perspective of the labeling ap- 
proach. Applying a questionnaire given to urban and rural 
high school students they analyze the data with respect to 
the comparative perception of delinquency in relation to 
various types of norm violations. 


Books Received 


American Minorities: The Justice Issue. By Elton Long, 
James Long, Wilmer Leon, and Paul B. Weston. Engle- 


Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Pp. 167. 


Capital Punishment: The Inevitability of Caprice and 
Mistake. By Charles L. Black, Jr. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1974. Pp. 96. $5.95. 

Careers of the Criminally Insane. By Henry J. Stead- 
man and Joseph J. Cocozza. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath 
and Company,’ 1974. Pp. 206. $14.00. 

Constitutional Law: Cases and Comments. By James L. 
Maddex, Jr. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Company, 
1974. Pp. 816. $12.00. 


Correctional Administration: The Monsgomest of In- 
stitutions, Probation, and Parole. By Alan R. ae 
Naa Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Pp. 25 


Correctional Treatment of the Offender. Compiled and 
edited by Albert Roberts. Springfield, IIl.: Cc. 
Thomas, 1974, Pp. 332. $14.95. 

Crime and Justice, 1971-1972. Edited by Jackwell Sus- 
man, New York: AMS Press, Inc., 1974. Pp. 491. $15.00. 

Crime and Justice (A Volume of the Great Contem- 

rary Issues Series). By The New York Times and Arno 

ress (Advisory Editor: yey Clark). New York: 
Arno Press, 1974. Pp. 516. $35.00 


Criminal Evidence. By Jon R. Waltz. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall Company, Inc., 1975. Pp. 454. $14.00. 

Criminal Justice as a System: Readings. Edited by Alan 
R. Coffey and Vernon E. Renner. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Pp. 377. 

Criminal Pintiace: By Lynn A. Curtis. Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C, Heath and Coiatany, 1974. Pp, 231. $15.00. 


Youthful Delinquent. Edited by Richard 


Executioner: Pierrepoint: An Autobiography. By Albert 
Pierrepoint. London: Harrap Books, 1974. Pp. 211. 3 
pounds, 75 new pence. 

The Future of Imprisonment. By Norval Morris. 
Do eh The University of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. 144. 

Group Interaction as Therapy: The Use of the Small 
Group in Corrections. By Richard M. Stephenson and 
Frank R. Scarpitti. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1974. Pp. 235. $12.50. 

Handbook of Criminology. Edited by Daniel Glaser. 
Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company, 
1974. Pp. 1,180. 

An Introduction to African Criminology. By William 
Clifford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
226. $13.25. 

Introduction to Criminal Justice. By Neil C. Chamelin, 
Vernon B. Fox, and Paul W. Whisenand. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Pp. 468. $11.95. 

Introduction to Criminal Justice. By Donald J. Newman. 
Het agg J.B. Lippincott Company, 1975. Pp. 507. 
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Organization and Administration of Drug Abuse Treat- 
ment Programs. Edited by John G. Cull and Richard E. 
Hardy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. Pp. 
342. $15.75. 

The Police-Social Work Team. By Harvey Treger. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. Pp. 268. $14.00. 

‘Prison Life and Human Worth. By Paul W. Keve. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1974. 
p. 199. 


Problem Drinkers Seeking Treatment. By Eileen M. 
Corrigan. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Center of Alco- 
hol Studies, 1974. Pp. 81. 

The Professional Fence: Thirty Years of “Wheelin’ and 
Dealin’” in Stolen Goods. By Carl B. Klockars. New York: 
The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 242. $8.95. 

Psychological and Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
E. Hardy and 


John G. Cull. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. 


Pp. 248. $11.50. 

Residential Crime. By Thomas Reppetto. Cambridge, 
meee Ballinger Publishing Company, 1974. Pp. 163. 

Rights of Juveniles: The Juvenile Justice System. By 
Samuel M. Davis. New York: Clark Boardman Company, 
Ltd., 1974. Pp. 301. $19.50. 

Rights of the Imprisoned: Cases, Materials, and Direc- 
tions. By Richard G. Singer and William P. Statsky. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1974. 
Pp. 1,230. $19.50. 

Society and the Absurd. By S. Giora Shoham. New 
York: Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 1975, Pp. 214. 
$9.50. 

Victimology: A New Focus (Volume 1, “Theoretical Is- 
sues in Victimology”). Edited by Israel Drapkin and 
Emilio Viano. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1974. Pp. 217. $13.50. 

Victimology: A New Focus (Volume 2, “Society’s Re- 
action to Victimization”). Edited by Israel Drapkin and 
Emilio Viano. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1974, Pp. 240. $14.00. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


SPEEDY TRIAL.—The Division of Probation of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts has closely 
followed the legislative progress of the Speedy Trial Act 
(see “Legislation” on page 53) with particular attention 
to title II. Upon passage of the Act on January 3, 1975, 
the Division began to examine criteria as set forth in title 
II for determining which 10 out of 92 districts should be- 
come pretrial services districts. In addition to the criteria 
contained in the legislation it was felt that other informa- 
tion such as an attitudinal survey would also be helpful. 
To elicit responses from 30 judicial districts selected on 
the basis of number of criminal filings and number of 
pending cases, a questionnaire was developed and sent to 
the 30 districts. When the survey forms have been re- 
turned and evaluated and tentative districts have been 
selected by the Chief Justice, dialogue will be established 
with each to more fully explain what the Probation Di- 
vision envisions as the function of a pretrial services 
agency and how this function is to be accomplished. When 
this phase is completed the Division of Probation and the 
Administrative Office will be in a position to determine 
which selected districts will operate best through a board 
of trustees or a probation office. If funds are appropriated 
by March 31, 1975, we can anticipate be | one pretrial 
services agency of each type in operation by August 1, 
1975, two more by October 1, 1975, and all by January 
1, 1976. Norbert Halloran, special assistant to the deputy 
director, Administrative Office, has been designated co- 
ordinator of the project between the Division of Probation, 
the Administrative Office, and the Federal Judicial Center. 
Anthony Partridge of the Federal Judicial Center, Assist- 
ant Chiefs of Probation Guy Willetts and Joseph Butner 
and United States Probation Officers Roger LeBouef 
(Northern District of California) and Paul Cromwell 
(Western District of Texas) comprise the preliminary 
team working toward implementation of the Act. 


Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, in his sixth annual 
“State of the Judiciary” message to the American Bar 
Association February 23 in Chicago, said that Federal 
courts, especially in metropolitan areas, may soon face 
a crisis unless Congress adds judgeships and provides 
other resources. “In fiscal 1974, 143,284 cases were filed 
in Federal district courts, an increase of 1.6 percent over 
1973,” he reported. “Although there has been no increase 
in district judgeships since 1970,” he continued, “Federal 
district judges disposed of 139,159 cases, almost 22,000 
more than in 1970.” He then Srerecesd the hope that the 
new Sg would move rapidly on an omnibus judge- 
ar wa or 52 new district judgeships and 13 new circuit 

ships. 

Edward H. Levi, president of the University of Chicago 
since 1968, took the oath of office on February 7 to be- 
come the 71st Attorney General of the United States. The 
oath was administered by Associate Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis F. Powell, Jr., in a ceremony attended by President 
Ford and Vice President Rockefeller. “It is with a sense 
of responsibility I assume this post,” the new Attorney 
General said. “The mission of the Department of Justice 
is a great one. The law is a servant of our society. Its en- 
forcement administration can give more effective meaning 
to our common goals: among them domestic tranquility, 
the blessings of liberty, the establishment of justice.” 

Jerry Enomoto, former superintendent of the California 
Correctional Institution at Tehachapi and recently the 
interim superintendent of the California Institution for 
Women at Chino, has been appointed director of the 
State’s Department of Corrections. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley with a master’s degree 
from that university, he began his career with the De- 

rtment in 1952 as a counselor at San Quentin and served 

ter as a parole agent in San Francisco. He succeeds 
Raymond Procunier who was named chairman of the Adult 
Authority. Procunier had served as director since 1967 
and has worked in the Department for 27 years. 
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Philip H. Modlin, director of the Executive office for 
United States Attorneys, U.S. Department of Justice, since 
1970, has been named a member of the U.S. Board of 
Parole for a term expiring September 30, 1977. He suc- 
ceeds William T. Woodard, Jr., who retired in December. 


The newly elected national officers of the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association are: President: Ted O. Wisner, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Executive Vice President: Paul M. 
Chandler, San Jose, Calif.; Secretary: John M. Lynch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer: Eugene M. Sadoian, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

The University of North Carolina at Charlotte invites 
applications for the position of instructor/assistant pro- 
fessor in the Law Enforcement and Administration Pro- 
gram to be available August 1975. The position requires 
a doctorate (or ABD near completion) preferably in crim- 
inology or criminal justice. Inquiries and applications 
should be addressed to: Reed Adams, Ph.D., Director, Law 
Enforcement and Administration Program, The University 
eae Siren at Charlotte, UNCC Station, Charlotte, 


John J. Moran, director of the Arizona Department of 
Corrections, was recipient of the “Outstanding Profes- 
sional” award in the field of criminal justice presented in 
November by the Arizona Probation, Parole and Correc- 
tions Association. 

Rutgers University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 22 to July 11. It offers a program of in- 
terdisciplinary lectures, special interest ‘seminars and 22 
specialized courses including “Alcohol and Corrections,” 
“Law Enforcement and Alcohol Problems,” and “Programs 
for the Homeless Alcoholic.” For further information 
write to: Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

Knute F. Dobkins, retired chief probation officer of the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District of Indiana, 
has been appointed chief probation officer of the Marion 
County Criminal Courts, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The American University’s College of Public Affairs 
seeks a director for its Center for the Administration of 
Justice. Desired qualifications include distinguished schol- 
arly and/or professional achievement, a graduate or pro- 
fessional degree, educational experience, managerial abil- 
ity, and commitment to social and educational change. 
Salary competitive. Applicants should submit resumes to 
Professor Ronald I. Weiner, Chairman, CAJ Search Com- 
mittee, 201 Leonard Center, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

The 22nd National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held June 15 to 18 at the Downtown Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Theme of the Institute will be 
“Today’s Knowledge—Tomorrow’s Reality.” For additional 
information contact Kenneth F. Schoen, Commissioner, 
Minnesota Department of Corrections, General Chair- 
person, NICD, 480 Metro Square, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

William E. Amos, Ed.D., regional director, South Central 
Region, U.S. Board of Parole, was recipient of the West- 
ern Society of Criminology’s Paul W. Tappan Award. The 
award was presented to him for his contribution to the 
field of criminology by Society President June Morrison 
at a banquet held February 14 in San Francisco. This was 
the first time the award was given. It honors Professor 
Tappan who not only had an outstanding academic career 
but was also a former member of the U.S. Board of Parole. 

An International Probation Conference will be held May 
1 to 4 at Saint Thomas University, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Interested persons should contact 
Frank Forestell, Secretary, Probation Services, Justice 
Building, Fredericton, N.B., Canada. ; 

John R. Manson, commissioner of the Connecticut De- 
partment of Corrections, was invited to participate in a 
European Seminar sponsored by the Secretariat of the 
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Council of Europe and held in Rome in February. He was 
asked to address the Congress on research processes in 
corrections, particularly those utilized by the Connecticut 
Department of Correction. His selection as the American 
delegate followed in the wake of the recent adoption by 
the Department of the U.N. Standards for Treatment of 
Prisoners. 

Joseph Henry DeWitt, 86, a former member of the 
District of Columbia Parole Board, died in January. A 
former parole officer for the State of Minnesota and 
member of the U.S. Secret Service in St. Paul, he had 
served on the parole board from 1960 to 1966. 

The California State Library worked with the American 
Correctional Association’s Library Committee to present 
a workshop on jail library services for the Second National 
Jail Manager’s Seminar held in December in Sacramento. 
Tape recordings of the workshop are available on loan 
from Marjorie LeDonne, Institutional Library Specialist, 
California State Library, P. O. Box 2037, Sacramento, 
Calif. 95809. A third Jail Managers Seminar has been 
scheduled for August.4 to 8 at Amarillo, Texas. Interested 

rsons should contact Sheriff T. L. Baker, Potter County 

heriff’s Department, Amarillo, Texas. 

The Residential Treatment Center recently became the 
second halfway house for offenders in Washington, D.C., 
to accept both men and women. Operated by the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation of the National Capital Area since 1968 
as a facility for men, the Center was opened to women as 
a result of the Bureau’s success with the Community Care 
Center, a co-ed house since March 1973, and because of 
the increased need for halfway house facilities for women. 

The 102nd Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare will meet May 11 to 15 in San Francisco. 
The sessions will combine a look at the problem of health 


- eare services and delivery along with the BroPeens of 


social work services and delivery, and how they overlap. 
The theme will be “Health as a Right: The Human and 
Political Dimensions.” For further information write 
NCSW, 22 W. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

The Nation’s number of prisoners on death row dropped 
almost by half after the Supreme Court’s ruling on capital 
punishment, according to a Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration study released in January. During 1972, 
the number of prisoners under death sentence decreased 
from 620 to 330, the study said. The decline stemmed 
chiefly from widespread changes in the status of sentences 
following the Supreme Court finding in Furman v. Georgia 
that the death penalty, as impo up to that time, was 
cruel and unusual punishment and violated the Constitu- 
tion’s eighth amendment. Despite the 47 percent drop, the 
number of prisoners under death sentence on December 
31, 1972, was larger than that at the end of any year be- 
fore 1965. The report attributed this to a gradual decrease 
in executions beginning in the early 1960’s and a complete 
cessation after June 1967. 

Prison Inmates and Drug Testing is a summary report 
released in January in which representatives from the 
fields of medicine, law, corrections, civil rights, and pris- 
oners groups make recommendations on how to conduct 
drug testing in prisons while safeguarding the rights of 
prpourrs, Copies of the pamphlet are available from the 

ublic Education Department, National Council on Crime 
and Toumeoeney, Continental Plaza, 411 Hackensack Ave- 
nue, Hackensack, N.J. 07601. 

An audio-visual directory of law enforcement films for 
use in criminal justice training, orientation, and education 
has been published by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. It covers crime prevention, police tech- 
niques and training, courts, prisons and rehabilitation, and 

arole and is available from the National Criminal Justice 
ference Service, 925, Frontage Road, S.W., Washington, 
D.C, 20024, 

The Journal of Homosexuality is a new quarterly journal 
devoted to empirical and clinical research on male homo- 
sexuality, lesbianism, transsexualism, and alternate sexual 
lifestyles. The publishers state that “Articles deal mostly 
with behavioral and social science research on homosexu- 


ality, and its implications for helping professionals and 
ychotherapists in such settings as mental health clinics, 
ospitals, counseling services, schools, prisons, univers- 
ities, and so forth.” Subscription information may be ob- 
tained from Haworth Press, 130 West 72nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10023. 


George M. Dannelly, executive director of the New 
York City Youth Counsel Bureau, retired February 28 
after 30 years of service. He began his career as a case- 
worker in the New York County office and served as ex- 
ecutive director for 15 years. 


Two recent publications have been announced by the 
Institute of Government, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 30602. They are: Management by Objectives: A Cor- 
rections Perspective, by Mark L. McConkie (free as long 
as supply lasts); and Readings in Public Employee/Man- 
agement Relations for Correctional Administrators, edited 
by Joann B. Morton, Kirkwood M. Callahan, and Nicholas 
A. Beadles ($3.50). 

An Institute on Correctional Innovations in Scandinavia 
to be held June 29 to July 13 in Denmark and Sweden, 
has been announced by the American University. For 
further information contact Dr. Emilio C. Viano, Center 
for the Administration of Justice, The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

An International Study Institute on Victimology and the 
Needs of Contemporary Society will be held June 9 to 21 
in Bellagio, Italy. For further information write to Emilio 
Viano, Ph.D., Center for the Administration of Justice, 
The American University, Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Candidates for the annual $5,000 Loeb Award for Citizen 
Valor are being sought by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. The award, which honors a private 
citizen who has assisted the police or the courts at some 
risk to his own welfare, was established by Carl M. Loeb, 
Jr., New York businessman and an officer of the NCCD, 
to dramatize the need for greater citizen responsibility 
in working with police and courts to control crime. In- 


“I take it that you don’t get to the big city too often.” 


BIG GEORGE by Virgil Partch 
as published in the Washington Post 
on October 11, 1974, courtesy of 
Publishers-Hall Syndicate 
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formation on candidates should be sent to the Public Edu- 
cation Department of the National Council on Crime and 
411 Hackensack Avenue, Hackensack, N.J. 


The State of Illinois is considering a sweeping reform 
of criminal sentencing and prison life that would end pa- 
role, allow conjugal visitation for inmates, and reduce 
discretionary sentencing power of judges, according to 
an account in the February 19 issue of The Washington 
Post. The key proposal would create permanent or so- 
called flat-time, sentences for all crimes and all sentences 
would undergo mandatory review by a state sentencing 
equalization board. The plan also proposes sweeping 
changes to improve prison life and expand inmate rights. 

Charles Lankford, reformed bank robber who served 
time in various Federal institutions and is now a member 
of the Advisory Board of the National Institute of Cor- 
rections, was honored in February by Norman A. Carlson, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Speaking be- 
fore the Northern Virginia Association of Life Under- 
writers, Springfield, Va., Carlson praised Lankford’s work 
as director of the offender aid and restoration program of 
Fairfax County (Va.) in helping offenders rehabilitate 
themselves. “Many men who have served time in prisons 
and have led a life of crime have made the decision to 
become law-abiding citizens, just as Charles Lankford 
did,” he said. “But very few have had the ability and dedi- 
cation to go out to help men in jail to rebuild their lives.” 

George F. Denton, chief of Ohio’s Adult Parole Author- 
ity since its creation in 1965, has been appointed director 
of the State’s Department of Rehabilitation and Correc- 
tion. He holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees in cor- 
rections and prior to coming to Ohio had served 17 years 
in the State of Indiana’s correctional system. 

A Federal probation officer in the Northern District of 
California received the following letter from one of his 
probationers: “To whom it may concern. I just got into a 
serious car wreak where I cracked my chest, colapsed my 
lung, broke my ankle and hip bones on my right side 
sprined my left ankle, various stiches on my knee and 
serious facia] injuries that involves plastic surgury and 
teeth repair. If my report is a bit late, try to take this 
into consideration.” 

Gisela Konopka, professor and director of the University 
of Minnesota’s Center for Youth Development and Re- 
search, received the Merit Award of the Federal Republic 
of Germany on February 27 in the office of University 
President C. Peter Magrath. Presented by Robert C. 
Holtze, honorary counsel for the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Minneapolis, the award honored Professor 
Konopka for her “work on behalf of the rebuilding of 
German social services after World War II.” 

The Commission on Correctional Facilities and Services 
of the American Bar Association has announced the fol- 
lowing recent publications: (1) When Society Pronounces 
Judgment—The ABA, The Legal Profession and Correc- 
tional Reform; (2) Pretrial Intervention Strategies: An 
Evaluation of Policy-Related Research and Policymaker 
Perceptions; (3) Legal Issues in Addict Diversion—A 
Layman’s Guide. For further information contact the 
Commission at 1705 De Sales Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

American Bar Association President James D. Fellers 
announced in February the awarding of $227,500 to 77 
State and local bar associations to investigate and plan 
solutions te pressing corrections reform problems in their 
areas. The announcement marked completion of the first 
phase of a nationwide corrections reform effort an- 
nounced last July by the ABA’s Commission on Correc- 
tional Facilities and Services. The $1 million “grassroots” 
program is called BASICS—Bar Association Support to 
Improve Correctional Services. 

A survey report, Perceived Impact of Research on Cor- 
rections, by Stuart Adams, has recently been published 
by the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice. The survey, which drew a 100-percent re- 
sponse from 53 adult and 21 youth correctional agencies, 


sought to identify studies that were “useful,” and the 
kinds of agency improvements that were achieved by 
the studies. The report will become part of a larger 
NILECJ monograph entitled Factors Related to Impact 
of Research on Criminal Justice. Copies of the report are 
available from Stuart Adams, Visiting Fellow, NILECJ, 
— 800, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Kentucky Correctional Industries reports that in 1971 
although sales totaled more than one million dollars, FCI 
lost $44,000. Two years later, after a complete overhaul 
of the industries and management, the program reported 
a profit of more than $300,000, all of which has been 
turned back into the business. 

Training programs for correctional personnel, sponsored 
by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, include the following: “Organization Development 
in Corrections,” April 13 to 19 and May 11 to 17, Boulder, 
Colo.; and “National Institute of Corrections, Administra- 
tive Study,” August 1975, Salt Lake City, Utah; Septem- 
ber 1975, Kansas City, Mo.; October 1975, Denver, Colo. 
For further information contact Julia O’Rourke, WICHE 
Corrections Program, P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 

Gateways Hospital and Community Mental Health Cen- 
ter of Los Angeles has received a contribution of $94 
thousand for continuing study in the field of sociopathic 
behavior, according to Louis Ziskind, executive director. 
The gift was presented by California mortgage bankers 
Richard F. Dwyer, Robert S. McCarter, and Roger C. . 
Olson to continue the research program initiated 4 years 
ago to study the causes of incorrigible behavior and to 
attempt to develop methods of preventive and active 
treatment. 

Guidelines for a major new program to identify and 
bring to a prompt trial violent career criminals have been 
published by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. In outlining the program LEAA Administrator 
Richard W. Velde said, ““We must find a way to speed the 
prosecution of criminals whose histories indicate they are 
incorrigible and whose lives are dedicated to crime.” 
LEAA has set aside $3 million in funds to develop model 
Career Criminal Programs in 10 major cities. Grants 
ranging up to $400,000 will be awarded in the near future. 

The juvenile justice system in the United States is due 
for a complete restructuring, according to a number of 
legal authorities writing on juveniles and the law in a 
symposium issue of the American Criminal Law Review. 
The authors of the six-article symposium attempt to pro- 
vide the Nation’s lawyers and judges with an overview of 
the system and how they can work to reform its current 
and past abuses. Copies of this issue, Volume 12, No. 1, 
can be obtained from the American Bar Association Circu- 
lation Department, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
60637. The price per issue is $3. 

The Virginia Juvenile Officers Association has elected 
the following officers for the 1975 and 1976 calendar years: 
William L. Elder, Jr., president; David W. James, vice 
president; Frank L. Tignor, treasurer; and Dean Kidwell, 
secretary. Elder is a supervisor in the 16th District Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court in Charlottesville; 
James is a supervisor in the 5th District Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court in Suffolk; Tignor is a director 
of court services in Salem; and Kidwell is a director of 
court services in Falls Church. At the Association’s annual 
meeting William G. Waters of the Roanoke Regional Office 
received the 1974 award for outstanding achievements in 
the field of administration and Julia Buck, superintendent 
of Pinecrest Learning Center, received the 1974 award 
for outstanding achievements in the field of institutions. 

George J. Reed has been appointed to a fourth 6-year 
term as a member of the U.S. Board of Parole. es 
presently as vice chairman of the Board, he has se 
as chairman or vice chairman for 14 of his 18 years on 
the Board. 


The 1-year-old “shock parole” statute in Ohio has made 
it possible for a number of offenders to be released from 
prison 6 months after sentencing (900 were expected to 
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be released by the end of 1974), according to Nick Gatz, 
superintendent of the Division of Parole and Community 
Services. The statute specifies that shock parole may be 
granted to a prisoner any time after he has served 6 
months provided that: The offense for which he was sen- 
tenced is not aggravated murder or murder; the prisoner 
is not a second offender; the prisoner is not a dangerous 
offender; the prisoner does not appear to need future con- 
finement as part of his correction or rehabilitation; the 
prisoner gives evidence that he is not likely to commit 
another offense and that he will respond affirmatively to 
early release on parole. | 


A majority (58 percent) of the State of Oregon resi- 
dents favor the elimination of criminal penalties for the 
possession of small amounts of marihuana, according to 
a survey commissioned by the Drug Abuse Council, 1828 
L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Oregon is the 
first state to abolish criminal penalties for possession of 
one ounce or less of marihuana and to replace them with 
a maximum civil fine of $100. 


Twenty-one men and women were admitted in January 
as fellows of the Institute for Court Management. The 
ceremony marked completion of the Institute’s Court 
Executive Development Program by its sixth class. The 
program, which takes about 2 years to complete, involves 
intensive residential seminars, in Snowmass, Colo., and 
graduates must complete a report on a court study project. 

The 20th Annual Juvenile Officers Institute, sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota, will be held June 16 to 
August 1. For further information write Richard J. 
Clendenen, Director, Juvenile Officers Institute, 119 TNM, 
University of Minnesota; Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 


Correspondence between Harry Elmer Barnes and 


Negley King Teeters has been made available to scholars 


on both sides of the continent as the result of an exchange 
of separate collections between the Samuel Paley Library 
of Temple University in Philadelphia and the Archive of 
Contemporary History at the University of Wyoming in 
Laramie. Barnes and Teeters collaborated on the text, 
New Horizons in Criminology (now in its third edition) 
which was the ens of an extensive correspondence 
and warm friendship between the two writers, lasting 28 
years until Barnes’ death in 1968. 

James Jordan, commissioner of correction for the State 
of Maryland since 1971, has retired for reasons of health. 
He began his career with the Division of Correction in 
1958 as an academic instructor in the House of Correction 
and served subsequently as correctional education super- 
visor, assistant warden for treatment at the State Peni- 
tentiary, superintendent of the Correctional Institution 
for Women, and deputy commissioner of correction. 

Interpersonal Communication: A Guide for Staff De- 
velopment has recently been published by the Institute 
of Government, University of Georgia, Terrell Hall, 
Athens, Ga. 30602. Cost of the 100-page book is $2.50. 

The wardens of two of the largest institutions in the 
Federal Prison System, with 70 years of service between 
them, retired in January. They are Loren E. Daggett, 
warden at the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., 
and Frank F. Kenton, warden at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Lompoc, Calif. Daggett joined the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons in 1938 as a correctional officer at 
Leavenworth. Kenton entered on duty in 1941 as a cor- 
rectional officer at the U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Joel Shapiro, U.S. probation officer at Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been elected president of the Arizona Probation-Parole 
and Corrections Association. 
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